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V.  1 

ARTHUR  MEEVYN. 


CHAP.  I. 


A     SURPRISE. 

AT  was  now  incumbent  on  me  tb  feek  the 
habitation  of  Thetford.  To  leave  this  houfe 
•acceffible  to  every  paflenger  appeared  to  be 
imprudent.  I  had  no  key  by  which  I  mi^ht 
lock  the  principal  doer.  I  therefore  b  ">lted 
it  on  the  inuYle,  and  pafled  through  a  win 
dow,  the  (butters  of  which  I  clofcd,  though 
I  could  not  fa  den  them  after  me.  This  led 
me  into  afpacious  court,  at  the  end  of  which, 
was  a  brick,  wall,  over  which  1  leapcu  ui.o 
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2  ARTHUR    MERVYN. 

the  ftreet.  This  was  the  way  by  which  I 
had  formerly  efcaped  from  the  lame  pre 
cincts. 

The  Oreets,  as  I  pafled,  were  defolate  and 
filent.  The  largest  computation  made  the 
number  of  fugitives  two-thirds  of  the  whole 

D 

people;  yet,  judging  by  the  univerfal  defo- 
lation,  it  iecmed  as  if  the  foikude  were 
nearly  abfolute.  That  fo  many  of  the  houfjs 
were  clof.-d,  I  was  oh!:ge-l  to  aknbe  to  the 
ceffution  oi  tr..mc,  which  made  the  opening 
of  their  windows  ufelefs,  and  toe  terror  of 
infvdKJii,  v-iich  caiifedibe  inbabitancstofe- 
cluue  tbcmf.lves  from  the  oLfcrvation  of 
each  other. 

I  proceeded  to  fearch  out  the  houfe  to 
which.  Ktv.Mck  had  c!i:edted  me,  as  t':e  abode 
ofThetford.  What  was  ir.y  corvdernation 
when  I  found  it  to  be  the  f:mc,.  at  the  door 
of  v. Inch  the  conversation  took  p'acj,  of 
which  I  had  been  an  auditor  on  the  laft 
evening ! 

I  recalled  the  Icene,  of  which  a  rude 
Iketch  had  been  given  by  the  hearfe-mcn.  If 

luch 
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fuch  were  the  fate  of  the  matter  of  the  fa 
mily,  abounding  with  money  and  friends, 
what  could  be  hoped  for  the  money lefs  and 
friendlefs  Wallace  ? — The  houfe  appeared  to 
be  vacant  and  filent ;  but  thefe  tokens  might 
deceive.  There  was  little  room  for  hope; 
but  certainty  was  wanting,  and  might,  per 
haps,  be  obtained  by  entering  the  houfe. 
In  forne  of  the  upper  rooms  a  wretched  being 
might  be  immured  ;  by  whom  the  infor, na 
tion,  fo  earncftly  defired,  might  be  impart 
ed,  and  to  whom  my  prefence  might  bring 
relief,  not  only  from  pcftilence,  but  famine. 
For  a  moment  I  forgot  my  own  neceffitous 
condition,  and  reflected  not  that  abstinence 
had  already  undermined  my  ftrength. 

I  proceeded  to  knock  at  the  door.  That 
my  fignal  was  unnoticed,  produced  no  fur- 
prife.  The  door  was  unlocked,  and  I  open 
ed  it.  At  this  moment  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  opening  of  another  door 
near  me.  I  looked,  and  perceived  a  man 
ifluing  forth  from  a  houfe  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance. 

B  2  It 
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It  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  informa 
tion  which  I  fought,  might  poffibly  be  gain 
ed  from  one  of  Thetford's  neighbours. 
This  perfon  was  aged,  but  feemed  to  have 
loft  neither  cheerfulnefs  nor  vigour.  He 
had  an  air  of  intrepidity  and  calmnefs.  It 
foon  appeared  that  I  was  the  object  of  his 
curiofity.  He  had,  probably,  marked  my 
deportment  through  fome  window  of  his 
dwelling,  and  had  come  forth  to  make  en 
quiries  into  the  motives  of  my  conduct. 

He  courteously  fainted  me. — "  You  leem," 
faid  he,  "  to  be  in  fearch  of  fome  one.  If 
I  can  afford  you  the  information  you  want, 
you  will  be  welcome  to  it." 

Encouraged  by  this  addrefs,  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  Thetford,  and  added  my  fears 
that  he  had  not  efcaped  the  general  cala 
mity. 

"  It  is  true,"  faid  he.  "  Yefterday  him- 
felf,  his  wife,  and  his  child  were  in  a  hope- 
lefs  condition.  I  law  them  in  the  evening, 
and  expected  not  to  find  them  alive  this 
morning.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  however, 

I  vilited 
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I  vifited  the  houfe  again  ;  but  found  it  emp 
ty.  I  fuppofe  they  muft  have  died,  and 
been  removed  in  the  night." 

Though  anxious  to  afcertain  the  deftiny  of 
Wallace,  I  was  unwilling  to  put  direct  quef- 
tions.  I  fhuddered,  while  I  longed  to  know 
the  truth. 

"  Why,"  faid  I,  falteringly,  "  did  he  not 
feafonab'ly  withdraw  from  the  city  ? — Surely 
he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  an  afylum 
in  the  country." 

"  I  can  fcarcely  tell  you,*'  he  anfwered. 
"  Some  infrtuation  appeared -to  have  feized 
him.  No  one  was  more  timorous ;  but  he 
feemed  to  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  long  as  he 
avoided  contact 'V\ith  infected  perfons.  He 
was  likevvife,  I  believe,  detained  by  a  re 
gard  to  h's  intcreft.  His  flight  would  not 
have  been  more  injurious  to  his  affairs,  than 
it  was  to  thofe  of  others  ;  but  gain  was,  in 
his  eyes,  the  fupreme  good.  He  intended 
ultimately  to  withdraw  -t  but  his  efcape  to 
day  gave  him  new  courage  to  encounter 
B  3  the 
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the  perils  of  to-morrow.  He  deferred  hts 
departure  from  day  to  day,  till  it  ceafed  to 
be  practicable." 

"  His  family,"  faid  I,  "  was  numerous. 
It  confided  of  more  than  his  wife  and  chil 
dren.  Perhaps  thefe  retired  in  fufficient 
feafon." 

"  Yes,"  faid  he,  «rhis  father  left  the 
houfe  at  an  early  period.  One  or  two  of  the 
fervants  likewife  forfook  him.  One  girl, 
more  faithful  and  heroic  than  the  reil,  re 
fitted  the  remonftrances  of  her  parents  and 
friends,  and  refolved  to  adhere  to  him  in 
every  fortune.  She  was  anxious  that  the 
family  fnould  fly  from  danger,  and  would 
willingly  have  fled  in  their  company;  but 
while  they  flaid,  it  was  her  immoveable  refo- 
lution  not  to  abandon  them. 

"  Alas,  poor  girl  !  (he  knew  not  the 
nature  of  Theiford's  heart,  Unhappily, 
fhe  was  the  firft  to  become  fick.  I 
queftion  much  whether  her  difcafe  was  pef- 
tilential.  It  was,  probably,  a  flight  indif- 

pofition, 
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•)ofition,  which,  in  a  few  days,  would  have 
/ariifhed  of  itfelf,  or  have  readily  yielded  to 
fuitable  treatment. 

"  Thetford  was  transfixed  with  terror. 
Inftead  of  fummoning  a  phyfician  to  afcer- 
r.aia  the  nature  of  her  fymptoms,  he  called 
.'i  negro  and  his  car;:  from  Bufh-hili.  In  vain 
the  neighbours  interceded  for  this  unhappy 
victim — in  vain  (he  implored  his  clemency, 
and  afferted  the  lightnefs  of  her  indifpofi- 
tion.  She  befjught  him  to  allow  her  to 
fend  to  her  mother,  who  refided  a  few  miles 
in  the  country,  who  would  haften  to  her 
fuccour,  and  relieve  him  and  his  family  from 
the  danger  and  trouble  of  nurfing  her. 

"  The  man  was  frantic  with  apprehen- 
fion.  He  rejected  her  entreaties,  though 
urged  in  a  manner  that  would  have  fub- 
dued  a  heart  of  flint.  The  girl  was  inno 
cent,  and  amiable,  and  courageous,  but  en 
tertained  an  unconquerable  dread  of  the 
hofpital.  Finding  entreaties  ineffectual,  fhe 
exerted  all  her  ftrength  in  oppofition  to  the 
man  who  lifted  her  into  the  cart. 

E  4  **  Finding 
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5*  Finding  that  her  druggies  availed  no 
thing,  me  refigned  herfelf  to  defpair.  In 
going  to  the  hofpital,  fhe  believed  herfelf 
led  to  certain  death,  and  to  the  fufferance  of 
every  evil  which  the  known  inhumanity  of 
its  attendants  could  inflict.  This  ftate  of 
mind,  added  to  expofure  to  a  noonday  fun, 
in  an  open  vehicle  moving  for  a  mile  over  a 
rugged  pavement,  was  fufficient  to  deftroy 
her.  I  was  not  furprifed  to  hear  that  Ihe 
died  the  next  day. 

"  This  proceeding  was  fufficiently  ini 
quitous,  yet  it  was  not  the  word  act  of  this 
man.  The  rank  and  education  of  the  young 
woman  .might  be  fome  apology  for  negli 
gence  j  but  his  clerk,  a  youth  who  feemed 
to  enjoy  his  confidence,  and  to  be  treated 
by  his  family  on  the  footing  of  a  brother  or 
fon,  fell  fick  on  the  next  nighr,  and  was 
treated  in  the  fame  manner." 

Thefe  tidings  ftruck  me  to  the  heart. 
A  burfl  of  indignation  and  forrow  filled  my 
eyes.  I  could  fcarcely  (lifle  my  emotion 
fufficiently  to  alk — "  Of  whom,  Sir,  do  you 

fpeak  ? 
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fpeak  ? — Was  the   name  of  the  youth — his. 
mmc — was " 

"  His  nime  was  Wallace. — I  fee  that  you 
have  fbme  intereft  in  his  fate.  He  was  one 
whom  I  loved.  I  would  have  given  half  my 
fortune  toprocure  !  i  no  accommodation  under 
fome-hofpitab'e  roof.  His  attack  was  vio 
lent  ;  but  dill  his  recovery,  if  he  had  been 
fuitably  attended,  was  poflible.  That  he 
fhould  furvive  removal  to  the  hofpital,  and 
the  treatment  he  muft  receive  when  there, 
was  not  to  be  hoped. 

"  The  conduct  of  Thetford  was  as  abfurd 
as  it  was  wicked.  To  imagine  this-difeafe 
to  be  contagious,  was  the  height  of  folly  ;— 
to  fuppofe  himfelf  fecure,  merely  by  not 
permitting  a  (ick  man  to  remiin  under  his 
roof,  was  no  lefs  flupi  1  ;  but  Thetford's 
fears  had  fubverted  his  understanding.  He 
did  not  liften  to  arguments  or  iupplications. 
His  attention  vva^  incapable  or  ftraying 
from  one  object.  To  influence  him  by 
words,  was  equivalent  to  reafonin^  with  the 
deaf. 

B  5  "  Perhaps 
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"  Perhaps  the   wretch    was  more  to  be 
pitied  than  hated.     The  victims  of  his  im 
placable  caution  could  fcarcely  have  endured 
agonies  greater  than  thofe  which  his  pufilia- 
nimity  inflicted   on  himfelf.     Whatever  be 
the  amount  of  his  guilt,  the  retribution  has 
been  adequate  : — he  witnefled  the  death  of 
his  v\ife  and  child,  and   laft   night  was  the 
clofe  of  his  Ovvn   exiftence  ! — Their  fole  at 
tendant  was  a  black  woman  ;   whom,  by  fre 
quent  vifits,  I  endeavoured,  with  little  fuc- 
cefs,  to  make  diligent  in  the  performance  of 
her  duty." 

Such  then  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Wallace. 
The  end  for  which  I  journied  hither  was 
accomplifhed.  His  deftiny  was  afcertained; 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  fulfil  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  the  lovely,  but  unhappy 
Sufan.  To  tell  them  all  the  truth,  would 
be  needleffly  to  exasperate  her  forrovv. — 
Time,  aided  by  the  tenderness  and  fympathy 
of  friendmip,  may  banifh  her  defpair,  and 
relieve  her  from  all  but  the  witcheries  of  me 
lancholy. 

Having 
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Having  difengaged  my  mind  from  thefe 
reflections,  I  explained  to  my  companion 
in  general  terms,  my  rea  o  is  for  vifiting  the 
city,  and  my  ciiriofi  y  refpecling  Thetford. 
He  enquired  into  the  particulars  of  rny  jour 
ney,  and  the  time  of  my  arrival.  When 
informed  that  I  had  come  in  the  preceding 
evening,  and  had  paiTed  the  fubfequent 
hours  without  deep  or  fjod,  he  exprelTed 
aftonifli  merit  and  companion. 

"  Your  undertaking, "  fasd  he,  "  has  cer 
tainly  been  hazardous.  There  is  poifon  in 
every  breath  which  you  draw ;  but  this 
hazard  has  been  greatly  ir.creiftd  by  abftain- 
ing  fiom  food  and  flcep.  My  advice  is  to 
liaften  back  into  the  country  ;  but  you  mud 
firft  take  fome  repole  and  fome  victuals.  If 
you  pafs  Schu)lkiil  before  nightiali,  it  vviJ 
be  fufficient." 

I  mentioned   the  difficulty   of  procuring 

accommodation  on   ti.e  road.     It  would  be 

moft  prudei,t  to  fct  out  upon  my  journey  lo 

as  to  reach  ivlaiv.aoii  at  night.     A';  to  food 
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and  fleep,  they  .were  not  to  be  purchafed  in 
this  city. 

"  True,"  anfwered  my  companion  with 
quicknefs,  "  they  are  not  to  be  bought ; 
but  I  will  furnifh  you  with  as  much  as  you 
dciire  of  both  for  nothing. — That  is  my 
abode,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  houfe 
which  he  had  lately  left.  «'  I  refide  with  a 
widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  took  my 
counfel,  and  fled  in  due  feafon.  I  remain  to 
moralize  upon  the  fcene,  with  only  a  faith 
ful  black,  who  makes  my  bed,  prepares  my 
coffee,  and  bakes  my  loaf.  If  I  am  fick,  all 
that  a  phyfician  can  do  I  will  do  for  myfelf ; 
and  all  that  a  nurfe  can  perform,  I  expedt 
to  be  performed  by  Aultin. 

"  Come  with  me,  drink  fome  coffee,  reft 
awhile  on  my  mattrefs,  and  then  fly  with 
my  bencdidions  on  your  head." 

Theie  words  were  accompanied  by  features 
difembarraited  and  benevolent.  My  temper 
is  alive  to  focial  impulfes,  and  I  accepted 
his  invitation,  not  fo  much  becauie  1  wiihed 

to 
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to  eat  or  fleep,  but  became  I  felt  reloftancl 
to  part  fo  foon  with  a  being  who  poflefled  fo 
much  fortitude  and  virtue. 

He  was  furrounded  by  neatnefs  and  plen 
ty.  Auftin  adde-1  dexterity  to  fubmiflive- 
nefs.  My  co'npanior;,  whofe  name  I  now 
found  to  be  Medliiote,  .was  prone  to  con- 
verfe,  and  c  nmiented  on  the  (Ute  of  the 
city  like  one  v  hofe  reading  had  been  exten- 
five,  and  experience  large.  He  combatted 
an  opinion  which  I  had  cafually  formed  re- 
fpefling  the  origin  of  this  epidemic,  and 
imputed  it  not  to  infected  fubftances imported 
from  the  Eaft  or  Weft,  but  to  a  morbid 
conftitution  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  wholly, 
or  in  {-art,  to  filthy  (beets,  airlefs  habita 
tions,  and  fqmlid  pcrfons. 

As  I  talked  with  this  man,  the  fenfe  of 
danger  was  obliterated  j  I  felt  confidence 
revive  in  my  heart,  and  energy  revifit  my 
flomach.  Though  far  from  my  wonted 
health,  my  ieniation  grew  lels  comfortlcfs, 
and  I  found  my(elf  to  ftand  in  no  need  of 
repofe. 

Breakfaft 
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Breakfaft  being  finilhed,  my  friend  plead 
ed  his  daily  eng  geaicnts  as  realons  for 
leaving  rne.  He  counielied  me  to  drive  for 
fame  repofe,  but  I  was  confcious  of  inca 
pacity  to  ileep.  I  was  defirous  of  eicaping 
as  foon  as  poffibie  from  this  tainted  atmo- 
fphere,  and  reflected  whether  any  thing  re 
mained  to  be  done  refpeclino;  Wallace. 

*  O 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  this  youth 
muft  have  left  fome  clothes  and  papers,  and 
perhaps  books.  The  property  of  thefexvas 
now  veiled  in  the  Hadwins.  I  might  deem 
myfelf,  without  prefumption,  their  repre- 
fentative  or  agent  j — migiit  I  not  take  fome 
meafures  for  obtaining  pofieflion,  or  at  lead 
for  the  fecurity  of  theie  articles  ? 

The  houfe  and  its  furniture  was  tenant- 
Icfs  and  unprotected  ;  it  was  liable  to  be 
ranfackcd  and  pillaged  by  thofe  defperate 
ruffians,  or  whom  many  were  fa  id  to  be 
hunting  for  fpoil,  even  at  a  time  like  this. 
If  thele  mould  overlook  this  dwelling,  Thet- 
ford's  unknown  fucceflbr  or  heir  might  ap 
propriate  the  whole.  Numberlefs  accidents 

might 
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rnight  happen  to  cccafion  the  deflru<5lion 
or  embezzlement  of  what  belonged  to  Wal 
lace,  which  might  be  prevented  by  the  con 
duct  which  I  fhould  now  purfue. 

Jmmerfed  in  thefe  perplexities,  I  remain 
ed  bewildered  and  motionlefs.  I  was  at 
length  rouftd  by  feme  one  knocking  at  the 
door.  Auftin  obeyed  the  fignal,  and  in- 
flantly  returned,  leading  in — Mr.  Hadwin  ! 

I  know  not  whether  this  unlooked-for  in 
terview  excited,  on  my  part,-  moil  grief  or 
furprife.  The  motive  of  his  coming  was 
eafily  divined.  His  journey  was  on  two  ac 
counts  fupcrfluous :  he  whom  he  fought 
was  dead — the  duty  of  afcertaining  his  con 
dition  I  had  affigned  to  myfelf. 

I  now  perceived  and  deplored  the  error  of 
which  I  had  been  guilty,  in  concealing  my 
intended  journey  from  my  patron.  Igno 
rant  of  the  part  I  had  acted,  he  had  rufhed 
into  the  jaws  of  this  pelt,  and  endangered  a 
life  unfpeakably  valuable  to  his  children  and 
friends.  I  (l.ould  doubtlcfs  have  obtained 
his  grateful  confent  to  the  project  which  I 

had 
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had  conceived;  but  my  wretched  policy  had 
led  me  into  this  clandeftine  path.  Secrecy 
may  feldom  be  a  crime  : — a  virtuous  inten 
tion  may  .produce  it  ;  but  furely  it  is  always 
erroneous  and  pernicious. 

My  friend's  aftonifhment  at  the  fight  of 
me  was  not  inferior  to  my  own.  The 
caufes  which  led  to  this  unexpected  inter 
view  were  mutually  explained.  To  footh 
the  agonies  of  his  child,  he  confented  to  ap 
proach  the  city,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
intelligence  of  Wallace.  When  he  left  his 
houfc  he  intended  to  flop  in  the  environs, 
and  hire  fome  emiffary,  whom  an  ample  re 
ward  might  tempt  to  enter  the  city,  and 
procure  the  information  which  was  needed. 

No  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ex 
ecute  fo  dangerous  a  icrvice : — averle  to  re 
turn  without  perlormiug  his  commiflion,  he 
concluded  to  examine  for  himfelf.  Thet- 
foid's  removal  to  this  ilreet  was  known  to 
him ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  my  purpofe, 
he  had  not  mentioned  this  circumltance  to 
me  during  our  lait  converiation. 

I  was 
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I  was  fenfible  of  the  danger  which  Had- 
win  had  incurred  by  entering  this  city.  Per 
haps  rny  knowledge,  or  the  inexpreffible  im 
portance  of  his  life  to  the  happinefs  of  his 
daughters,  made  me  aggravate  his  danger. 
I  knew  that  the  longer  he  lingered  in  this 
tainted  air,  the  hazard  was  increafed  ;  a  mo 
ment's  delay  was  unneceflary  j  neither  Wal 
lace  nor  myfelf  was  capable  of  being  bene 
fited  by  his  prefence. 

I  mentioned  the  death  of  his  nephew  as  a 
reafon  for  haftening  his  departure.  I  urged 
him,  in  the  moft  vehement  terms,  to  re 
mount  his  horfe,  and  to  fly  ; — I  endeavoured 
to  preclude  all  enquiries  refpefting  mytelf  or 
Wallace,  promiting  to  follow  him  imme 
diately,  and  anfwer  all  his  queftions  at  Mal- 
verton.  My  importunities  were  enforced  by 
his  own  fears,  and,  after  a  moment's  hefita- 
tion,  he  rode  away. 

The  emotions  produced  by  this  incident 
were,  in  the  prefent  critical  ftate  of  my 
frame,  eminently  hurtful.  My  morbid  in 
dications  fuddenly  returned.  I  had  reafon 

to 
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to  afcribe  my  condition  to  my  vifii  to  the 
chamber  of  Maravegli ;  but  this,  and  its 
confequences  to  myfclf,  as  well  as  the  jour 
ney  of  Hadwin,  were  the  fruits  of  my  un 
happy  fecrecy. 

I  had  always- been  accuftomed  to  perform 
my  journies  on  foot ;  this,  on  ordinary  oc- 
cafions,  was  the  preferable  method,  but  now 
I  ought  to  have  adopted  the  eafieft  and  fwifteft 
means.  If  Hadwin  had  been  acquainted 
with  my  purpofe,  he  would  not  only  have 
approved,  but  would  have  allowed  me  the  ufe 
of  a  horfe.  Thefe  reflections  were  rendered 
lefs  pungent  by  the  recollection  that  my  mo 
tives  were  benevolent,  and  that  I  had  endea 
voured  to  promote  the  benefit  of  others,  by 
means  which  appeared  to  me  mod  fuitable. 

Meanwhile,  how  was  I  to  proceed  ? — 
What  hindered  me  from  purfuing  the  foot- 
fteps  of  Hadwin  with  all  the  expedition 
which  my  uneafinefs  of  brain  and  ftomach 
would  allow  ? — I  conceived  that  to  leave 
any  thing  undone  with  regard  to  Wallace 
would  be  abfurd  :  his  property  might  be  put 

under 
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\  nder  the  care  of  my  new  friend  ;  but  how 
vas  it  to  be  diftinguifhcd  from  the  property 
(  f  others  ? — It  was  probably  contained  in 
trunks,  which  was  defignated  by  ibme  label 
or  mark.  I  was  unacquainted  with  his 
chamber,  but  by  parting  from  on.e  to  the 
other,  I  might  finally  difcover  it ;— fame 
i.oken,  direfting  my  footfteps,  might  occur, 
•.hough  at  prefent  unforefeen. 

Actuated  by  thefe  confiderations,  I  once 
more  entered  Thetford's  habitation.  I  re 
gretted  that  I  had  not  procured  the  counfel 
or  attendance  of  my  new  friend  ;  but  fame 
engagements,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not' 
explain,  occafioned  him  to  leave  me  as  toon 
as  breakfaft  was  finilhed. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP,  II. 


A    SCENE    OF    HORROR, 

1  WANDERED  over  this  deferted  man- 
fion  in  a  considerable  degree  at  random. 
Effluvia  of  a  peftilential  nature  aflailed 
ine  from  every  corner.  In  the  front  rocm 
of  the  fecond  flory,  I  imagined  that  I  difco- 
vered  veftiges  of  that  cataftrophe  which  the 
pad  right  had  produced  :  the  bed  appeared 
as  if  fome  one  had  recently  been  dragged 
from  it ;  the  fheets  were  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  with  that  fubftance  which  is  f.iid  to  be 
characterise  of  this  difeafe — the  gangrenous 

or 
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G'  black  vomit.     The  floor  exhibited  fimilar 
fiains.  , 

There  are  many  who  will  reran!  mv  pro- 
codings  as  the  laft  refinement  of  le  .,c  : 
cr  of  heroifm.  Nothing,  indeed,  more  per- 
]  lexes  me  than  a  review  of  my  o^vn  conduit. 
•Not  indeed  that  death  is  an  objed  always  to 
te  dreaded,  or  that  my  motive  did  not  jut- 
t  fy  my  aftions;  but  of  all  dangers,  thofe 
allied  to  peftiience,  by  being  myflerious  and 
i  nfeen,  are  the  moft  formidable.  To  dif- 
arm  them  of  their  terrors,  requires  the  longed 
familiarity.  Nurfes  and  phyficians  tooneft 
become  intrepid  or  indifferent ;  but  the  reft 
cf  mankind  recoil  from  the  fcene  with  un 
conquerable  loathing. 

I  was  fuftained,  not  by  confidence  of 
fafety,  and  a  belief  of  exemption  from  this 
malady,  or  by  the  influence  of  habit,  which 
inures  us  to  all  that  is  deteltabie  or  perilous, 
but  by  a  belief  that  this  was  as  elig  b!e  an 
avenue  to  death  as  any  other,  and  that  life 
is  a  trivial  facrifice  in  the  caufe  of  duty. 

I  patted 
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I  patted  from  one  room  to  the  other.  A 
portmanteau,  marked  with  the  initials  ci: 
Wallace's  name,  at  length  attracted  my  no 
tice  ;  from  this  circumfbnce  I  inferred  that 
this  apartment  had  been  occupied  by  him. 
The  room  was  neatly  arranged,  and  appeared 
as  if  no  one  had  lately  ufed  it  :  there  were 
trunks  and  drawers  ;  that  which  I  have  men 
tioned,  was  the  only  one  that  bore  marks  of 
Wallace's  property  ; — this  I  lifted  in  my 
arms,  with  a  view  to  remove  it  to  Medh- 
cote's  houfe. 

At  that  moment  methought  I  heard  a 
footilep  Howly  and  lingering]}'  afcendingthe 
flairs.  I  was  diiconcerted  at  this  incident.. 
The  footftep  had  in  it  a  gholtlike  folemnity 
and  tardinefs.  This  phantom*  vanilhed 
in  a  moment,  and  yielded  place  to  other 
conjectures.' — A  human  being  approached* 
vvhofe  office  and  commifilon  were  infcrutable. 
That  we  were  ftrangers  to  each  other  was 
eafiiy  imagined  ;  but  how  would  my  appear 
ance  in  this  remote  chamber,  and  loaded 
with  another's  property,  be  interpreted  ? — 

Did 
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I/id  he  enter  the  houfe  after  me,  or  was  he 
t.ie  tenant  of  fome  chamber  hitherto  un- 
vifited,  whom  my  entrance  had  awakened 
f'om  his  trance,  and  called  from  his  couch  ?  . 

In  the  confufion  of  my  mind  I  ilili  held 
ny  burthen  uplifted.  To  have  placed  it  on 
t  ic  floor,  and  encountered  this  viiitant, 
vithout  this  equivocal  token  about  me,  was 
Me  obvious  proceeding.  Indeed  time  only 
could  decide  whether  thefe  footlleps  were 
(  irtfled  to  this,  or  to  Ibme  other  aj;artment. 

My  doubts  were  quickly  dtfpeiled:  the 
*  oor  opened,  and  a  fi  ,ure  glided  in  ! — The 
portmanteau  dropped  fom  my  aniiF,  and 
riy  heart's  ;>liod  was  chilled.  Jfaivappari- 
tion  of  the  dead  were  poffibb,  and  that  pol- 
fsbility  I  cou'd  not  deny,  this  was  fuc!i  aa 
appaiilioa! — A  hue  yel'owilh  and  iivid-r— 
b.;nes  uncove  ed  with  fl.fh — eyes  ghaftly, 
hollow,  woe  begone,  and  fixed  in  an  a^ony 
cf  wonder  upon  me — and  locks  matted  and 
iitcjigent,  conftitutcd  tiie  im':ge  which  I 
now  beheld.  My  belief  of  fomewhat  pre 
ternatural  in  this  appearance,  was  confirmed 
4  by 
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by  recollection  of  refemblances  between  thefe 
features  and  thofe  of  one  who  was  dead.  In 
this  fhape  and  vifage,  fhadowy  and  death- 
like  as  they  were,  the  lineaments  of  Wal- 
]ace__rf  him  who  had  mifled  my  ruftic 
fimplicity  on  my  firft  vifit  to  this  city,  and 
vvhofe  death  I  had  conceived  to  be  incon- 
teftably  afcertained,  were  forcibly  recog- 
nifcd. 

This  recognition,  which  at  firft  alarmed 
my  fuperftition,  fpeedily  led  to  more  rational 
inferences.  Wallace  had  been  dragged  to  the 
hofpital  ; — nothing  was  kfs  to  be  fufpected 
than  that  he  would  return  alive  from  that 
hideous  receptacle,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
impoflible.  The  figure  that  flood  before 
me,  had  juft  rilen  fro.n  the  bed  of  ficknefs, 
and  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  ; — the  crib- 
of  his  malady  had  patted,  and  he  was  once 
more  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  th^ 
living. 

This  event,  and  the  confequences  which 
my  imagination  connected  with  it,  filled  me 
wiih  the  livelieft  joy.  I  thought  not  of  his 

ignorance 
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ignorance  of  the  caufes  of  my  fatisfa&ion— « 
3f  the  doubts  to  which  the  circumftances 
jf  our  interview  would  give  birth,  refpecl:- 
iiig  the  integrity  of  my  purpofe.  I  forgot 
the  artifices  by  which  I  had  formerly  been 
3etrayed,  and  the  em  ban-affluents  which  a 
meeting  with  the  victim  of  his  artifices 
would  excite  in  him  ; — 1  thought  only  of 
:he  happinefs  which  his  recovery  would  con- 
.er  upon  his  uncle  and  his  coufins. 

I  advanced  towards  him  with  an  air  of 
v:ongratulation,  and  offered  him  my  hand. 
He  mrunk  back,  and  exclaimed  in  a  feeble 
voice — "  Who  are  you  ? — What  bufmefs 
have  you  here  ?" 

"  I  am  the  friend  of  Wallace,  if  he  will 
ullow  me  to  be  fo.  I  am  a  meflenger  from 
your  uncle  and  coufins  at  Malverton.  I 
came  to  know  the  caufe  of  your  filence,  and 
to  afford  you  any  affiftance  in  my  power." 

He  continued  to  regard  me  with  an  air  of 
iufpicion  and  doubt ;  thefe  I  endeavoured  to 
remove  by  explaining  the  motives  that  led 
me  hither.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 

VOL.  ii.  c  feemed 
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feemed  to  credit  my  reprefentations.  When 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my 
affertions,  he  enquired,  with  great  anxiety 
and  tendernefs,  concerning  his  relations  a°d 
expr  ffjd  his  hope  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  had  befallen  him. 

I  could  not  encourage  his  hopes  ; — I  re 
gretted  my  own  precipitation  in  adapting  the 
belief  of  his  death.  Tnis  belief  had  been 
uttered  with  confidence,  and  without  dating 
my  reafons  for  embracing  it,  to  Mr.  Had- 
win.  Thefe  tidings  would  be  borne  to  his 
daughters,  and  their  grief  would  be  ex- 
afperated  to  a  deplorable,  and  perhaps  to  a 
fatal  degree. 

There  was  -but  one  method  of  repairing 
or  eluding  this  mifchief :  intelligence  ought 
to  be  conveyed  to  them  of  his  recovery  $— 
but  where  was  the  inetfenger  to  be  found  ? 
No  one's  attention  could  be  found  difc.n- 
gaged  from  his  own  concerns  $ — thofe  who 
were  able  or  willing  to  leave  the  city,  had 
fufficient  motives  for  departure  in  relation  to 
themfelves.  If  vehicle  or  horfe  were  pro 
curable 
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Arable  for  money,  ought  it  not,  to  be  fe- 
:ured  for  the  ufe  of  Wallace  himfelf^  whofe 
realth  required  the  eafieft  and  fpeedieft 
conveyance  from  this  theatre  of  death  ? 

My  companion  was  powerlefs  in  mind  as 
in  li  nbs :  he  feemed  unable  to  confult  upon 
the  means  of  efcaping  from  the  inconve 
niences  by  which  he  was  furrounded.  As 
foon  as  lufEcient  ftrength  was  regained*  he 
had  left  the  hofpital.  To  repair  to  Mai* 
verton  was  the  meafure  which  prudence 
obvioufly  di&ated  5  but  he  was  hopelefs  of 
effecting  it*  The  city  was  cl  fe  at  hand  j 
this  was  his  ufual  home,  and  hither  his  tot 
tering  and  almoft  involuntary  fteps  had  con- 
chj&ed  him. 

He  liftened  to  my  reprefentations  and 
counfels,  and  acknowledged  their  proprieiy. 
He  put  himfclf  under  my  protection  and 
guidance,  and  promifed  to  conform  impli 
citly  to  my  directions.  His  ftrength  had 
fufficed  to  bring  him  thus  far,  but  was  now 
utterly  exhaufted.  The  talk  of  fearching 
for  a  carriage  and  horfe  devolved  u^on  me. 
c  2  In 
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In  effecting  this  purpofe,  I  was  obliged  to 
rely  upon  my  own  ingenuity  and  diligence. 
"Wallace,  though  fo  long  a  refident  in  the 
city,  knew  not  to  whom  I  could  apply,  or 
by  whom  carriages  were  let  to  hire.  My 
own  reflections  taught  me  that  this  accom 
modation  was  mod  likely  to  be  furniihed  by 
innkeepers ;  or  that  fome  of  thofe  might  at 
lead  inform  me  of  the  bed  meafures  to  be 
taken.  I  refolved  to  fet  out  immediately 
on  this  fearch.  Meanwhile,  Wallace  was 
perfuaded  to  take  refuge  in  Medlicote's 
apartments ;  and  to  make,  by  the  affiftance 
of  Auftin,  the  neceflary  preparation  for  his 
journey. 

The  morning  had  now  advanced ;  the 
rays  cf  a  fultiy  fun  had  a  fickcning  and  en 
feebling  influence,  beyond  any  which  I  had 
ever  experienced.  The  drought  ofunufual 
duration  had  bereft  the  air  and  the  earth  of 
ever)  particle  of  moifture.  The  element 
which  I  breathed  appeared  to  have  flagnatcd 
into  noxioufhefs  and  putrefaction.  1  was 
aftonimed  at  obferving  the  enormous  dimi 
nution 
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nation  of  my  ftrength  :  my  brows  were 
heavy,  my  intellects  benumbed,  my  finews 
enfeebled,  and  my  fenfations  univerfally 
unquiet. 

Thefe  prognostics  were  eafily  interpreted. 
What  I  chiefly  dreaded  was,  that  they  would 
difable  me  from  executing  the  tafk  which  I 
had  undertaken.  I  fummo-ried  up  all  my 
refolution,  and  cheridied  a  dildain  of  yield 
ing  to  this  ignoble  deftiny.  I  reflected  that 
the  fource  of  all  energy,  and  even  of  lite, 
is  feated  in  thought  ;  that  nothing  is  ai> 
duous  to  human  efforts ;  that  the  external 
frame  will  feldom  languifh,  while  actuated 
by  an  unconquerable  foul. 

I  fought  againft  my  dreary  feelings  which, 
pulled  me  to  the  earth.  I  quickened  my 
pace,  raifed  my  drooping  eyelids,  and  hum 
med  a  cheerful  and  favourite  air.  For  all 
that  I  accomplilhed  during  this  day,  I  be 
lieve  myfelf  indebted  to  the  ftrenuoufnefs 
and  ardour  of  my  refolutions. 

I  went  from  one  tavern  to  another :  one 

was  deferted ;  in  another  the  people  were  fick, 

c  and 
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and  their  attendants  refufed  to  hearken  to  my 
enquiries  or  offers  j  at  a  third,  their  horfes 
were  engaged.  I  was  determined  to  pro- 
fecute  my  fearch  as  long  as  an  inn  or  a  livery- 
liable  remained  unexamined,and  my  Strength 
would  permit. 

To  detail  the  events  of  this  expedition*, 
the  arguments  and  fupplicatioas  which  I 
uied  to  overcome  the  dictates  of  avarice  and 
fear,  the  fluctuation  of  my  hopes,  and  my 
inceflant  difappointments,  would  be  ufdefs. 
Having  exhaufted  all  my  expedients  in 
effectually,  I  was  compelled  to  turn  my 
weary  fteps  once  more  to  Medlkote's 
lodgings. 

My  meditations  were  deeply  engaged  by 
the  pretent  circumftances  of  my  fituation. 
Since  the  means  v\hich  were  fiift  fuggefted 
were  impracticable,  I  endeavoured  to  invefr 
tigate  others.  \Vallace's  debility  made  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  perform  his  journey  on 
foot ;  but  would  nut  his  ftrvngth  arid  his 
refolution  fuffice  to  carry  him  beyond 
Schuylkill  ? — A  carriage  or  horfe,  though 

not 
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not  to  be  obtained  in  the  city,  could  without 
difficulty  be  procured  in  the  country.  Every 
far  ner  had  beafts  for  burthen  and  draught  j 
one  of  thefe  might  be  hired  at  no  immo 
derate  expence  for  half  a  day. 

This  project  appeared  fo  practicable  and 
fo  fpecious,  that  I  deeply  regretted  the  time 
and  the  efforts  which,  had  already  been  io 
fruitLfll/  expended.  If  my  project,  how 
ever,,  had  been  mifchievous,  to  review  it 
with  regret  was  only  to  prolong  and^multiply 
itsmifchicfs.  I  tru-fted  that  time  and  flrength, 
would  not  be  wanting  to  the  execution  of 
this  new  defign. 

Oa  entering  MecJlicote's.houfe,  my  looks, 
which  in  fpite  of  my  la-nguors  were  fprightly 
and  confident,  flattered  Wallace  with 'the 
belief  that  my  exertions  had  fucceeded. 
When  acquainted  with  their  failure,  he  funk 
as  quickly  into  hopeleffiiefs.  My  new  ex 
pedient  was  heard  by  him  with  no  marks  of 
fatistaclion.  It  was  impoffible,  he  laid,  to 
move  from  this  Ipot  by  his  own  flrength. 
c  4  AIL 
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All  his  powers  were  exhaufted  by  his  walk 
from  Bufli-hill. 

I  endeavoured,  by  arguments  and  rail 
leries,  to  revive  his  courage.  The  pure  air 
of  the  country  would  exhilarate  him  into 
new  life.  He  might  ftop  at  every  fifty  yards, 
and  reft  upon  the  green  fod.  If  overtaken 
by  the  night,  we  would  procure  a  lodging 
by  addrefs  and  importunity ;  but  if  every 
door  mould  be  fliut  againft  us,  we  fliould  at 
lead  enjoy  the  fhelter  of  fome  barn,  and 
might  diet  wholefomely  upon  the  new-laid 
eggs  that  we  fliould  find  there.  The  worft 
treatment  we  could  meet  with,  was  better 
than  continuance  in  the  city. 

Thefe  remonftrances  had  fome  influence, 
and  he  at  length  confented  to  put  his  ability 
to  the  teft.  Firft,  however,  it  was  neceflary 
to  invigorate  himfelf  by  a  few  hours'  reft  j  to 
this,  though  with  infinite  reluctance,  I  con 
fented. 

This  interval  allowed  him  to  reflect  upon 
the  paft,  and  enquire  into  the  fate  of  Thetford 

and 
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i.nd  his   family.      The  intelligence,    which 

'VTedlicote  had  enabled  me  to  afford  him,  was 

heard  with  more  fatisfaction  than  regret.  The 

ingratitude  andcruelty  with  which  he  had  been 

reatedj  feemed  to  have  extinguifhed  every 

ientiment  but  hatred  and  vengeance.     I  was 

•viiling  to  profit   by  this -interval,  to  know 

more  of  Thetford  than   I  already  poffefled. 

i  enquired  why  Wallace  had  fo  perverfely 

negledxd  the  advice  of  his  uncle  and  coufin, 

,ind  perfifted  to  brave  fo  many  dangers,  when. 

ilight  was  fo  eafy. 

"  I  cannot  juftify  my  conduct,"  anfvver- 
cd  he  j  "•  it  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
t:houghtlefs  and  perverfe.  I  was  confident 
and  unconcerned  as  long  as  our  neighbour 
hood  was  free  from  diieale,  and  as  long  as  t 
forbore  any  communication  with  the  fick  j. 
yet  I  mould  have  withdrawn  to  \iaiverton,, 
merely  to  gratify  my  friends,  if  I  net  ford 
had  not  ufed  the  rnoft  powerful  arguments 
to  detain  me.  He  laboured  to  extenuate; 
the  danger. 

c  5  <  Why 
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c  Why  not  ftay,'  faid  he,  e  as  long  as  I 
and  my  family  continue  ?— Do  you  think  that 
we  would   linger   here,   if  the  danger  were 
imminent  ? — As  foon  as  it   becomes  fo,  we 
will  fly.     You  know  that  we  have  a  country- 
lioufe    prepared   for  our  reception  j — when 
we  go,  you  (hall  accompany  us.     Your  fer- 
vices  at  this  time -are  indifpenfable  to  my 
affairs.      If  you  will  not  defert    m-;,    your 
falary  next  year  (hall  be  double  ;  and   that 
-will  enable  you  to  marry  your  coufin  imme 
diately.     Nothing  is  more   improbable  than 
that  any  of  us  mould  be   fick  -,  but  if  this 
fhould  happen  to  you,   I  plight  my  honour 
that    you    (hall   he  carefully  and    faithfully 
attended.' 

"  Thefe  aflurances  were  folemn  and  ge 
nerous.  To  make  Sufan  Had  A' in  my  wife, 
was  the  fcope  of  all  my  willies  and  labours. 
By  (laying  I  mould  haflen  this  definable  event, 
and  incur  little  hazard — by  going,  I  fliould 
alienate  the  .affections  of  Thetford ;  by 
whom,  it  is  but  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that 
I  had  hitherto  been  treated  with  unexampled 

generofity 
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^enerofity  and   kindnefs ;  and  blaft  all  the 
fchemes  I  had  formed  for  rifing  into  wealth. 

"  My  re fol ut ion  was  by  no  means  fledfaft  : 
as  often  as  a  letter  from  Malverton  arrived,. 
I  felt  myfdf  difpofed  to  haften  away;  but 
this  inclination  was  combated  by  new  argu* 
ments  and.  new  entreaties  of  Thetford. 

"  In  this  (late  of  fufpenfe,.  the  girl,  by 
whom  Mrs.  Thetford's  infant  was  nurfed, 
fell  fick.  She  was  an  excellent  creature,  and 
merited  betier  treatment  than  (he  received  :. 
like  me,  Ihe  refilled  the  perfuafions  of  her 
friends,  but  her  motives  for  remaining  were, 
difinterefted  and  heroic. 

"  No  fooner  did  her  indifpofit ion  appear,., 
than  me  was  hurried  to  the  hofpital..  I  law 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the. 
affurances  of  Thetford  ;:— every  confideration, 
gave  way  to  his  fear  of  death.  After  the 
girl's  departure,  though  he  knew  that  (lie 
was  led  by  his  means  to  execution,  yet  he. 
confolcd  himfelf  with  repeating  and  believing 
her  aflertions — that  her  difeafe  was  not  the. 
fever. 

c  6  "  I  was* 
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"  I  was  now  greatly  alarmed  for  my  own 
fafety.  I  was  determined  to  encounter  his 
anger,  and  repel  his  perfuafions,  and  to  depart 
with  the  market- man  next  morning.  That 
night,  however,  I  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever.  I  knew  in  what  manner  patients  were 
treated  at  the  hofpital,  and  removal  thither 
was  to  the  lad  degree  abhorred, 

'*  The  morning  arrived,  and  my  fituation 
was  difcovered.  At  the  firil  intimation, 
Thetford  rufhed  out  of  the  houfe,  and  re- 
fufecl  to  re-enter  it  till  1  was  removed.  I 
knew  not  my  fate  till  three  ruffians  made 
their  appearance  at  my  bedfide,  and  com 
municated  their  commiffion. 

"  I  called  on  the  name  of  Thetford  and 
his  wife  ; — I  entreated  a  moment's  delay,  till 
J  had  feen  thefe  perfons,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  refpite  from  my  fentence. — They 
were  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  and  prepared  to 
execute  their  office  by  force. — J  was  delirious 
with  rage  and  with  terror.  I  heaped  the 
bittercft  execrations  on  my  murderer ;  and 
by  turns  invoked  the  companion,  and  poured 
3  a  tor- 
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a  torrent  of  reproaches  on  the  wretches 
v\hoin  he  had  fclefted  for  his  minifters. —  My 
ftruggles  and  outcries  were  vain. 

"  I  have  no  perfect  recoiled  ion  of  what 
parted,,  till  my  arrival  -at  the  hofpital.  My 
f  affions  combined  with  my  clifeafe  to  make 
rie  frantic  and  wild.  In  a  ftate  like  mine, 
the  flighted  motion  could  not  be  endured 
\vithout  agony  j  what  then  muft  I  have  felt, 
frorched  and  dazzled  by  the  fun,  fuftained 
by  hard  boards,  and  borne  for  miles  over  a 
jugged  pavement  ? 

"  I  cannot  make  you  comprehend  the 
zinguim  of  my  feelings  : — to  be  disjointed, 
and  torn  piece-meal  by  the  rack,  was  a  tor 
ment  inexpreffibly  inferior  to  this.  Nothing 
excites  my  wonder,  but  that  I  did  not  ex 
pire  before  the  cart  had  moved  three  paces. 

"  I  knew  not  how,  or  by  whom  I  was 
moved  from  this  vehicle  i — infenfibility  came 
at  length  to  my  relief.  After  a  time  I  open 
ed  my  eyes,  and  ilowly  gained  fome  know 
ledge  of  my  fituation  : — 1  lay  upon  a  mat- 
trefs,  whofe  condition  proved  that  a  half- 
decayed 
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decaye-.l  corpfe  had  recently  been  dragged 
from  it.  The  room  was  large,  but  it  was 
covered  with  beds  like  my  own;  between 
each  there  was  fcarcely  the  interval  of  three 
feet  ;  each  fuftained  a  wretch,  whofe  groans 
and  diftortions  belpoke  the  defperatenefs  of 
his  condition. 

"  The  atmofphere  was  loaded  by  mortal 
flenches.  A  vapour,  fuffotating.  and  ma 
lignant,  fcarcely  allowed  me  to  breathe. 
No  fuitable  receptacle  vs  as  provided  for  the 
evacuations  produced  by  medicine  or  difeafe.. 
My  neareft  neighbour  was  flr.uggiing  with 
death  j  and  my  bed,  equally  extend  jd,  was 
moifl  v,  ith  the  detefrable  matter  which  had. 
flowed  frum  his  Itomach. 

"  You  v\iil  icarcely  believe  that,  in  this 
fcene  of  horrors,  the  found  of  laughter 
fhould  be  overheard.  While  the  upper 
rooms  of  this  bu.ldmg  are  fi;led  with  the 
ficiv  and  the  dying,  the  lower  apartments 
are  the  icene  of  carouials  and  mirth.  The 
wretches  who  are  hired,  at  enormous  wages, 
to  tend  the  fick,  and  convey  away  the  dead, 

neglect 
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negletfl  their  duty,  and  coafume  the  cordials 
which  are  provided  for  the  patients,  in  de 
bauchery  and  riot. 

"  A  female  vifage,  bloated  with  malig 
nity  and  drunkenneis,  occasionally  looked 
in  :  dying  eyes  were  cad  upon  her,  invoking 
the  boon,  perhaps,  of  a  drop  of  cold  water ; 
or  her  affiftance  to  change  a  pofture,  which 
compelled  him  to  behold  the  ghaftly  writh- 
ings  or  deathful  fmile  of  his  neighbour. 

"  The  vifitant  had  left  the  banquet  for  a 
moment,  only  to  fee  who  was  dead..  If  fhe 
entered  the  room,  blinking  eyes  and  reeling 
fteps  (hewed  her  to  be  totally  unqualified 
for  miniftering  the  aid  that  was  needed. — 
Frcfently  fhe  difappeared,  and  others  afcend- 
ed  the  ftaircafe;  a  coffin  was  deposited  at 
the  door — the  wretch,  whofe  heart  ftill  qui 
vered,  was  feized  by  rude  hands,,  and  dragged 
along  the  floor  into  the  pafiage. 

u  Oh  !  how  poor  are  the  conceptions 
which  are  formed  by  the  fortunate  few,  of  the 
fufferings  to  which  millions  of  their  fellow- 
beings  are  condemned  !  This  mifery  was 

more 
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more  frightful,  becaufe  it  was  feen  to  flow 
from  the  depravity  of  the  attendants.  My 
own  eyes  only  would  make  me  credit  the 
exiftence  of  wicked nefs  fo  enormous.  No 
wonder  that  to  die  in  garrets,  and  cellars., 
and  (tables,  unvifited  and  unknown,  had  by 
fo  many  been  preferred  to  being  brought 
hither. 

"  A  phyfician  caft  an  eye  upon  my  ftate ; 
he  gave  fome  directions  to  the  perfon  who 
attended  him.     I  did  not  comprehend  them 
— they  were  never  executed  by  the  nurfes  -y 
and  if  the  attempt  had  been  made,  I  mould 
probably  have  refufed  to  receive  what  was 
offered.     Recovery  was  equal iy  beyond  my 
expectations    and   my   vviihes.      The   fcene 
which  was  hourly  difplayed  before  me — the 
entrance  of  the  fick,  mod  of  whom  perifhed 
in  a  few  hours,  and  their  departure  to  the 
graves  prepared  for  them,  reminded  me  of 
the  fate  to  which  I  alfo  was  referved. 

"  Three  days  pafled  away,  in  which  every 
hour  was  expected  to  be  the  laft.  That 
amidft  an  atmofphere  fo  contagious  and 

deadly 
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<L  eadly — amidft  caufes  of  deflrudlion  hourly 
gccumulating,  1  (hould  yet  furvive,  appears 
to  me  nothing  lefs  than  miraculous ; — that 
cf  fo  many  conduced  to  this  houfe,  the 
only  one  who  pafled  out  of  it  alive  {hould 
be  mylelf,  almoft  furpaffcs  my  belief. 

"  Some  inexplicable  principle  rendered 
liarmleis  thofe  potent  enemies  of  human  life. 
My  fever  fubfided  and  vanimed.  My 
itrength  was  revived  ;  and  the  firft  ufe  that 
I  made  of  my  limbs,  was  to  bear  me  far 
from  the  contemplation,  and  fufferance  of 
thofe  evils," 
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CHAP.  111. 


A  VISIT  TO  FORMER   SCENES. 

JHLAVING  gratified  my  curiofity  in  this 
refpecl,  Wallace  proceeded  to  remind  me  of 
the-  circumftances  of  our  firft  interview. — 
He  had  entertained  doubts  whether  1  was 
the  perfbn  whom  he  had  met  at  Lefher's. 
I  acknowledged  mjfcif  to  be  the  fame,  and 
enquired,  in  my  t'urn,  into  the  motives  of 
his  conducl  on  that  occafion. 

"  I  conlefa,"  laid  he.,  with  feme  h dila 
tion,  "  I  meant  only  to  fport  with  your 
fimplicity  and  ignorance.  You  muft  not 
imagine,  however,  that  my  (Iratagem  was 

deep- 
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Jeep-laid  and  deliberately  executed.  My 
profeffions  at  the  tavern  were  fincere  ; — I 
;neant  not  to  injure,  but  to  ferve  you.  It  was 
not  till  I  reached  the  head  of  the  ftaircafe, 
ihat  the  mifchievous  contrivance  occurred. 
I  forefaw  nothing  at  the  moment  but  lu 
dicrous  miftakes  and  embarrafTment  : — the 
fcheme  was  executed  almoft  at  the  very  mor 
..nent  it  occurred. 

"  After  I  had  returned  to  the  parlour, 
Thetford  charged  me  with  the  delivery  of  a 
meffage  in  a  diftant  quarter  of  the  city.  It 
was  not  till  I  had  performed  this  commif- 
(lon,  and  had  let  out  on  my  return,  that  I 
fully  revolved  the  confequences  likely  to  flow 
from  my  project, 

"  That  Thetford  and  his  wife  would  de 
tect  you  in  their  bedchamber,  was  unquef- 
tionable.  Perhaps,  weary  of  my  long  delay, 
you  would  have  fairly  undrdfed  and  gone  to 
bed.  The  married  couple  would  have  mads 
preparation  to  follow  you  ;  and,  when  the 
curtain  was  undrawn,  would  difcovcra.robiift 

youth 
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youth  faft  afleep  in  their  place. — Thefc 
images,  which  had  juft  before  excited  my 
laughter,  now  produced  a  very  different, 
emotion  :  I  dreaded  fome  fatal  cataftrophe 
from  the  fiery  paffions  of  Thetford.  In  the 
firft  tranfports  of  his  fury  he  might  piftol 
you,  or  at  leaft  might  command  you  to  be 
dragged  to  prifon. 

"  I  now  heartily  repented  of  my  jeft,  and 
haftened  home  that  I  might  prevent,  as  far 
as  poffible,  the  evil  effects  that  might  flow 
from  it.  The  acknowledgment  of  my  own 
agency  in  this  affair  would  at  lead  transfer 
Thetford's  indignation  to  myfelf,  to  whom  it 
was  equitably  due. 

"  The  married  couple  had  retired  to  their 
chamber,  and  no  alarm  or  confufion  had  fol 
lowed  i — this  was  an  inexplicable  circum- 
ftance.  I  waited  with  impatience  till  the 
mor:;ing  fliould  furnilh  a  folution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  morning  arrived.  A  ftrange 
event  had  indeed  taken  place  in  their  bed 
chamber  :  they  found  an  infant  afleep  in 

their 
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th  Hr  bed.  Thetford  had  been  roufed  twice 
in  the  night — once  by  a  noife  in  the  clofet, 
and  afterwards  by  a  noife  at  the  door. 

"  Some  connection  between  thefe  founds 
and  the  foundling  was  naturally  fufpected. 
In  the  morning  the  clofet  was  examined, 
and  a  coarfe  pair  of  (hoes  was  found  on  the 
floor;  the  chamber-door,  which  Thetford 
had  locked  in  the  evening,  was  difcovered 
to  be  open,  as  likewife  a  window  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  Thefe  appearances  were  a  fource  of 
wonder  and  doubt  to  others,  but  were  per 
fectly  intelligible  to  me.  I  rejoiced  that  my 
fhatagem  had  no  more  dangerous  confe- 
quence,  and  admired  the  ingenuity  and  per- 
feverance  with  which  you  had  extricated 
yourfelf  from  fo  critical  a  date." 

This  narrative  was  only  the  verification  of 
my  own  conjectures.  Its  fads  were  quickly 
fupplanted  in  my  thoughts  by  the  diiaflrous 
piiture  he  had  drawn  of  the  ftate  of  the  hof- 
pital.  I  was  confounded  and  fhocked  by 
the  magnitude  of  this  evil ; — the  caufe  of  it 

was 
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was  obvious :  the  wretches  whom  money 
could  purchafe,  were  of  courfe  licentious 
and  unprincipled  ;  fuperintended  and  con^ 
trouled,  they  might  be  ufeful  inftruments, 
but  that  fuperintendence  could  not  be 
bought. 

What  qualities  were  requifue  in  the  go 
vernor  of  fuch  an  inftitution  ? — He  mud 
have  zeal,  diligence,  and  perfeverance  ;— he 
mud  aft  from  lofty  and  pure  motives  ;— he 
mud  be  mild  and  firm,  intrepid  and  com 
pliant.  One  perfe&iy  qualified  for  the  of 
fice  it  is  defirable,  but  not  poffible,  to  find. 
A  ditpaffionate  and  honed  -zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  duty  and  humanity  may  be  of  eminent 
utility.  Am  I  not  endowed  with  this  zeal  ? 
Cannot  my  feeble  efforts  obviate  fome  por 
tion  of  this  evil  ? 

No  one  has  hitherto  claimed  this  difguft- 
ful  and  perilous  fituation.  My  powers  and 
ciifcernment  are  fmall  ;  but  if  they  be  ho- 
neftly  exerted,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  fome- 
what  beneficial. 

The 
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The  impulfe  produced  by  theft  fefleo 
tons  was  to  batten  to  the  City  Hall,  and 
make  known  my  wifhes.  This  impulfe  was 
c.~>ntrouled  by  recollrftions  of  my  own  indlf- 
f  ofition-,  and  of  the  (late  of  Wallace.  To 
deliver  this  youth  to  his  friends,  was  the 
f:rongeft  obligation;  when  this  was  dif- 
ch  rged,  I  might  return  to  the  city,  and 
acquit  my-felf  of  mote  compr -henfive  duties. 

Wallace  had  now  enjoyed  a  few  hours' 
reft,  and  was  perfuaded  to  begin  the  journey. 
It  was  now  noon-day,  and  the  fun  darted  in- 
fiipportable  rays.  Wallace  was  more  fenfible 
than  myfelf  of  their  unwholefome  influence. 
We  had  not  reached  the  fuburbs  when  his 
flrength  was  wholly  exhaufted  ;  and,  had  I 
riot  fupported  him,  he  would  have  funk  upon 
the  pavement. 

My  limbs  were  fcarcely  lefs  weak,  but 
my  relolutions  were  much  more  ftrenuous 
than  Lis;  I  made  light  of  his  indifj ..ofition^ 
and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  that  his 
vigour*  would  return  in  proportion  to  his 
(Mance  from  the  city.  The  moment  we 
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fhould  reach  a  fhade,  a  fhort  refpite  would 
reftore  us  to  health  and  cheerfulnefs. 

Nothing  could  revive  his  courage,  or  in 
duce  him  to  go  on  5 — to  return,  or  to  pro 
ceed  was  equally  impracticable.  But,  mould 
he  be  able  to  return,  where  fhould  he  find 
a  retreat  ? — The  clanger  of  relapfe  was  im 
minent  : — his  own  chamber  at  Thetford's 
was  unoccupied.  If  he  could  regain  this 
houfe,  might  I  not  procure  him  aphyfician, 
and  perform  for  him  the  part  of  nurfe. 

His  prefent  fituation  was  critical  and 
mournful.  To  remain  in  the  ftreet,  expofed 
to  the  malignant  fervours  of  the  fun,  was 
not  to  be  endured.  To  carry  him  in  my 
arms,  exceeded  my  ftrength.  Should  J  not 
claim  the  affiftance  of  the  firft  paflenger  that 
appeared  ? 

At  that  moment  a  horfe  and  chaife  pafled 
us.  The  vehicle  proceeded  at  a  quick  pace. 
He  that  rode  in  it,  might  afford  us  the  fuc- 
cour  that  we  needed.  He  might  beperluaded 
to  deviate  from  his  courfe,  and  convey  the 
helplefs  Wallace  to  the  houfe  we  had  juft  left. 

This 
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This  thought  inftantly  impelled  me  for 
ward.  Feeble  as  I  was,  1  even  ran  with 
fpeed,  in  order  to  overtake  the  vehicle. 
My  purpoie  was  effected  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the 
carriage  contained  but  one  perfon,  who 
{lopped  at  my  requeil :  his  countenance  and 
guile  were  mild  and  encouraging. 

cc  Good  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  "  here  is 
a  young  man  too  indifpofed  to  walk  j — I 
want  him  carried  to  his  lodgings.  Will  you, 
for  money  or  for  chirity,  allow  him  a  place 
in  your  chaife,  and  fet  him  down  where  I 
(hall  direft  ?" — Obierving  tokens  of  hefita- 
tion,  I  continued — "  You  need  have  no 
fears  to  perform  this  office ; — he  is  not  fick, 
but  merely  feeble.  I  will  not  aik  twenty 
minute^,  and  you  may  alk  what  reward  you 
think  proper." 

Still  he  hefitated  to  comply.  His  bufi- 
nefs,  he  faid,  had  not  led  him  into  the  city  ; 
he  merely  patted  along  the  fkirts  of  it, 
•whence  he  conceived  that  no  danger  would 
arile.  He  was  defirous  of  helping  the 

VOL.  ii.  D  unfortunate, 
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unfortunate,  but  he  could  not  think  of  rifk- 
ing  his  own  life  in  the  cau'e  of  a^ftranger, 
when  he  had  a  wife  and  children  depending 
on  his  exigence  and  exeitions  for  bread. 
It  gave  him  pain  to  refufe  ;  but  he  thought 
his  duty  to  himfelf  and  to  others  required 
that  he  Ihould  not  hazard  his  iafety  by  com 
pliance. 

This  plea  was  irrefiftible.  The  mildnefs 
of  his  manner  mewed  that  he  might  have 
been  overpowered  by  perfuafion,  or  tempted 
by  reward.  I  would  not  take  advantage  of 
his  tradability  ;  but  mould  have  declined 
his  affiflance,  even  if  it  had  been  (pontane- 
oufly  offered.  I  turned  away  from  him  in 
fllence,  and  prepared  to  return  to  the  fpot 
where  I  had  left  my  friend.  The  man  now 
refumed  his  way. 

In  this  perplexity,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that,  fmce  this  perfon  was  going  into 
the  country,  he  might  poflibly  confent 
to  carry  Wallace  with  him.  I  confided 
'greatly  in  the  falutary  influence  of  rural  airs. 
I  believed  that  debility  conftituted  the  whole 

of 
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of  his  complaint ;  that  continuance  in  the 
city  might  occafion  his  relapfe,  or  at  leaft 
procraftinate  his  federation. 

I  once  more  addrefled  myfelf  to  the  tra 
veller,  and  enquired  in  what  direction,  and 
how  far  he  was  going.  To  my  unfpeakable 
fatisfaction,  his  anfwer  informed  me  that  his 
home  lay  beyond  Mr.  Hadwin's,  and  that 
his  road  carried  him  directly  pad  that  gen 
tleman's  door.  He  was  willing  to  receive 
Wallace  into  his  chaife,  and  to  leave  him  at 
his  uncle's. 

This  joyous  and  aufpicious  occurrence 
farpafled  my  fondeft  hopes.  I  hurried  with 
the  pleating  tidings  to  Wallace,  who  eagerly 
confented  to  enter  the  carriage.  I  thought 
not  at  the  moment  of  myfelf,  or  how.  far  the 
fame  means  of  efcaping  from  my  danger 
might  be  ufed.  The  ftranger  could  not  be 
anxious  on  my  account ;  and  Wallace's  de 
jection  and  weaknefs  may  apologize  for  his 
not  foliciting  my  company,  or  expreffing  his 
fears  for  my  lafety.  He  was  no  fooner 
feated  than  the  traveller  hurried  away.  I 
D  2  gazed 
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gazed  after  them,  motionlefs  and  mute,  till 
the  carriage,  turning  a  corner,  patted  beyond 
my  fight. 

I  had  now  leifure  to  revert  to  my  own 
condition,  and  to  ruminate  on  that  feries  of 
abrupt  and  diverfified  events  that  had  hap 
pened  during  the  few  hours  which  had  been 
paffed  in  the  city:  the  end  of  my  coming 
was  thus  fpeedily  and  fatisfactoriiy  accom- 
plifhed.  My  hopes  and  fears  had  rapidly 
fluctuated  ;  t~ut,  refpecTmg  this  young  man, 
had  now  fubiided  into  calm  and  propitious 
certainty.  Beiore  the  decline  of  the  fun, 
he  would  enter  hi-  paternal  roof,  and  diffufe 
ineffable  joy  throughout  that  peaceful  and 
cha  lie  afylum. 

This  contempla  ion,  though  rapturous 
and  fvJCihing,  ipecdtiy  gave  way  to  reflec 
tions  on  the  conduct  which  my  duty  re- 
quirec',  and  the  lafe  departure  of  Wallace 
atioidcd  me  liberty  to  purfue.  To  offer 
m)leif  as  a  iuperintendcnt  of  the  hofpitul, 
was  il:il  my  purpofe.  The  languors  of  my 
frame  might  terminate  in  fickncis  -,  but  this 
4  event 
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event  it  was  ufdefs  to  anticipate.  The  lofty 
fite  and  pure  airs  of  Bufh-htll  might  tend 
to  diffipate  my  languors,  and  reilore  me  to 
health.  At  leafl,  while  I  had  power,  I  was 
bound  to  exert  it  to  the  wifeft  purpofes.  I 
refolved  to  £.-ek  the  City  Hail  immediately, 
and  for  that  end  eroded  the  intermediate 
fields  which  feparated  Saffifras  fromChefnut- 
ftreet. 

More  urgent  confiderations  had  diverted 
my  attention  from  the  money  which  I  bore 
about  me,  and  from  the  image  of  the  defo- 
late  lady  to  whom  it  belonged.  My  inten 
tions  with  regard  to  her  were  the  fame  as 
ever ;  but  now  it  occurred  to  me  with  new 
force,  that  my  death  might  preclude  an  in 
terview  between  us,  and  that  it  was  prudent 
to  dilpofe,  in  fome  ufeful  way,  of  the  money 
which  would  otherwife  be  left  to  the  fport 
of  chance. 

The   evils  which    had  befallen    this  city 

were  obvious  and  enormous.,     Hunger  and 

negligence  had   exaggerated   the   malignity, 

and  facilitated  the  progrefs  of  the  peltilence. 

D  3  Could 
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Could  this  money  be  more  ufefully  employ 
ed  than  in  alleviating  thefe  evils  ? — During 
^ny  life  I  had  no  power  over  it ;  but  my 
death  would  juftify  me  in  prescribing  the 
courfe  which  it  mould  take. 

How  was  this  courfe  to  be  pointed  out  ? 
— How  might  I  place  it,  fo  that  1  mould 
effect  my  intentions  without  relinquiming 
the  poflefiion  during  my  lite? 

Thefe  thoughts  were  iuperfeded  by  a  tide 
of  new  fenfations.  The  weight  that  in 
commoded  my  brows  and  my  ftomach  was 
fuddenly  increafed.  My  brain  was  ..ufurped 
by  fome  benumbing  power,  and  my  limbs 
refufed  to  fupport  me.  My  pulfations  were 
quickened,  and  the  prevalence  ot  fever  could 
no  longer  be  doubted. 

Till  now,  I  had  entertained  a  faint  hope 
that  my  indifpolition  would  vanifh  of  itlelf. 
This  hope  was  at  an  end.  The  grave  was 
before  me,  and  my  projects  of  curiolity  or 
benevolence  were  to  fink  into  oblivion.  I 
was  not  bereaved  of  the  powers  of  reflection. 
The  confequenccs  of  lying  in  the  road, 

fnendlels 
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friendlefs  and  unprotected,  were  fare  :  the 
firft  paffrnger  would  notice  me,  and  haften 
to  fummon  one  of  thofe  carriages  which  are 
bufy,  ni^ht  and  day,  in  tranfporting  its  vic 
tims  to  i he  ho-pital. 

This  fate  was,  beyond  all  others,  abhor 
rent  to  my  imagination.  To  hide  me  under 
feme  roof,  where  my  existence  would  be  un 
known  and  unfufpecled,  and  where  I  might 
perifh  unrnolefled  and  in  quiet,  was  my  pre- 
lent  wifli.  Thctford's  or  Medlico.te's  might 
afford  me  fuch  an  afylum,  if  ic  were  poflible 
to  reach  it. 

I  made  the  rnoft  ftrenuous  exertions,  but 
they  coul-1  not  carry  me  forward  more  than 
a  hundred  paces ;  here  I  refted  on  fteps, 
which,  on  looking  up,  I  perceived  to  belong 
to  Welbeck's  houfe, 

This  incident  was  unexpected.  It  led  my 
reflections  into  a  new  train.  To  go  farther, 
in  the  prelent  condition  of  my  frame,  was 
impoffible.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
dwelling.  All  its  avenues  were  clofed. 
Whether  it  had  remained  unoccupied  fmce 
D  4  my 
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my  flight  from  it,  I  could  not  decide ;— it 
was  evident  that  at  prefent  it  was  without 
inhabitants.  Poffibly  it  might  have  con 
tinued  in  the  fame  condition  in  which  Wei- 
beck  had  left  it:  "beds  or  fofas  might  be 
found,  on  which  a  fick  man  might  rett,  and 
be  fearlefs  of  intrufion. 

This  inference  was  qirckly  overturned 
by  the  obvious  fuppofition  that  every  avenue 
was  bolted  and  locked  ;  this,  however,  might 
not  be  the  condition  of  the  baih-houfe,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  that  required  to  be 
guarded  with  unufual  precautions.  I  was 
fuffocated  by  inward,  and  fcorched  by  ex 
ternal  heat ;  and  the  relief  of  bathing  and 
drinking  appeared  ineftimable. 

The  value  of  this  prize,  in  addition  to 
my  defire  to  avoid  the  obfervation  of  paf- 
fengers,  made  me  exert  all  my  remnant  of 
ftrength  j  repeated  efforts  at  length  enabled 
me  to  mount  the  wall,  and  placed  me,  as  I 
imagined,  in  fecurity.  I  fwallowed  large 
draughts  of  water  as  foon  as  I  could  reach 
the  well. 

The 
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The  effect  was  for  a  time  falutary  and 
delicious.  My  fervours  were  abated,  and 
my  faculties  relieved  from  the  weight  which 
had  lately  opprefTcd  them.  My  prefent  con 
dition  was  unfpeakably  more  advantageous 
than  the  former ; — I  did  not  believe  that  it 
could  be  improved,  till,  cafting  my  eye 
vaguely  over  the  building,  f  happened  to 
obferve  the  (butters  of  a  lower  window  partly 
opened. 

Whether  this  was  occafioned  by  defign  or 
by  accident,  there  were  no  means  of  de 
ciding.  Perhaps,  in  the  precipitation  of  the 
lateil  poifeflor,  this  window  had  been  over 
looked  ;  — perhaps  it  had  been  unclofed  by 
violtiice,  and  afforded  entrance  to  a  robber. 
By  what  n.eans  foever  it  had  happened,  it 
undoubtedly  afforded  ingrefs  to  me.  I  felt 
no  fcruple  in  profiting  by  this  circumftance. 
My  purpofes  were  not  dimoneft.  I  fhould- 
not  injure  or  purloin  any  thing.  It  was 
laudable. to  feek  a  refuge  from  the  well-meant 
perfecutions  of  thole  who  governed  the  city. 
All  1  fought  was  the  privilege  of  dying  alone. 
D  5  Having 
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Having  entered  at  the  window,  I  could 
not  but  remark  that  the  furniture  and  its 
arrangements  had  undergone  no  alteration 
in  my  abfence.  I  moved  foftly  from  one 
apartment  to  anpther,  till  at  length  I  entered 
that  which  had  formerly  been  Welbeck's 
bedchamber. 

The  bed  was  naked  of  covering;  the  ca 
binets  and  clofets  exhibited  their  faflenings 
broken — their  contents  were  gone.  Whe 
ther  thefe  appearances  had  been  produced  by 
midnight  robbers,  or  by  the  minifters  of  law, 
and  the  rage  of  the  creditors  of  Welbeck, 
was  a  topic  of  fruitlefs  conjecture. 

My  defign  was  now  effected  :  this  cham 
ber  mould  be  the  fcene  of  my  difeafe,  and 
my  refuge  from  the  charitable  cruelty  of  my 
neighbours.  My  new  fenfations  conjured  up 
the  hope  that  my  indifpofition  might  prove 
a  temporary  evil; — inftead  of  peftilential, 
or  malignant  fever,  it  might  be  a  harmlefs 
intermittent.  Time  would  afcertain  its 
true  nature ;  meanwhile,  I  turned  the  car 
pet  into  a  coverlet,  fupplying  my  pitcher 

with 
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with  water,  and  adminiftered,  without 
fearing  and  without  fear,  that  remedy  which 
v;as  placed  within  my  reach. 


CHAP.  IV. 


MYSTERY. 

A  LAID  myfelf  on  the  bed,  and  wrapped 
rny  limbs  in  the  folds  of  the  carpet.  My 
thoughts  were  reftlelsand  perturbed.  I  was 
once  more  bufy  in  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
which  I  ought  to  puriue,  with  regard  to  the 
bank-bil!s.  I  weighed,  with  fcrupulous  at 
tention,  every  circumftance  that  might  in 
fluence  my  decifio.i.  I  could  not  conceive 
any  more  beneficial  application  of  this 
u  6  property, 
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property,  than  to  the  fervice  of  the  indigent 
at  this  feafon  of  multiplied  diftrefs  ;  but  I 
confidered  that  if  my  death  were  unknown, 
the  houfe  would  not  be  opened  or  examined 
till  the  peftilence  had  ceafed,  and  the  be 
nefits  of  this  application  would  thus  be 
partly  or  wholly  precluded. 

This  feafon  of  diteate,  however,  would 
give  place  to  a  feafon  of  icarcity.  The  num 
ber  and  wants  of  the  poor,  during  the  en- 
fuing  winter,  would  be  deplorably  aggra 
vated.  What  multitudes  might  be  refcued 
from  famine  and  nakednefs  by  the  judicious 
application  ot  this  iiim  ? 

But  how  fhould  I  fecure  this  application  ? 
— To  enclote  the  bills  in  a  letter,  directed  to 
fome  eminent  citizen  or  public  officer,  was 
the  obvious  proceeding*  Both  of  thefe  con 
ditions  were  fulfilled  in  the  perfon  of  the 
preient  chLf  magistrate  ;  to  him,  therefore, 
the  packet  wa.-  to  be  lent. 

Paper  and  the  implements  for  writing  were 
neceflary  for  this  end.  Would  they  be 
found,  I  afked,  in  the  upper  room  ? — If  that 

apartment, 
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apartment,  like  the  reft  which  I  had  feen, 
and  its  furniture  had  remained  untouched, 
my  tafk  would  be  practicable;  but  if  the 
means  of  writing  were  not  to  be  immedi 
ately  procured,  my  purpofe,  momentous 
and  dear  as  it  was,  muft  be  relinquimed. 

The  truth  in  this  refpecl:  was  eafily,  and 
ought  immedia'dy  to  be  afcertained.  I  rofe 
from  the  bed,  which  I  had  lately  taken,  and 
proceeded  to  the  ftudy.  The  entries  and 
fta  rcafes  were  illuminated  by  a  pretty  flrong 
twilight.  The  rooms,  in  confequence  of 
every  ray  being  excluded  by  the  clofed  mut 
ters,  were  nearly  as  dark  as  if  it  had  been 
midnight.  Thofe  into  which  I  had  al 
ready  pafled  were  locked,  but  its  key  was 
in  each  lock.  I  flattered  myfelf  that  the  en- 
tra;ice  into  the  ftudy  would  be  found  in  the 
fame  condition.  The  door  was  (hut,  but 
no  key  was  to  be  feen.  My  hopes  were  con- 
fiderably  damped  by  this  appearance  •,  but  I 
conceived  it  to  be  flill  poilible  to  enter, 
iince,  by  chance  or  by  defign,  the  door 
might  be  unlocked. 

My 
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My  fingers  touched  the  lock,  when  a 
found  was  heard  as  if  a  bolt,  appending  to 
the  door  on  the  infide,  had  been  drawn.  I 
was  ftartled  by  this  incident.  It  betokened 
that  the  room  was  already  occupied  by  jonie 
other,  who  defired  to  exclude  a  vifitor.  The 
unbarred  fhutter  below  was  remembered, 
and  afibciated  itfelf  with  this  circumftance. 
That  this  houfe  mould  be  entered  by  the 
fame  avenue,  at  the  fame  time,  and  this 
room  fhould  be  fought  by  two  perfons,  was 
a  myfterious  concurrence. 

I  began  to  queftipn  whether  I  had  heard 
diftinctly.  Numberlefs  inexplicable  noifes 
are  apt  to  aflail  the  ear  in  an  empty  dwell 
ing  ;  the  very  echoes  of  our  fteps  are  un 
wonted  and  new  :  this,  perhaps,  was  fome 
fuch  found.  Refuming  courage,  I  once 
more  applied  to  the  lock.  The  door,  in 
fpite  of  my  repeated  efforts,  would  not 
open. 

My  defign  was  too  momentous  to  be  rea 
dily  relinquifhed.  My  curiofity  and  my  fears 
likewife  were  awakened.  The  marks  of 

violence,  • 
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violence,  which  I  had  feen  on  the  clofets  and 
cabinets  below,  Teemed  to  indicate  the  pre- 
fence  of  plunderers.  Here  was  one  who 
laboured  for  feclufion  and  concealment. 

The  pillage  was  not  made  upon  my  pro 
perty.  My  weaknefs  would  difable  me  from 
encountering  or  mattering  a  man  of  violence. 
To  folicit  admiflion  into  this  room,  ,  would 
be  ufelefs — to  attempt  to  force  my  way, 
would  beabfurd.  Thefe  reflections  prompt 
ed  me  to  withdraw  from  the  door  j  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  conclufions  I  had  drawn, 
and  the  importance  of  gaining  accefs  to  this 
apartment,  combined  to  check  my  fteps. 

Perplexed  as  to  the  means  I  (hould  em 
ploy,  I  once  more  tried  the  lock.  This  at 
tempt  was  as  fruitlefs  as  the  former.  Though 
hopelefs  of  any  information  to  be  gained  by 
that  means,  I  put  my  eye  to  the  keyhole : 
I  difcovered  a  light  different  from  what  was 
ufually  met  with  at  this  hour ; — it  was  not 
the  twilight  which  the  fun,  imperfectly  ex 
cluded,  produces,  but  gleams  as  from  a 

lampj 
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lamp  ;  yet  the  gleams  were  fainter  and  ob- 
fcurer  than  a  lamp  generally  imparts. 

Was  this  a  confirmation  of  my  firft  con 
jecture  ? — Lamplight  at  noon-day,  in  a 
manfion  thus  deferted,  and  in  a  room  which 
had  been  the  fcene  of  memorable  and  dif- 
aftrous  events,  was  ominous.  Hitherto  no 
direct  proof  had  been  given  of  the  prefence 
of  a  human  being; — how  to  afcertain  his 
prefence,  or  whether  it  were  eligible  by  any 
means  to  afcertain  it,  were  points  on  which 
I  had  not  deliberated. 

I  had  no  power  to  deliberate.  My  cu- 
riofity  impelled  me  to  call — "  Is  there  any 
one  within  ? — Speak  !" 

Thefe  words  were  fcarcely  uttered,  whea 
fome  one  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  vehement, 
but  half-fmothered — "  Good  God  !" 

A  deep  paufe  fucceeded.  I  waited  for  an 
anfwer — forfomewhacto  which  this  emphatic 
invocation  might  be  a  prelude.  Whether 
the  tones  were  expreflive  of  furprife,  or 
pain,  or  grief,  was  for  a  moment  dubious. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  motives  which  led  me  to  this 
Louie  fuggefted  the  fufpicion  which  pre- 
i^ntly  fucceeded  to  m/  doabts,  that  the 
jierfon.  within  was  diiabled  by  fickneis.  The 
circmnttances  of  my  own  condition  took 
2 way  the  improbability  from  this  belief. — 
Why  might  not  another  be  induced,  like 
me,  to  hide  himfdf  in  this  defolate  retreat  ? 
— Might  not  a  fervant,  left  to  take  care  of 
the  houfe — ameaiure  ufually  adopted  by  the 
opulent  at  this  time,  be  feized  by  the  reign- 
hg  malady  ? — Incapacitated  for  exertion,  or 
fearing  to  be  dragged  to  the  hofpital,  he  has 
fhut  himfelf  in  this  apartment.  The  rob 
ber,  it  may  be,  who  came  to  pillage,  was 
overtaken,  and  detained  by  dileale.  In  either 
cafe,  detection  or  intrufion  would  be  hateful, 
and  would  be  afliduoufly  eluded. 

Thefe  thoughts  had  no  tendency  to  weaken 
or  divert  my  efforts  to  obtain  accefs  to  this 
room.  The  perfon  was  a  brother  in  cala 
mity,  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  fuccour  and 
cherifh  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power.  Once 
more  I  fpoke. 

«  Who 
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"  Who  is  witnin  ? — I  beleech  you  ari- 
fwer  me.  Whatever  you  he,  f  d^fire  to  do 
you  good,  and  not  injury.  Oren  the  door, 
and  let  me  know  your  condition.  I  will  try 
to  be  of  ufe  to  you." 

I  was  anfwered  by  a  deep  groan,  and  hy  a 
lob  counteracted  and  devoured,  as  it  were, 
by  a  mighty  effort.  This  token  of  diftrefs 
thrilled  to  my  heart.  My  terrors  wholly 
dilappeared,  and  gave  place  to  unlimited 
compafiion.  I  again  entreated  to  be  ad 
mitted,  promiiing  all  the  fuccour  or  confo- 
lation  which  my  lituation  allowed  me  to 
afford. 

Anfwers  were  made  in  tones  of  anger 
and  impatience,  blended  with  thofc  of  grief. 

"  I  want  no  fuccour  ; — vex  me  nut  with 
your  enueaties  and  offers.  Fly  from  this 
fpot  j — linger  not  a  moment,  left  you  par 
ticipate  my  deftiny,  and  rum  upon  your 
death  1" 

Thefe  I  confidered  merely  as  the  effufions 
of  delirium,  or  the  dictates  of  defpair.  The 
flyle  and  articulation  denoted  the  fpeaker  to 

be 
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be  fuperior  to  the  clafs  of  fervants  ;  hence 
my  anxiety  to  fee  and  to  aid  him  was  in- 
creafed.  My  remonftrances  were  flernly 
and  pertinacloufly  repelled.  For  a  time 
incoherent  and  impaffioned  exclamations 
(lowed  from  him  j  at  length  I  was  only  per 
mitted  to  hear  ftrong  aipirations  and  fobs, 
more  eloquent,  and  more  indicative  of  grief 
than  any  language. 

This  deportment  filled  me  with  no  lefs 
wonder  than  commiferation.  By  what  views 
this  perfon  was  led  hither — by  what  motives 
induced  to  deny  himTelf  to  my  entreaties, 
was  wholly  incomprchenliDle.  Again,  th  aigh, 
aopelefs  of  fucceis,  1  repeated  my  requed  to 
be  admitted. 

My  perfcverance  feemed  now  to  have  ex- 
haufted  all  his  patience,  ana  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder — *  A  chur  Mervyn, 
begone ! — Linger  but  a  moment,  and  my 
rage,  tiger-like,  will  rulli  upon  you,  and  rend 
you  limb  iroin  limb  !  ' 

This  add  re  Is  petrified  me.  The  voice 
that  uttticd  this  iauguinary  menace  was 

flrange 
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ftrange  to  my  ears ;  it  fuggefted  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  ever  having  heard  it  before.  Yet 
my  accents  had  betrayed  me  to  him  ;  he  was 
familiar  with  my  name.  Not uith (landing 
the  improbability  of  my  entrance  into  tins 
dwelling,  I  uas  clearly  recogniied,  and  un- 
hefitatingly  named  ! 

My  curiofity  and  c^mpafTion  were  in  no 
wife  diminished,  but  I  found  tn>fcif  com 
pelled  to  give  up  my  purpofe  : — I  withdrew 
reluctantly  from  the  door,  and  once  more 
threw  mvlelf  upon  my  bed.  Nothing  was 
more  ncceflaiy,  in  the  preient  condition  of 
my  frame,  than  fleep  ;  and  fleep  had  perhaps 
been  poflible,  if  the  fcene  around  me  had 
been  lefs  pregnant  with  caufes  of  wonder  and 
panic. 

Once  more  I  taiked  my  memory  in  order 
todifcover,  in  the  perions  witn  whom  I  had 
hitherto  converfed,  fome  reiemblance  in 
voice  or  tones  to  him  whom  I  had  juil  heard. 
This  procefs  was  effectual :  gradually  my 
imagination  called  up  an  image,  which  now, 
that  it  was  clearly  ieen,  J[  was  ailonilhed  had 

not 
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not  inftantly  occurred. — Three  years  ago,  a 
man,  by  name  Colvill,  came  on  foot,  and 
with  a  knapfack  on  his  back,  into  the  dif- 
tricl:  where  my  father  refided.  He  had 
learning  and  genius,  and  readily  obtained 
the  flation  for  which  only  he  deemed  him- 
felf  qualified— that  of  a  fchoolmafter. 

His  demeanour  was  gentle  and  modeft  ; 
his  habits,  as  to  fleep,  food,  and  exercife, 
abftemious  and  regular.  Meditation  in  the 
forefl,  or  reading  in  his  clofet,  feemed  to 
coijflitute,  together  with  attention  to  his 
fcholars,  his  ible  amufement  and  employ 
ment.  He  eflranged  himfelf  from  company, 
not  becaufe  fociety  afforded  no  pleafure,  but 
becaufe  ftudious  feclufion  afforded  him  the 
greateft  fatisfaction. 

No  one  was  more  idolized  by  his  unfuf- 
peding  neighbours.  His  fcholars  revered 
him  as  a  father,  and  made  under  his  tuition 
a  remarkable  proficiency.  His  character 
feemed  open  to  boundlefs  infpedion,  and 
his  conduct  was  pronounced  by  all  to  b& 
faultlefs. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  a  year  the  fcene  was  changed.- 
A  daughter  of  one  of  his  patrons,  young, 
artlefs,  and  beautiful,  appeared  to  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  arts  of  fome  deteftable  feducer. 
The  betrayer  was  gradually  detected  •,  and 
fucceflive  difcoveries  (hewed  that  the  fame 
artifices  had  been  practifed,  with  the  fame 
fuccefs,  upon  many  others.  Colvill  was  the 
arch  villain  ! — He  retired  from  the  ftorm  of 
vengeance  that  was  gathering  over  him,  and 
bad  not  been  heard  of  fince  that  period. 

]  (aw  him  rarely,  and  for  a  iliort  time  j 
and  I  was  a  mere  boy.  Hence  the  failure 
to  recollect  his  voice,  and  to  perceive  that 
the  voice  of  him  immured  in  the  room 
above,  was  the  fame  with  that  of  Colviil. 
Though  I  had  flight  reafons  for  recognifing 
his  features  or  accents,  1  had  abundant  caufe 
to  think  of  him  with  deteftation,  and  pur- 
fue  him  with  implacable  revenge  j  for  the 
victim  ot  his  arts,  (he  whofe  ruin  was  firfb 
detected,  was — myfifterl 

This  unhappy  girl  efcaped   from  the  up- 
braidings  of  her  parents,  from  the  contumelies 

of 
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of  the  world,  froni  the  goa.iings  of  remorfe, 
f  nd  the  anguifh  flowing  from  the  perfidy  and 
delertion  of  Colv:!!,  i  •  a  vo'untary  death.-— 
She  was  innocent  and  lively  Previous  to 
this  eul,  my  loul  was  ii.iked  with  her's  by 
r,  thoufand  relembhi-ces  and  i  mpatiiies,  as 
well  as  by  perpjtuai  imeiCuurie  from  infancy, 
r.nd  by  the  truicrn.il  relation.  She  ,/vas  my 
lifter,  my  p-.ecepire's,  and  friend  ;  but  (he 
died — her  end  was  violent,  uniiiiiely,  and 
criminal !  —  J  cannot  think,  of  her  without 
heart  burfting  grief — of  her  deftroyer,  with 
out  a  rancour  w.iic:i  I  know  to  be  w  ong, 
but  which  I  cannot  fubdue. 

When  the  'image  of  Colvill  rufhed  upon 
this  occafion  on  my  thought,  I  almoft  darted 
on  my  feet.  To  meet  him,  after  fo  long  a 
feparation,  here,  and  in  tluTe  circumftances, 
was  fo  unlooked-for  and  abrupt  an  event, 
ai;d  revived  a  tribe  of  fuch  hateful  impulfes 
and  agonizing  recollections,  tnat  a  total  re 
volution  feemed  to  have  been  effected  in  my 
frame.  His  recognition  of  my  perfon,  his 
averfion  to  be  feen,  his  ejaculation  of  terror 

and 
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and  furprife  on   firfl  hearing  my  voice,  all 
contributed  to  ftrengthen  my  belief. 

How  was  I  to  a<k  ? — My  feeble  frame 
could  but  ill  fecond  my  vengeful  purpofes  ; 
but  vengeance,  though  it  fometimes  occu 
pied  my  thoughts,  was  hindered  hy  my  rea- 
fon  from  leading  me  in  any  inftance  to  out 
rage,  or  even  to  upbraiding. 

Ail  my  withes  with   regard   to   this   man 
were  limitted   to  expelling  his  image  from 
my  memory,   and    to  iliunning  a   meeting 
with  hi.n.     That   he  had   not   opened   the 
door  at  my  bidding,  was  now  a  topic  of  joy. 
To   look  upon  fome   botton.leis  j.it,   into 
which  1  was  about   to  be  caft  LeaJiong  and 
alive,  was  lefs  to  be  abhorred  tnan  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  C'olviil.     Had   I   kuo>vn 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  in   this  hou.'e,  no 
power  mould  have  crmptiled  me  to  enter  it. 
To  be  immer'ed  in  the  infection  of  the  hof- 
pital,  and  to  be  hurried,  yet  breathing  and 
obfcrvant,  to  my  grave,  v\as   a  more  fup- 
por table  fate. 

I  dwell 
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I  dwell  with  felf-condemnation  and  fhame 
tipon  this  part  of  my  ftory.  To  feel  extra* 
ordinary  indignation  at  vice,  merely  becaufe 
we  have  partaken  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  its  mifchiefs,  is  unjuftifiable.  To  regard 
the  wicked  with  no  emotion  but  pity — to.be 
active  in  reclaiming  them,  in  controuling 
their  malevolence,  and  preventing  or  repair 
ing  the  ills  which  they  produce,  is  the  only 
province  of  duty.  This  leflbn,  as  well  as  a 
thoufand  others,  T  have  yet  to  learn  ;  but  I 
defpair  of  living  long  enough  for  that,  or 
any  beneficial  purpofe. 

My  emotions  with  regard  to  Colvill  were 
erroneous,  but  omnipotent.  I  flarted  from 
my  bed,  and  prepared  to  rufli  into  the  ftreet. 
1  was  carelefs  of  the  lot  that  fliould  befall 
me,  lince  no  fate  could  be  worfe  than  that 
of  abiding  under  the  fame  roof  with  a  wretch 
Ipotted  with  fo  many  crimes. 

I  had  not  fet  my  foot  upon  the  floor* 
before  my  precipitation  was  checked  by  a 
ibund  from  above.  The  door  of  the  ftudy 
was  cautioufly  and  ilowly ,  opened.  This 

VOL.  ii.  E  incident 
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•incident  admitted  only  of  one  conftrucYioni 
fuppofing  all  obftrucYions  removed,  Colvill 
was  creeping  from  his  hiding  place, and  would 
probably  fly  with  fpeed  from  the  houfe. — • 
My  belief  of  his  ficknefs  was  now  confuted. 
An  illicit  defign  was  congenial  with  his  cha 
racter,  and  congruous  with  thole  appear 
ances  already  obfcrved. 

I  had  no  power  or  wifh  to  obftruct  his 
flight.  I  thought  of  it  with  tranfport,  and 
once  more  threw  myfelf  upon  the  bed,  and 
wrapped  my  averted  face  in  the  carpet.  He 
would  probably  pafs  this  door,  unobfervant 
of  me  ;  and  my  muffled  face  would  fave  me 
from  the  agonies  connected  with  the  fight  of 
him* 

The  foot  fteps  above  were  diftinguifhable, 
though  it  was  manifeft  that  they  moved  with 
lightfomenefs  and  circumfpe&ion  : — they 
reached  the  (lairs,  and  defcended.  The  room 
in  which  I  lay  was,  like  the  reft,  obfcured 
by  the  clofccl  (hutters.  This  obfcurity  now 
gave  way  to  a  light,  refembling  that  glim 
mering  aiid  pale  reflection  which  I  had 

noticed 
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Aoticed  in  the  ftudy.  My  eyes,  though 
averted  from  the  door,  were  difengagedfrom 
the  folds  which  covered  the  reft  of  my  head, 
and  obfefved  thefe  tokens  of  Colvill's  ap 
proach  flitting  on  the  wall. 

My  feveriQi  perturbations  increafed  as  he 
drew  nearer.  He  reached  the  door,  and 
flopped-.  The  light  refted  for  a  moment. 
Prefently  he  entered  the  apartment.  My 
emotions  fuddenly  rofe  to  a  height  that 
would  not  be  controuled.  I  imagined  that 
he  approached  the  bed,  and  was  gazing  upon 
me*  At  the  fame  moment,  by  an  involun 
tary  impulfe,  I  threw  off  my  covering,  and, 
turning  my  face,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  my 
vifitant. 

It  was  as  I  fufpected  :  the  figure,  lifting 
in  his  right-hand  a  candle,  and  gazing  at 
the  bed,  with  lineaments  and  attitude  be- 
fpeaking  fearful  expectation  and  tormenting 
doubts,  was  now  beheld.  One  glance  com 
municated  to  my  fenfes  all  the  parts  of  this 
terrific  vifion  : — a  finking  at  my  heart,  as  if 
it  had  been  penetrated  by  a  dagger,  feized 
£  2  me* 
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me.  This  was  not  enough ;  I  uttered  & 
fhriek  too  rueful  and  loud  not  to  have  ftartied 
the  attention  of  the  paffengers,  if  any  had  at 
that  moment  been  palling  the  ftreet. 

Heaven  feemed  to  have  decreed  that  this 
period  fhould  be  filled  with  trials  of  my  equa 
nimity  and  fortitude.  The  teft  of  my  courage 
was  once  more  employed  to  cover  me  with 
humiliation  and  remorfe.  This  fecond  time 
my  fancy  conjured  up  a  fpeclre,  and  I  ihud- 
dered  as  if  the  grave  were  forfaken,  and  the 
unquiet  dead  haunted  my  pillow. 

The  vifage  and  the  fhape  had  indeed  pre 
ternatural  attitudes,  but  they  belonged  not 
to  Colvill,  but  to — WELBEGK, 


CHAP. 
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A      NARRATIVE, 

JnLE  whom  I  had  accompanied  to  the  midft 
of  the  river — whom  I  had  imagined  that  I 
law  fink  to  rife  no  more,  was  now  before  me. 
Though  incapable  of  precluding  the  ground- 
lefs  belief  of  preternatural  vifitations,  I  was 
able  to  banifh  the  phantom  almofl  at  the 
fame  inftant  at  which  it  appeared  >— 'Wei- 
beck  had  efcaped  from  the  ftream  alive,  or 
had,  by  fome  inconceivable  means,  been  re- 
flored  to  life. 

The  firft  was  the  moft  plaufible  conclu- 
It  inftantly  engendered  a  fufpicioa 
E  j  that 
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that  his  plunging  into  the  water  was  an  ar 
tifice,  intended  to  eftablifti  a  belief  of  his 
death.  His  own  tale  had  (hewn  him  to  be 
verfed  in  frauds,  and  flexible  to  evil.  But 
was  he  not  aflbciated  with  Colvill  ? — and 
what,  but  a  compact  in  iniquity,  could  bind 
together  fuch  men  ? 

While  thus  mufing,  Welbeck's  counte 
nance  and  gefture  difplayed  emotions  too 
vehement  for  fpeech.  The  glances  that  he 
fixed  upon  me  were  unftecltaft  and  wild.  H^ 
walked  along  the  floor,  flopping  at  each  mo 
ment,  and  darting  looks  of  eagernefs  upon 
me.  A  conflict  of  paffions  kept  him  mute. 
At  length  advancing  to  the  bed,  on  the  fide 
of  which  I  was  now  fitting,  he  addrefled 
me: — 

"  What  is  this  ? — Are  you  here  ? — In  de 
fiance  of  peflilence,  are  you  actuated  by 
fome  demon  to  haunt  me  like  the  ghofl  of 
my  offences,  and  cover  me  with  fhame  ? — 
What  have  I  to  do  with  that  dauntlefs,  yet 
guilelels  front  ? — with  that  foolifhly  confid 
ing  and  obfequious, -yet  erect  and  uncon 
querable 
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querable  fpirit  ? — Are  there  no  meansof  evad 
ing  your  purfuit  ? — Muft  I  dip  my  hands  a 
lecond  time  in  blood,  and  dig  for  you  a 
grave  by  the  fide  of  Wat  ion  ?" 

Thefe  words  were  liftened  to  with  calm- 
nefs.  I  fufpe&ed  and  pitied  the  man,  but 
I  did  not  fear  him.  His  words  and  his  looks 
were  indicative  lefs  of  cruelty  than  madnefs. 
I  looked  at  him  with  an  air  compafTionate 
and  wiftful.  I  fpoke  with  mildnefs  and 
compofure. 

"  Mr.  Welbeck,  you  are  unfortunate  and 
criminal. — Would  to  God  1  could  reftore 
you  to  happinefs  and  virtue  ;  but  though 
my  defire  be  ftrong,  I  have  no  power  to 
change  your  habits,  or  refcue  you  from 
mifery. 

"  I  believed  you  to  be  dead.  I  rejoice 
to  find  myielf  niillaken.  While  you  live, 
there  is  room  to  hope  that  your  errors  will 
be  cured  ;  and  the  turmoils  and  inquietudes 
that  have  hitherto  befet  your  guilty  progrefs, 
will  vanifli  by  your  reverting  into  better 
paths. 

E  4  "  From 
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"  From  me  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  If 
your  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  my  filence 
on  the  fuhjeft  of  your  hiftory,  my  fiknce 
ihall  be  inviolate.  I  deem  not  lightly  of  my 
promifes ; — they  are  given,  and  (hall  not  be 
recalled. 

"  This  meeting  was  cafual.  Since  I  be 
lieved  you  to  be  dead,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wife.  You  err,  if  you  fuppofe  that  any  in 
jury  will  accrue  to  you  from  my  life  -3  but 
you  rieed\not  difcafd  that  error: — fince  my 
death  is  coming,  I  am  not  averfe  to  your 
adopting  the  belief  that  the  event  is  fortunate 
to  you. 

"  Death  is  the  inevitable  and  univerfal 
lot.  When,  or  how  it  comes,  is  of  little 
moment.  To  {land  when  fo  many  thou- 
fands  are  falling  around  me,  is  not  to  be 
expected, — I  have  acted  a  humble  and  ob- 
fcure  part  in  the  world,  and  my  career  has 
been  fliort ;  but  I  murmur  not  at  the  de 
cree  that  makes  it  fo. 

"  The  peftilence  is  now  upon  me.  The 
chances  of  recovery  are  too  {lender  todeferve 

my 
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my  confidence.  I  came  hither  to  die  un- 
molefted,  and  at  peace.  All  I  aflc  of  you  is 
to  confult  your  own  fafety  by  immediate 
flight ;  and  not  to  difappoint  my  hopes  of 
concealment,  by  difclofing  my  condition  to 
the  agents  of  the  hofpital." 

Welbeck  liftened  with  the  deepefl  at 
tention  :  the  wildnefs  of  his  air  difappear- 
ed,  and  gave  place  to  perplexity  and  appro- 

henfion. 

«  You  are  fick,"  faid  he,  in  a  tremulous- 
tone,  in  which  terror  was  mingled  with  af 
fection  ;  "  you  know  this,  and  expect  not 
to  recover.  No  mother,,  nor  filler,  nor 
friend  will  be  near  to  sadminifter  food,  or 
medicine,  or  comfort ;— -yet  you  can  talk- 
calmly,  can  be  thus  confiderate  of  others— r 
of  me,,  whofe  guilt  has  been  fo  deep,  and. 
who  has  merited  fo  little  at  your-hands ! 

"  Wretched  coward  ! — Thus  miferable  as 

lam,  and  exped  to  be,  I  cling  to  life.     To 

comply  with  your  heroic  counfel,   and  to< 

fly— to  leave  you  thus  defolate  and  helplefs,. 

£  5  .-  ia> 
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is  the  ftrongeft  impulfe.     Fain  would  I  refill 
it,  but  cannot. 

"  To  defert  you,  would  be  flagitious  and 
daftardly  beyond  all  former  a<fb  ;  yet  to  flay 
with  yon  is  to  contract  the  difeafe,  and  to 
perifh  after  you. 

"  Life,  burthened  as  it  is  with  guilt  and 
ignominy,  is  fill  dear  j — yet  you  exhort  me 
to  go— you  difpenfe  with  my  affiftance.— - 
Indeed  I  could  be  of  no  ufe — I  fliould  in 
jure  myfelf,  and  profit  you  nothing.  I  can 
not  go  inio  the  city,  and  procure  a  phyfician 
or  attendant.  I  muft  never  more  appearin 
the  ftreets  of  this  city.  I  muft  leave  you 
then." 

He  hurried  to  the  door.  Again  he  hefi- 
tated.  I  renewed  my  entreaties  that  he 
would  leave  me,  and  encouraged  his  belief 
that  his  prefence  might  endanger  himfelf, 
without  conferring  the  flighteft  benefit  upon 
me. 

"  Whither  mould  I  fly  ?— The  wide 
world  contains  no  afylum  for  me.  I  lived 

but 
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but  on  one  condition.  I  came  hither  to 
find  what  would  fave  me  from  ruin — from 
death.  I  find  it  not.  It  has  vanilhed. 
Some  audacious  and  fortunate  hand  has 
fn:itched  it  from  its  place,  and  now  my  ruin,: 
is  complete.  My  laft  hope  is  extinct  !" 

"  Yei ,  Mervyn,  I.  will  ftay  with  you  !— 
I-  will  hold  your  head: — I  will  put  water  to 
your  lips — I  will  watch  night  "and  day  by 
your  fide.  When  you  die,  I  will  carry  you 
by  night  to  the  neighbouring  field — will, 
bury  you,  and  water  your  grave  with  thofe 
tears  that  are  due  to  your  incomparable 
worth  and  untimely  deftiny..  Then  I  will 
lay  myfelf  in  your  bed,, and  wait  for  tha 
fame  oblivion." 

Welbeck  feemed  now  no-  longer  to  be 
fluctuating  between  oppofite  purpofes..  His 
tempeftuous  features  fubfided  into  calm. 
He  put  the  candle,  flill  lighted,  on  the 
table,  and  paced  the  floor  with  leis  diforder 
than  at  his  fir  ft  entrance. 

His  refoiution  was  feen  to  be  the  dictate 
of  defpair.     I  hoped  that  it  would  not  prove 
E.  6  invincible- 
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invincible  to  my  remonftrances.  I  was  con- 
fcious  that  his  attendance  might  preclude, 
in  fome  degree,  my  own  exertions,  and  al 
leviate  the  pangs  of  death  ;  but  thefe  confo- 
lations  might  be  purchafed  too  dear.  To 
receive  them  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  would 
be  to  make  them  odious. 

But  if  he  mould  remain,  what  conduct 
would  his  companion  purfue  ? — Why  did  he 
continue  in  the  ftudy,  when  Welbeck  had 
departed  ? — By  what  motives  were  thofe  men. 
]ed  hither  ? — I  addrefled  myfelf  to  Wei- 
beck. 

"  Your  refolution  to  remain  is  hafty  and 
•  ram.  By  perfifting  in  it,  you  will  add  to 
the  miferies  of  my  condition  ; — you  will  take 
away  the  only  hope  that  I  cherifhed.  But, 
however  you  may  act,  Colvill  or  I  muft  be 
banithed  from  this  roof.  What  is  the  league 

O 

between  you  ? — Break  it,  I  conjure  you,  be 
fore  his  frauds  have  involved  you  in  inextri 
cable  deftruction  !" 

Wei-beck  looked  at  me  with  fome  exnref- 
fion  of  doubt, 

"  J  mean," 
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"  I  mean,"  continued  I,  "  the  man  whofe 
voice  I  heard  above.  He  is  a  villain  and 
betrayer.  I  have  manifold  proofs  of  his- 
guilt.  Why  does  he  linger  behind  you  ? — 
However  you  may  decide,  it  is  fitting  that 
he  fhould  vanifti." 

"  Alas !"  faid  Welbeck,  "  I  have  no 
companion — none  to  partake  with  me  in 
good  or  evil.  I  came  hither  alone.'* 

"  How  ?"  exclaimed  T.  "  Whom  did  I 
hear  in  the  room  above  ? — Some  one  anfwer- 
ed  my  interrogations  and  entreaties,  whom 
I  too  certainly  recognifed.  Why  does  he 
remain  ?" 

"  You  heard  no  one  but  myfelf.  The- 
defign  that  brought  me  hither,  was  to  be 
accomplished  without  a  witnefs.  I  defired  to- 
efcape  detection,  and  repelled  your  folicita- 
tions  fcradmiffion  in  a  counterfeited  voice. 

"  That  voice  belonged  to  one  from  whom 
I  had  lately  parted.  What  his  merits  or  de 
merits  are,  I  know  not.  He  found  me  wan 
dering  in  the  forefts  of  New-Jerfey.  He 
took  me  to  his  home.  When  feized  by  a 

lingering 
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lingering  malady,  he  nurfed  me  with  fidelity 
and  tendernefs.     When   iomewhat  recover 
ed,  I  fpeeded  hither; — but  our  ignorance'of 
each  other's  character  and  views  was  mutual, 
and  profound. 

"  1  deemed  it  ufeful  to  aflume  a  voice 
different  trom  my  own  :  this  was  the  lall 
which  I  had  heard,  and  this  arbitrary  and 
calual  circumftance  decided  my  choice." 

This  imitation  was  too  perfect,  and  had 
influenced  my  fears  too  ftrongjy,  to  be  eafily 
credited.  I  fufpedted  Wclbeck  of  iome  new 
artifice  to  baffle  my  conciufions,.and  miflead 
my  judgment;  this  iufpicion,  however,  yield 
ed  to  his  earned  and  repeated  declarations, — 
If  Colvill  were  not  here,  where  had  he  made 
his  abode  ?• — How  came  friendlhip  and  in* 
tercourfe  between  Weibeck  and  him  ? — By. 
what  miracle  efcaped  the  former  from  the 
river,  into  which  I  had  imagined  him  for 
ever  funk  ? 

"  I  will  anfwer  you,"  faid  he,  "with 
candour.  You  know  already  too  much  for 
me  to  have  any  interefl  in  concealing  any 

part 
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part  of  my  life.  You  have  difcovered  my 
exiftence ;  and  the  caufes  that  refcued  me 
from  destruction  may  be  told  without  de 
triment  to  my  perfon  or  fame, 

"  When  I  leaped  into  the  river,  I  in 
tended  to  perifh.  I  harboured  no  previous 
doubts  of  my  ability  to  execute  my  fatal 
purpofe.  In  this  refpect  I  was  deceived. 
Suffocation  would  not  come  at  my  bidding, 
My  mufcles  and  limbs  rebelled  again  ft  my 
will.  There  was  a  mechanical  repugnance 
to  the  lofs  of  life,  which  I  could  not  van- 
quifh.  My  ftruggles  might  thruft  me  be 
low  the  furface,  but  my  lips  were  fpontane- 
oufly  (hut,  and  excluded  the  torrent  from 
my  lungs.  When  my  breath  was  exhault- 
ed,  the  efforts  that  kept  me  at  the  bottom 
were  involuntarily  remitted,  and  I  rofe  to 
the  furface. 

'•'  I  curfed  my  own  pufillanimity.  Thrice 
I  plunged  to  the  bottom,  and  as  often  rofe 
again.  My  averfion  to  life  fwiftly  diminiQi- 
ed  j  and  at  length  I  confented  to  make  ufe 
of  my  fkill  in  fwimming,  which  has  feldom 

been 
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been  exceeded,  to  prolong  my  exiftence. 
I  landed  in  a  few  minutes  on  the  Jerfey 
fhore. 

"  This  fcheme  being  fruftrated,  I  funk 
into  drearinefs  and  inactivity.  I  felt  as  if  no 
dependance  could  be  placed  upon  my  cou 
rage — as  if  any  effort  I  fhould  make  for  felf- 
deftruction  w.ould  be  fruitlefs ;  yet  exiftence 
was  as  void  as  ever  of  enjoyment  and  em- 
belliQiment.  My  means  of  living  were  an 
nihilated.  I  faw  no  path  before  me.  To 
fhun  the  prefence  of  mankind  was  my  fove- 
reign  wifh.  Since  I  could  not  die  by  my 
own  hands,  I'mufl.  be  content  to  crawl  upon 
the  furface,  till  a  fuperior  fate  mould  permit 
me  to  perifh. 

«'- 1  wandered  into  the  center  of  the  wood. 
I  ftretched  myfelf  on  the  moffy  -verge  of  a 
brook,  and  gazed  at  the  ftars  till  they  dif- 
appeared.  The  next  day  was  fpent  with 
little  variation.  The  cravings  of  hunger 
were  felt,  and  the  fenfation  was  a  joyous  one, 
fince  it  afforded  me  the  practicable  means  of 
death.  To  refrain  from  food  was  eafy,  fince 
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ibme  efforts  would  be  needful  to  procure  ita 
and  thefe  efforts  fhould  not  be  made.  Thus 
was  the  fweet  oblivion,  for  which  I  fo  ear- 
neftly  panted,  placed  within  my  reach. 

«  Three  days  of  abflinence,  and  reverie, 
and  folkude  fucceeded.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fourth,  I  was  feated  on  a  rock,  with  my 
face  buried  in  my  hands.  Some  one  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  moulder.  I  darted  and  look 
ed  up.  I  beheld  a  face,  beaming  with  com- 
paffion  and  benignity.  He  endeavoured  to 
extort  from  me  the  caufe  of  my  foiitude  and 
forrow.  I  diiregarded  his  entreaties,  and  was 
obftinately  fllent. 

"  Finding  me  invincible  in  this  refpecl, 
he  invited  me  to  his  College,  which  was 
hard-by.  I  repelled  him,  at  firft,  with  im 
patience  and  anger;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
ciiicouraged  or  intimidated.  To  elude  his 
perfuafions  I  was  obliged  to  comply.  My 
ilrength  was  gone,  and  the  vital  fabric  was 
crumbling  into  pieces  :  a  fever  raged  in  my 
veins,  and  I  was  confoled  by  reflecting  that 

'  my 
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my  life  was  at  once  aflailed  by  famine  and 
ciifeafe. 

"  Meanwhile,  my  gloomy  meditations 
experienced  no  refpite.  I  inceffantly  rumi 
nated  on  the  events  of  my  pad  life.  The 
long  feries  of  my  crimes  arofe  daily  and  afrefh 
to  my  imagination.  The  image  of  Lodi 
was  recalled,  his  expiring  looks,  and  the  di 
rections  which  were  mutually  given  refpeft- 
ing  his  fitters  and  his  property. 

<f  As  I  perpetually  revolved  thefe  inci 
dents,  they  afiumed  new  forms,  and  were 
linked  with  new  afibciaiions.  The  volume 
written  by  his  father,  and  transferred  to  me 
by  tokens  which  were  now  remembered  to 
be  more  emphatic  than  the  nature  of  the 
eompofition  fecmed  to  juftify,  was  likewife 
remembered.  It  came  attended  by  recol 
lections  refpefting  a  volume  which  I  filled, 
when  a  youth,  with  extracts  from  the  Ro 
man  and  Greek  poets.  Befides  this  literary 
purpofe,  I  likewife  ufed  to  preierve  the  bank- 
bills,  with  the  keeping  or  carriage  of  which 

I  chanced 
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chanced  to  be  entrufted.  This  image  led 
me  back  to  the  leather  cafe  containing  Lodi's 
property,  which  was  put  into  my  hands  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  volume. 

«  Thcfe  images  now  gave  birth  to  a  third 
conception,  which  darted  on  my  benighted 
undemanding  like  an  electrical  flam.     Was 
it  poffible  that  part  of  Lodi's  property  might 
be  enclofed  within  the  leaves  of  this  volume? 
In  haftily  tu-rning  it  over,  I  recollected  to 
have  noticed  leaves  whofe  edges,  by  acci 
dent  or  defign,  adliered  to  each    other.— 
Lodi,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fale  of  his  father's 
Weft-Indian   property,  mentioned  that  the 
fum  obtained  for  it  was  forty  thoufand  dol 
lars.     Half  only  of  this  fum  had  been  dif- 
covered   by  me  j    how  had  the   remainder 
been  appropriated  ?— Surely  this  volume  con 
tained  it. 

«  The  influence  of  this  thought  was  like 
the  infufion  of  a  new  foul  into  my  frame. 
From  torpid  and  defperate— from  inflexible 
averfion  to  medicine  and  food,  I  was  changed 
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in  a  moment  into  vivacity  [and  hope — into 
ravenous  avidity  for  whatever  could  contri 
bute  to  my  reftoration  to  health. 

"  I  was  not  without  pungent  regrets  and 
racking  fears.  That  this  volume  would  be 
ravimed  away  by  creditors  or  plunderers, 
was  poffible.  Every  hour  might  be  that 
which  decided  my  fate.  The  firfl  impulfe 
was  to  feek  my  dwelling,  and  fearch  for  this 
precious  depofit. 

"  Meanwhile,  my  perturbations  and  im 
patience  only  exafpented  my  difeafe.  While 
chained  to  my  bed,  the  rumour  of  peftilence 
was  fpread  abroad.  This  event,  however 
generally  calamitous,  was  propitious  to  me, 
and  was  hailed  with  fatisfadion  :  it  multi 
plied  the  chances  that  my  houfe  and  its  fur 
niture  would  be  unmolefted. 

"  My  friend  was  affiduous  and  indefati 
gable  in  his  kindnefs.  My  deportment,  be 
fore  and  fubfequent  to  the  revival  of  my 
hopes,  was  incomprehensible,  and  argued 
nothing  lefs  than  infanity.  My  thoughts 

were. 
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Were  carefully  concealed  from  him,  and  all 
that  he  witneffed  was  contradictory  and  un 
intelligible. 

"  At  length  my  ftrength  was  fufficiently 
reftored.  1  refitted  all  my  pfoteflor's  im 
portunities  to  poftpone  my  departure  till  the 
perfect  confirmation  of  my  health.  I  de- 
figned  to  enter  the  city  at  midnight,  that 
prying  eyes  might  be  eluded  ;  to  carry  with 
me  a  candle,  and  the  means  of  lighting  it* 
to  explore  my  way  to  my  ancient  ftudy, and 
to  afcertain  my  future  claim  to  exiftence  and 
felicity. 

"  I  croffed  the  river  this  morning.  My 
impatience  would  not  fufrer  me  to  wait  till 
evening.  Confidering  the  defolation  of  the 
city,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  approach 
thus  near,  without  hazard  of  detection.  The 
houfe  at  all  its  avenues  was  clofed.  I  ftole 
into  the  back-court.  A  window-mutter 
proved  to  be  unfaftened.  I  entered,  and  dif- 
covered  clofets  and  cabinets  unfaftened,  and 
emptied  of  all  their  contents.  At  this  fpec- 
tacle  my  heart  funk.  My  books,  doubtlefs> 

had 


had  fhared  the  common  defliny.  My  blood 
throbbed  with  painful  vehemence  as  I  ap* 
preached  the  ftudy,  and  opened  the  door. 

"  My  hopes,  that  languifhed  for  a  mo 
ment,  were  revived  by  the  fight  of  my 
fhelves  furnifhed  as  formerly.  I  had  lighted 
my  candle  below  ;  tor  I  defired  not  to  awaken 
obfervation  and  fufpicion  by  unclofing  the 
windows.  My  eye  eagerly  fought  the  fpot 
where  I  remembered  to  have  left  the  volume,, 
Its  place  was  empty.  The  object  of  all  my 
hopes  had  eluded  my  grafp,  and  difappeared 
for  ever. 

"  To  paint  my  confufion,  t6  repeat  my 
execrations  on  the  infatuation  which  had 
rendered,  during  ib  long  a  time  that  it  was 
in  my  pofTeflion,  this  treafure  ufelefs  to  me* 
and  my  curfes  of  the  fatal  interference  which 
had  matched  away  this  prize,  would  be  only 
aggravations  of  my  difappointment  and  my 
forrow.  You  found  me  in  this  (late,  and 
know  what  followed." 
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ARGUMENT. 

T" 
HIS  narrative  threw  new  light  on  the 

character  of  Welbeck.  If  accident  had  given 
him  pofifeffion  of  this  treafure,  it  was  eafy  to 
predict  on  what  fchemes  of  luxury  and  felf- 
ifhnefs  it  would  have  been  expended.  The 
fame  dependance  on  the  world's  erroneous 
eftimation — the  fame  devotion  to  impofture, 
and  thoughtlefTnefs  of  futurity,  would  have 
conftituted  the  picture  of  his  future  life,  as 
had  diftinguifhed  the  paft. 

This  money  was  another's.     To  retain  it 
for  his  own  ufe  was  criminal.     Of  this  crime 

he 
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he  appeared  to  be  as  infenfible  as  ever.  Hii 
own  gratification  was  the  fupreme  law  of  his, 
aftions.  To  be  fubjecTied  to  the  neceffity  of 
honefl  labour,  was  the  heavieft  of  all  evils, 
and  one  from  which  he  was  willing  to  efcape 
by  the  commifficn  of  fuicide. 

The  volume  which  he  fought  was  mine. 
It  was  my  duty  to  reftore  it  to  the  rightful 
owner  j  or,  if  the  legal  claimant  could  not 
be  found,  to  employ  it  in  the  promotion  of 
virtue  and  happinefs.  To  give  it  to  Wei- 
becki  was  to  confecrate  it  to  the  purpofe  of 
felftmnefs  and  mifery.  My  right,  legally 
confidered,  was  as  valid  as  his. 

But  if  I  intended  not  to  refign  it  to  him* 
was  it  -proper  to  difclofe  the  truth,  and  ex 
plain  by  whom  the  volume  was  purloined 
from  the  fhelf  ? — The  firft  impulfe  was  to 
hide  this  truth  :  but  my  underftanding  had 
been  taught,  by  recent  occurrences,  to  quef- 
tion  the  jiuticej  and  deny  the  ufefulnefs  of 
fecrecy  in  any  cafe.  My  principles  were 
true,  my  motives  were  pure.  Wiiy  mould 
3  I  fcru- 
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I  fcruple  to  avow  my  principles,  and  vindi 
cate  my  actions  ? 

Welbeck  had  ceafed  to  be  dreaded  or  re 
vered.  That  awe  which  was  once  created  by 
his  fuperiority  of  age,  refinement  of  man 
ners,  and  dignity  of  garb  had  vanifhed.  I 
was  a  boy  in  years,  an  indigent  and  unedu 
cated  ruftic  j  but  I  was  able  to  difcern  the 
illufions  of  power  and  riches,  and  abjured 
every  claim  to  efteem  that  was  not  founded 
on  integrity.  There  was  no  tribunal  before 
which  I  -mould  falter  in  afferting  the  truth  ; 
and  no  fpecies  of  martyrdom  which  I  would 
not  cheerfully  embrace  in  its  caufe. 

After  fome  paufe,  I  faid — "  Cannot  you 
-conjecture  in  what  way  this  volume  has  dif- 
appeared  ?" 

"  No,"  heanfwered,  with.afigh. — Why, 
of  all  his  volumes,  this  only  mould  have 
vanimed,  was  an  inexplicable  enigma. 

"  Perhaps,"  faid  I,  "  it  is  lefs  important 
to  know  how  it  was  removed,  than  by  whom 
it  is  now  poffefled. 
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"  Unquestionably  ; — and  yet,  unlefs  that 
knowledge  enables  me  to  regain  the  poffef- 
fion,  it  will  be  ufelefs." 

"  Ufelefs  then  it  will  be ;  for  the  prefent 
pofleffcr  will  never  to  return  it  to  you." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  de 
jection,  "  your  conjecture  is  moft  probable. 
Such  a  prize  is  of  too  much  value  to  be 
given  up." 

"  What  I  have  faid,  flows  not  from  con 
jecture,  but  from  knowledge.— I  know  that 
it  will  never  be  reftored  to  you." 

At  thefe  words  Welbeck  looked  at  me 
with  anx  ety  and  doubt. 

*'  You  know  that  it  will  not ! — Have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the^book  ? — Can  you  tell 
me  what  has  become  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes. — After  our  feparation  on  the  river, 
I  returned  to  this  houfe.  I  found  this  vo 
lume,  and  lecured  it.  You  rightly  fufpected 
its  contents — the  money  was  there." 

Welbeck  ftarted  as  if  he  had  trodden  on 
a  mine  of  gold.  Kis  firft  emotion  was  rap 
turous,  but  was  immediately  chaftifed  by 
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Come  degree  of  doubt. — "  What  has  become 
of  it  ?  Have  you  it  ?  Is  it  entire  ?  Have 
you  it  with  you  ?" 

"  It  is  unimpaired.  I  have  it,  and 
fhall  hold  it  as  a  facred  truft  for  the  rightful 
proprietor." 

The  tone  with  which  this  declaration  was 
accompanied,  (hook  the  new-born  confidence 
of  Welbeck. — "  The  rightful  proprietor! 
true,  but  I  am  he.  To  me  only  it  belongs, 
and  to  me  you  are,  doubtlefs,  willing  to 
reftore  it." 

"  Mr.  Welbeck,  it  is  not  my  defire  to 
give  you  perplexity  or  anguim — to  fport 
with  your  paffions.  On  the  fuppofition  of 
your  death,  I  deemed  it  no  infraction  of 
juftice  to  take  this  manufcript.  Accident 
unfolded  its  contents.  I  could  not  hefitate 
to  chufe  my  path.  The  natural  and  legal 
fucceflbr  of  Vincentio  Lodi  is  his  lifter.  To 
her,  therefore,  this  property  belongs,  and 
to  her  only  will  I  give  it.'* 

"  Prefumptuous  boy !    and  this  is  your 

&ge  decifion.     I  tell  you  that  I  am  the 
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owner,  and  to  me  you  mall  render  it !  Who 
is  this  girl ! — childifh  and  ignorant ! — unable 
to  confult  and  to  act  for  herfelf  on  the  moft 
trivial  occafion.  Am  I  not,  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  her  dying  brother,  her  protector  and 
guardian  ?  Her  age  produces  a  legal  in 
capacity  of  property.  Do  you  imagine  that 
fo  obvious  an  expedient  as  that  of  procuring 
my  legal  appointment  as  her  guardian,  was 
overlooked  by  me  ?,  If  it  were  neglected, 
flill  my  title  to  provide  her  fubfiftence  and 
enjoyment  is  unqueftionable. 

<c  Did  I  not  refcue  her  from  poverty,  and 
proftitution,  and  infamy  ?  Have  I  not  fup- 
pl'.ed  all  her  wants  with  inceffant  folicitude  ? 
Whatever  her  condition  required  has  been 
plenteoufl;  fupplied.  This  dwelling  and  its 
furniture  was  her's,  as  far 'as  a  rigid  jurif- 
prudence  would  permit.  To  prefcribe  her 
expences,  and  govern  her  family,  was  the 
province  of  her  guardian. 

"  You  have  heard  the  tale  of  my  anguifh 
and  defpair.  Whence  did  they  flow  but  from 
the  fiuilution  of  fchemes  projected  for  her 
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benefit,  as  they  were  executed  with  her 
money,  and  by  means  which  the  authority 
of  her  guardian  fully  juftified.  Why  have  I 
encountered  this  contagious  atmofphere,  and 
explored  my  way,  like  a  thiefy  to  this  recefs, 
but  with  a  view  to  refcue  her  from  poverty, 
and  reftore  to  her  her  own  ? 

"  Your  fcruples  are  ridiculous  and  cri 
minal.  I  treat  them  with  lefs  feverity,  be- 
caufeyour  youth  is  raw,  and  your  conceptions 
crude.  But  if,  after  this  proof  of  the  juftice 
of  my  claim,  you  hefitate  to  reftore  the 
money,  I  mail  treat  you  as  a  robber,  who 
has  plundered  my  cabinet,  and  refufed  to 
refund  his  fpoi)." 

Thefe  reafonings  were  powerful  and 
new.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  rights  of 
guardianfhip.  Welbeck.  had,  in  fome  re- 
fpects,  acted  as  the  friend  of  this  lady.  To 
veft  himfelf  with  this  office  was  the  condudt 
which  her  youth  and  helpleffhefs  prefcribed 
to  her  friend.  His  title  to  this  money,  as 
her  guardian,  could  not  be  denied. 

But  how  was  this  ftatement  compatible 
F  3  with. 
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with  former  reprefentations  ?  No  mention 
had  then  been  made  of  guardianship.  By 
thus  acting,  he  would  have  thwarted  all  hb 
fchemes  for  winning  the  efteem  of  mankind, 
and  foftering  the  belief  which  the  world  en 
tertained  of  his  opulence  and  independence. 

I  was  thrown,  by  thefe  thoughts,  into  con- 
fiderable  perplexity.  If  his  ftatement  were 
true,  his  claim  to  this  money  was  eftablifhed"; 
but  I  queftioned  its  truth.  To  intimate  my 
doubts  of  his  veracity,  would  be  to  provoke 
abhorrence  and  outrage. 

His  laft  mfinuation  was  peculiarly  mo 
mentous.  Suppofe  him  the  fraudulent  pof- 
feflbr  of  this  money,  (hall  I  be  juftified  in 
taking  it  away  by  violence,  under  pretence  of 
reftoring  it  to  the  genuine  proprietor,  who, 
for  aught  I  know>  may  be  dead,  or  with 
whom,  at  lead,  I  may  never  procure  a  meet 
ing?  But  will  not  my  behaviour,  on  this 
occafion,  be  deemed  illicit  ?  I  entered 
Welbeck's  habitation  at  midnight*  pro 
ceeded  to  his  clofet,  poffefled  myfeif  of 
portable  property,  and  retired  unobferved. 

Li 
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Is  not  guilt  imputable  to  an  action  like 
this  ? 

Welbeck  waited  with  impatience  for  a 
conclufion  to  my  paufe.  My  perplexity  and 
indecifion  did  not  abate,  and  my  filence 
continued.  At  length  he  repeated  his 
demands  with  new  vehemence.  I  was  com 
pelled  to  anfwer.  I  told  him,  in  few  words, 
that  his  reafonings  had  not  convinced  me  of 
the  equity  of  his  claim,  and  that  my  deter 
mination  was  unaltered. 

He  had  not  expected  this  inflexibility 
from  one  in  my  fituation.  The  folly  of 
oppofition,  when  my  feeblenefs  and  lone- 
Hnefs  were  contrafted  with  his  a6tivity  and 
refources,  appeared  to  him  monftrous  and 
glaring  ;  but  his  contempt  was  converted  into 
rage  and  fear  when  he  reflected  that  this 
folly  might  finally  defeat  his  hopes.  He  had 
probably  determined  to  obtain  the  money, 
kt  the  purchafe  coft  what  it  would,  but  was 
willing  to  exhauft  pacific  expedients  before 
he  mould  refort  to  force.  He  might  like- 
wiie  queftion  whether  the  money  was  within 
F  4  his 
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his  reach  :— I  had  told  him  that  I  had  it,  bufc 
whether  it  was  now  about  me  was  fomewhat: 
dubious ;  yet,  though  he  ufed  no  direct 
enquiries,  he  chofe  to  proceed  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  its  being  at  hand.  His  angry 
tones  were  now  changed  into  thofe  of 
remomlrance  and  perfuafion. 

"  Your  prefent  behaviour,  Mervyn,  does 
not  juftify  the  expectation  I  had  formed  of 
you.  You  have  been  guilty  of  a  bafe  theft. 
To  this  you  have  added  the  deeper  crime  of 
ingratitude  j  but  your  infatuation  and  folly 
are,  at  leaft,  as  glaring  as  your  guilt.  Do 
you  think  I  can  credit  your  aflertion  that 
you  keep  this  money  for  another,  when  I 
recollect  that  fix  weeks  have  pafled  fince  you 
carried  it  off?  Why  have  you  not  fought 
the  owner,  and  reftored  it  to  her  ?  If  your 
intentions  had  been  honeft,  would  you  have 
fuffered  fo  long  a  time  to  elapfe  without 
doing  this  ?  It  is  plain  that  you  defigned  to 
keep  it  for  your  own  ufe. 

"  But  whether  this  were  your  purpofe  or 
not,  you  have  no  longer  power  to  reftore 
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it,  or  retain  it.  You  fay  that  you  came 
hither  to  die  :  if  fo,  what  is  to  he  the  fate 
of  the  money  ?  In  your  prefent  fituation  you 
cannot  gain  accefs  to  the  lady: — fome  other 
muft  inherit  this  wealth.  Next  to  Signora 
Lodi,  whofe  right  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  mine?  But  if  you  will  not  give  it 'to 
me  on  my  own  account,  let  it  be  given  in 
truft  for  her.  Let  me  be  the  bearer  of  it  to 
her  own  hands.  I  have  already  fliewn  you 
that  nty  claim  to  it,  as  her  guardian,  is  legal 
and  incontrovertible  -3  but  this  claim  I  wave. 
I  will  merely  be  the  executor  of  your  will. 
I  will  bind  myfelf  to  comply  with  your 
directions  by  any  oath,  however  folemn  and 
tremendous,  which  you  lhail  prefcribe," 

As  long  as  my  own  heart  acquitted  me,., 
thefe  imputations  of  diflionefty  affected  me 
but  little.  They  excited  no  anger,  becaufe 
they  originated  in  ignorance,  and  were  ren 
dered  plaufible  to  Welbeck  by  fuch  facts  as 
were  known  to  him.  It  was  needlefs  to 
confute  the  charge  by  elaborate  and  circum- 
ftantial  details. 

F5  It 
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It  was  true  that  my  recovery  was  in  the 
higheft  degree  improbable,  and  that  my 
death  would  put  an  end  to  my  power  over 
this  money  ;  but  had  I  not  determined  to 
fecure  its  ufeful  application,  in  cafe  of  my 
death  ?  This  project  was  obftru&ed  by  the 
prefence  of  Welbeck  ;  but  I  hoped  that  his 
love  of  life  would  induce  him  to  fly.  He 
might  wreft  this  volume  from  me  by  violence, 
or  he  might  wait  till  my  death  ihould  give 
him  peaceable  pofTeffion.  But  thefe,  though 
probable  events,  were  not  certain,  and 
would  by  no  means  juftify  the  voluntary 
furrender.  His  ftrength,  if  employed  for  this 
end,  could  not  be  refilled ;  but  then  it 
would  be  a  facrifice,  not  to  choice,  but 
neceffity. 

Promifes  were  eafily  given,  but  were  furely 
not  to  be  confided  in.  Welbeck's  own  tale> 
in  which  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  ho 
had  aggravated  his  defects,  attefted  the  frailty 
of  his  virtue.  To  put  into  his  hands  a  mm 
like  this,  in  expe<5tation  of  his  delivering  it 
to  another,  when  my  death  would  cover 

th« 
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the  tranfaclion  with  impenetrable  fecrecy, 
would  be,  indeed,  a  proof  of  that  infatuation 
which  he  thought  proper  to  impute,  to 
me. 

Thefe  thoughts  influenced  my  refolutions, 
but  they  were  revolved  in  filence.  To  ftate 
them  verbally  was  ufelefs  ;  they  would  not 
juftify  my  condudl  in  his  eyes — they  would 
only  exafperate  difpute,  and  impel  him  to 
thofe  ads  of  violence  which  I  was  defirous  of 
preventing.  The  fooner  this  controverfy' 
fhould  end,  and  my  meafure  be  freed  from 
the  obftru&ion  of  his  company,  the  better,- 

"  Mr.  -  Welbecky"  faid  I,  "my  regard 
for  your  fafety  compels  me  to  wifh  that  this 
interview  mould  terminate.  Ax  a  different 
time  I  mould  not  be  unwilling  to  difcufs 
this  matter:  now  it  will  be  fruitlefs*-  My 
confcience  points  out  to  me  too  clearly  the- 
path  I  mould  purfue,  for  me  to  miftake  it. 
As  long  as  I  have  power  over  this  money,  I 
{hall  keep  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  unfortunate 
lady,  whom  I  have  feen  in  this  houfe.  I 
lhall  exert  myfelf  to  find  her;  but  if  that  be~ 
F  6  knpofiible, 
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impoffible,  I  mall  appropriate  it  in  a  way 
in  which  you  ihall  have  no  participation." 

I  will  not  repeat  the  conteft  that  fucceeded 
between  my  forbearance  and  his  pafilons.  I 
Jiflened  to  the  dictates  of  his  rage  and  his 
avarice  in  filence.  Aftonifhment  at  my  in 
flexibility  was  blended  with  his  anger.  By 
turns  he  commented  on  the  guilt  and  on  the 
folly  of  my  refolutions.  Sometimes  his 
emotions  would  mount  into  fury,  and  he 
would  approach  me  in  a  menacing  attitude,, 
and  lift  his  hand  as  if  he  would  exterminate 
me  at  a  blow.  My  languid  eyes,  my  cheeks 
glowing,  my  temples  throbbing  with  feveiv 
and  my  total  paffivenefs,  attracted  his 
attention,  and  arrefted  his  ftroke.  Com- 
pafiion  would  take  place  of  rage,  and  the 
belief  be  revived  that  remonftrances  and 
arguments  would  anfwer  his  purpofe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


THE    BANK-NOTES. 

T. 
HIS  fcene  lafted  I  know  not  how  long. 

Infenfibly  the  paffions  and  reafonings  of 
Welbeck  affumed  a  new  form.  A  grief, 
mingled  with  perplexity,  overfpread  his 
countenance.  He  ceafed  to  contend  or  to 
fpeak.  His  regards  were  withdrawn  from 
me,  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  fixed  -y 
and  wandering  or  vacant,  teftified  a  conflict 
of  mind  terrible  beyond  any  that  my  young 
imagination  had  ever  conceived. 

10 

For  a  time  he  appeared  to  be  unconfcious 

of  my  prefence.    He  moved  to  and  fro  with 

5  unequal 
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unequal  fteps,  and  with  gefticulations  that 
poflefled  a  horrible  but  indiflind  fignificance. 
Occafionally  he  ftruggled  for  breath,  and  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  remove  fome  chok 
ing  impediment.  . 

No  teft  of  my  fortitude  had  hitherto 
occurred  equal  to  that  to  which  it  was  now 
fubjected.  The  fufpicion  which  this  deport 
ment  fuggefted  was  vague  and  formlefs. 
The  tempeft  which  I  witneiTed  was  the 
prelude  of  horror.  Thefe  were  throes  which 
would  terminate  in  the  birth  or  fome  gigantic 
and  fanguinary  purpofe.  Did  he  meditate 
to  offer  a  bloody  facrifice  ?  Was  his  own 
death  or  was  mine  to  atteft  the  magnitude 
of  his  defpair,  or  the  impetuofity  of  his 
vengeance  ? 

Suicide  was  familiar  to  his  thoughts.  He 
had  confented  to  live  but  on  one  condition- 
that  of  regaining  poffefiion  of  this  money. 
Should  I  be  juftified  in  driving  him,  by  my 
obftinate  refufal,  to  this  fatal  confummation 
of  his  crimes  ?  Yet  my  fear  of  this  cataf- 
trophe  was  groundlefs.  Hitherto  he  had 

argued 
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argued  and  perfuaded  ;  but  this  method  was 
purfued  becaufe  it  was  more  eligible  than 
the  employment  of  force,  or  than  procraftinar 
tion. 

No ;  thefe  were  tokens  that  pointed  to 
me.  Some  unknown  inftigation  was  at  work 
within  him,  to  tear  away  his  remnant  of 
humanity,  and  fit  him  for  the  office  of  my: 
murderer.  I  knew  not  how  the  accumulation 
of  guilt  could  contribute  to  his  gratification 
or  fecurity.  His  actions  had  been  partially; 
exhibited,  and  vaguely  feen.  What  extenua 
tions  or  omiflions  had  vitiated  his  former 
or  recent  narrative — how  far  his  actual  per 
formances  were  congenial  with  the  deed 
which  was  now  to  be  perpetrated,  I  knew, 
not. 

Thefe  thoughts  lent  new  rapidity  to  my 
blood.  I  raifed  my  head  from  the  pillow, 
and  watched  the  deportment  of  this  maa 
with  deeper  attention.  The  paroxyfm  which 
controuled  him: at  length  in  fome  degree 
fubfided.  He  muttered — "•  Yes  j  it  muft 
come — my  laft  humiliation  muft  cover  me— 

my 
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my  laft  confeffion  muft  be  made  !  To  die, 
and  leave  behind  me  this  train  of  enormous 
perils  mud  not  be  ! 

"  Oh  Clemenza !  Oh  Mervyn  !  ye  have 
not  merited  that  I  (hould  leave  you  a  legacy 
of  perfecution  and  death.  Your  fafety  muft 
bepurchafed  at  whatever  price  my  malignant 
deftiny  will  fet  upon  it.  The  cord  of  the 
executioner,  the  note  of  everlafting  infamy, 
is  better  than  to  leave  you  befet  by  the 
confequences  of  my  guilt.  It  muft  not  be  !'* 

Saying  this,  Welbeck  cafl  fearful  glances 
at  the  windows  and  door.  He  examined 
every  avenue,  and  liftened.  Thrice  he  re 
peated  this  fcrutiny.  Having,  as  it  feemed, 
afcertained  that  no  one  lurked  within 
audience,  he  approached  the  bed.  He  put 
his  mouth  clofe  to  my  face.  He  attempted 
to  fpeak,  but  once  more  examined  the 
apartment  with  fufpicious  glances. 

He  drew  clofer,  and  at  length,  in  a  tone 
fcarcely  articulate,  and  fuffocated  with 
emotion,  he  fpoke — "  Excellent  but  fatally 
obftinate  youth  !  know  at  leaft  the  caufe 

of 
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of  my  importunity — know  at  lead  the 
lepth  of  my  infatuation  and  the  enormity 
:-f  my  guilt  ! 

"  The  bills — furrender  them  to  me,  and 
Save  yourfclf  from  perfecution  and  difgrace* 
Save  the  woman,  whom  you  with  to  benefit, 
from  the  blacked  imputations— from  hazard 
to  her  life  and  her  fame— from  langui thing 
in  dungeons— from  expiring  on  the  gal 
lows  !— — 

"  The  bills — Oh  fave  me  from  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  death  ! — Let  the  evils,  to  which  my 
miferable  life  has  given  birth,  terminate  here 
and  in  myfelf! — Surrender  them  to  me, 
for ••  ' 

There  he  flopped.  His  utterance  was 
choked  by  terror.  Rapid  glances  were  again 
darted  at  the  windows  and  door.  -  The  filence 
was  uninterrupted  except  by  diftant  founds, 
produced  by  fame  moving  carriage.  Once 
more  he  fummoned  refolution,  and  fpoke— - 

u  Surrender  them  to  me,  for — they  art 
forged! 

"  Formerly 
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"  Formerly  I  told  you  that  a  fcheme  cf 
forgery  had  been  conceived.  Shame  would 
not  fuffer  me  to  add  that,  my  fcheme  was 
carried  into  execution.  The  bills  were 
fafhioned,  but  my  fears  contended  againft 
my  neceffities,  and  forbade  me  to  attempt 
to  exchange  them.  The  interview  with  Lodi 
fayed  me  from  the  dangerous  experiment. 
I  enclofed  them  in  that  volume,  as  the  means 
of  future  opulence,  to  be  ufed  when  all  other 
and  lefs  hazardous  refources  mould  fail. 

"  In  the  agonies  of  my  remorfe  at  the 
death  of  Watfon,  they  were  forgotten  ;~— 
they  afterwards  recurred  to  recollection. — 
My  wifhes  pointed  to  the  grave  ;  but  the 
ilroke  that  mould  deliver  me  from  life  was 
fufpendcd  only  till  I  could  haften  hither,  gefc 
poflt- (lion  of  thefe  papers,  and  deftroy  them. 

"  When  I  thought  upon  the  chances  that 
(hould  give  them  an  owner,  bring  them  into 
circulation,  load  the  innocent  with-  fufp'cion, 
and  lead  them  trial,  and  perhaps  to  death, 
my  fenfations  were  fraught  with  agony  j  ear* 
Deftly  as  I  panted  for  death,  it  was  necef- 
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tartly  deferred  till  I  had  gained  pofTeflion  of, 
ind  deftroyed  thefe  papers. 

"  What  now  remains  ? — You  have  found 
:hem.  Happily  they  have  not  been  ufed. 
Give  them,  therefore,  to  me,  that  I  may 
rrufh  at  once  the  brood  of  mifchiefs  which 
they  could  not  but  generate." 

This  dilclofure  was  ftrange.  It  was  ac 
companied  with  every  token  of  fincerity. 
How  had  I  tottered  on  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion  ! — If  I  had  made  ufe  of  this  money,  in 
what  a  labyrinth  of  mifery  might  1  not  have 
been  involved  ! — My  innocence  could  never 
have  been  proved.  An  alliance  with  Wel^ 
beck  could  not  have  failed  to  be  inferred. 
My  career  would  hive  found  an  ignominious 
clofe  j  or,  if  my  punifhme  -.t  had  been  tranf- 
muted  into  Ihvery  and  toil,  would  the  tef- 
timony  of  my  confcience  have  fupported 
me  ? 

I  fliuddered  at  the  view  of  thofe  difafters, 
from  which  I  was  refcued  by  the  miraculous 
chance  which  led  me  to  this  houfe.  WeL- 
beck's  requeft  was  falutary  to  me,  anJ 

honourable 
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honourable  to  himfelf.  I  could  not  hefitate  $ 
moment  HI  compliance.  The  notes  were 
enclofed  in  paper,  and  depofited  in  a  fold  of 
my,  clothes.  I  put  my  hand  upon  th^rn. 

My  motion  and  attention  were  arrefted  at 
the  inftant  by  a  noife  which  arofe  in  the 
ftreet :  footfteps  were  heard  upon  the  pave 
ment  before  the  door,  and  voices,  as  if  bufy 
in  difcourfb.  This  incident  was  adapted  to 
infuie  the  deepeft  alarm  into  myiclf  and  my 
companion.  Th'.*.  motives  of  our  trepida 
tion  were  indeed  different,  and  were  infinitely 
more  powerful  in  my  cafe  than  In  his :  it 
portended  to  me  noihing  lefs  than  the  lofs 
of  my  alylum,  and  condemnation  to  a  ho£* 
pital. 

Welbeck  hurried  to  the  door,  to  liften  to 
the  converfation  below.  This  interval  was 
pregnnnt  with  thought.  That  impulfe  which 
led  my  reflections  from  Welbeck  to  my  own 
ftate,  palled  away  in  a  moment,  and  fuffered 
me  to  meditate  anew  upon  the  terms  of  that 
confeflion  which  had  jult  been  made. 

Horror 
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"Horror  at  the  fate  which  this  interview 
1  ad  enabled  me  to  fliun,  was  uppermoft  in 
my  conception.  I  was  eager  to  furrender 
thefe  fatal  bills.  I  held  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  my  hand,  and  was  impatient  for 
Welbeck's  return.  He  continued  at  the 
•  Joor,  {looping,  with  his  face  averted,  and 
ragerly  attentive  to  the  converfation  in  .the 


All  the  circumftances  of  my  present  fitua- 
tion  tended  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  thought, 
and  chain  my  contemplations  to  one  image  ; 
but  even  now  there  was  room  for  foreii^ht 

u 

and  deliberation.  Welbeck  intended  to  de- 
ftroy  thefe  biils.  Perhaps  he  had  not  been 
lincere  ;  or,  if  his  purpoie  had  been  honeftly 
difclofed,  this  purpofe  might  change  when 
the  bills  were  in  his  pofTeffion.  His  poverty 
and  fanguinenels  of  temper  might  prompt 
him  to  ufe  them. 

That  this  conduit  was  evil,  and  would 
only  multiply  his  miferies,  could  not  be  quef- 
tioned.  Why  mould  1  fubject  his  frailty  to 
this  temptation  ?  —  The  deftruclion  of  thefe 
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bills  was  the  loudeft  injunction  of  my  duty— ^ 
was  demanded  by  every  fanftion  which  bound 
me  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  means  of  deftrudion  were  eafy  :  a 
lighted  candle  flood  on  a  table,  at  the  di :- 
tance  of  a  few  yards.  Why  mould  I  hefitate 
a  moment  to  annihilate  fo  powerful  a  caufe 
of  error  and  guilt  ?  A  paffing  inftant  was 
fufficient.  A  momentary  lingering  might 
change  the  circumftances  that  furrounded 
me,  and  fruftrate  my  project. 

My  languors  were  fufpended  by  the  ur 
gencies  of  this  occafion.  I  darted  from  my 
bed,  and  glided  to  the  table.  Seizing  the 
notes  with  my  right  hand,  I  held  them  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  then  threw 
them  blazing  on  the  floor. 

The  fudden  illumination  was  perceived  by 
Welbeck.  The  caufe  of  it  appeared  to  fug- 
geft  itfelr  as  foon.  He  turned,  and  mark 
ing  the  paper  where  it  lay,  leaped  to  the  fpot 
and  extinguifhed  the  fire  with  his  foot.  Hi^ 
interposition  was  too  late  :  only  enough  of 
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remained  to  inform  him  of  the  nature 
of  the  facrifice. 

Wclbeck  now  flood  with  limbs  trembling, 
features  aghaft,  and  eyes  glaring  upon  me. 
For  a  time  he  was  without  fpeech.  The 
itorm  was  gathering  in  filence,  and  at  length 
burft  upon  me.  In  a  tone  menacing  and 
loud,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Wretch  !  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  I  have  done  juftly.  Thefe  notes  were 
:"alfe.  You  was  deiirous  of  deftroying  them, 
:hat  they  might  not  betray  the  innocent.  1 
jpplauded  your  purpofe,  and  have  laved  you 
from  the  danger  of  temptation  by  deftroying 
them  myfelf." 

"  Maniac  ! — mifcreant  ! — to  be  fooled 
by  fo  grots  an  artifice  ! — The  notes  were  ge 
nuine  !  The  tale  of  their  forgery  was  falfe, 
and  meant  only  to  wreft  them  from  you  ! — 
Execrable  and  perverfe  idiot  !  your  deed  has 
fealed  my  perdition  ; — it  has  fealed  your 
own.  You  (hall  pay  for  it  with  your  blood  ! 
I  will  flay  you  by  inches !  J  will  ftretch  you 
as  you  have  ftretched  me — on  the  rack  !" 

During 
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During  this  fpeech,  all  was  frenzy  and 
ftorm  in  the  countenance  and  features  of 
Welheck.  Nothing  lefs  could  be  expected 
than  that  the  fcene  would  terminate  in  fome 
bloody  cataftrophe.  I  bitterly  regretted  the 
facility  with  which  I  had  been  deceived,  and 
the  precipitation  of  my  facrifice.  The  acl, 
however  lamentable,  could  not  be  revoked . 
What  remained,  but  to  encounter  or  endure 
its  confequences  with  unmrinking  firmnefs  ? 

The  conteft  was  too  unequal.  Jt  is  poi- 
fible  that  the  frenzy  which  actuated  Wei- 
beck  might  have  fpeedily  fubfided.  It  is 
more  likely  that  his  paffioris  would  have  beeu 
fatiated  with  nothing  but  my  death.  This 
^vent  was  precluded  by  loud  knocks- at  the 
ftreet-door,  and  calls  by  fome  one  on  the 
pavement  without,  of — "  Who  is  within  ? — 
•"  Js  any  one  within  ?" 

Thefe  noifes  gave  a  new  direction  to  Wei- 
beck's  thoughts. —  "  They  are  coming,"  laid. 
~-he  :  "  they  will  treat  you  as  a  lick  man  and 
a 'thief.     I  cannot  defire  you  to  fuffer  a  work 
evil    than   they  will  inflici.      I   leave   you 
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to  your  fate." — So  faying,  he  rufhed  out  of 
the  room. 

Though  confounded  and  ftunned  by  this 
rapid  fucceffion  of  events,  I  was  yet  able  to 
purfue  meafures  for  eluding  thefe  detefted 
vifitants.  I  firft  extinguiflied  the  light,  and 
then  obfcrving  that  the  parley  in  the  ftreet 
continued,  and  grew  louder,  I  fought  an 
afylum  in  the  remotefb  corner  of  the  houfc. 
During  my  former  abode  here,  I  noticed 
that  a  trap-door  opened  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
third  (lory,  to  which  you  were  conduced 
by  a  moveable  ladder.  I  confidered  that 
this  probably  was  an  opening  into  a  narrow 
and  darkfome  nook,  formed  by  the  angle  of 
the  roof.  By  afcending,  drawing  after  me 
the  ladder,  and  clofing  the  door,  I  fhould 
efcape  the  mod  vigilant  fearch. 

Enfeebled  as  I  was  by  my  difeafe,  my  re- 
folution  rendered  me  Itrenuous.  I  gained 
the  uppermoft  room,  and  mounting  the 
ladder,  found  myfelf  at  a  fufficient  diilance 
from  fufpicion.  The  ladder  was  haftily  drawn 
up,  and  the  door  clofed.  In  a  few  minutes, 
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however,  my  new  retreat  proved  to  be  worfe 
than  any  for  which  it  was  pofiible  to  change 
it.  The  air  was  mufty,  ftagnant,  and  fcorch- 
ingly  hot.  My  breathing  became  difficult, 
and  I  faw  that  to  remain  here  ten  minutes, 
would  unavoidably  produce  fuffocation. 

My  terror  of  intruders  had  rendered  me 
blind  to  the  confequences  of  immuring  my- 
felf  in  this  cheerlefs  recefs.  It  was  incum 
bent  on  me  to  extricate  myfelf  as  fpeedily  as 
pomble.  I  attempted  to  lift  the  door.  My 
firft  effort  was  fuccefllefs.  Every  refpiration 
was  quicker,  and  more  difficult  than  the 
former.  As  my  terror,  fo  my  ftrength  and 
my  exertions  increafed.  Finally,  my  trem 
bling  hand  lighted  on  a  nail  that  was  imper- 
fedly  driven  into  the  wood,  and  which,  by 
affording  me  a  firmer  hold,  enabled  me  at 
length  to  raife  it,  .and  to  inhale  the  air  from 
beneath. 

Relieved  from  my  new  peril  by  this  fitua- 
tion,  I  bent  an  attentive  ear  through  the 
opening,  with  a  view  toafcertain  if  the  houfb 
tad  been  entered,  or  if  the  outer  door  was 

Hill 


fHll  befet ;  but  could  hear  nothing.  Hence 
I  was  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  people 
had  departed,  and  that  I  might  refume  my 
former  ftation  without  hazard. 

Before  I  defcended,  however,  I  caft  a 
curious  eye  over  this  recefs  : — it  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  human  being ; 
the  means  by  which  it  was  entered  were  eafily 
concealed  ;  though  narrow  and  low,  it  was 
long,  and,  were  it  poffible  to  contrive  fome 
inlet  for  the  air,  one  defirous  of  concealment 
might  rely  on  its  protection  with  unbounded 
confidence. 

My  fcrutiny  was  imperfect,  by  reafon  of 
the  faint  light  which  found  its  way  through 
the  opening  ;  yet  it  was  fufficient  to  fet  me 
afloat  on  a  Tea  of  new  wonders,  and  fubject 
my  fortitude  -to  a  new  teft. 

Here  Mervyn  paufed  in  his  narrative. 
A  minute  pafled  in  filence  and  fceminginde- 
cifion.  His  perplexities  gradually  difappear- 
ed,  and  he  continued. 

I  have  promifed  to  relate  the  momentous 

incidents  of  my  life,  and  have  hitherto  been 
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faithful  in  my  enumeration.  There  is  no 
thing  which  I  more  deteft  than  equivocation 
and  myftery.  Perhaps,  however,  I  (hall 
now  incur  fome  imputation  of  that  kind.  I 
would  willingly  efcape  the  accutation,  but 
confefs  that  I  am  hopelefs  of  efcaping  it. 

I  might  indeed  have  precluded  your 
gueffes  and  furmites,  by  omitting  to  relate 
what  befel  me  from  the  time  of  my  leaving 
my  chamber  till  I  regained  it.  I  might  de 
ceive  you  by  aflerting  that  nothing  remark 
able  occurred  ;  but  this  would  be  falfe,  and 
every  facrifice  is  trivial,  which  is  made  upon 
the  altar  of  fincerity.  Be  fides,  the  time 
may  come  when  no  inconvenience  will  arife 
from  minute  defcriptions  of  the  objedls  which 
I  now  law,  and  of  the- reafonings  and  in 
ferences  which  they  fuggefted  to  my  under- 
ftanding.  At  prefent,  it  appears  to  be 
my  duty  to  pafs  them  over  in  filence;  but 
it  wi-uld  be  ncedlefs  to  conceal  from  you 
that  the  interval,  thuiigh  ihort,  and  the 
fcrutiny,  though  hafly,  furnifhed  matter 
which  my  curiofity  devoured  with  unfpeak- 
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able  eagernefs,  and  from  which  confequences 
may  hereafter  flow,  deciding,  on  my  peace 
and  my  life. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred  which  could 
detain  me  long  in  this  fpot.  I  once  more 
fought  the  lower  ftory,  and  threw  myfelf  on 
the  bed  which  1  hatl  left.  My  mind  was 
thronged  with  the  images  flowing  from  my 
late  adventures.  My  fever  had  gradually 
increafed,  and  my  thoughts  were  deformed 
by  inaccuracy  and  confufion. 

My  heart  did  not  fink  when  I  reverted  to 
my  own  condition.  That  I  fhould  quickly 
be  difabled  from  moving,  was  readily  per 
ceived  :  the  forefight  of  my  deftiny  was 
ftedfafl  and  clear.  To  linger  for  days  in  this 
comfortlefs  folitude — to  afk  in  vain,  not  for 
powerful  reftoratives  or  alleviating  cordialr, 
but  for  water  to  moiften  my  burning  lips, 
and  abate  the  torments  of  third — ultimate 
ly,  to  expire  in  torpor  or  frenzy,  was  the 
fate  to  which  t  looked  forward  ;  yet  I  was 
not  terrified.  I  feemed  to  be  fuftained  by  a 
preternatural  energy.  I  felt  as  if  the  oppor- 
G  3  tunity 
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tunity  of  combating  fuch  evils  was  an  en 
viable  privilege ;  and  though  none  would 
witnefs  my  victorious  magnanimity,  yet  to 
be  confcious  that  praife  was  my  due,  was  all 
that  my  ambition  required. 

Thefe  fentiments  were  doubtlefs  tokens  of 
delirium.  The  excruciating  agonies  which 
now  feized  upon  my  head,  and  the  cord 
which  Teemed  to  be  drawn  acrofs  my  bread, 
and  which,  as  my  fancy  imagined,  was  tight 
ened  by  fome  forcible  hand,  with  a  view  to 
ftrangle  me,  were  incompatible  with  ibbcr 
and  coherent  views. 

Thir.fl  was  the  evil  which  chiefly  opprelTcd 
me.  The  means  of  relief  were  pointed  out 
by  nature  and  habit.  I  rofc,  and  determined 
to  reil.eni.fli  my  piicher  at  the  well.  It  was 
eaiier,.  however,  to  dcfcend  than  to  return. 
My  limbs  refufed  to  bear  me,  and  i  fat  do  ATI 
upon  the  lower  flep  of  the  ilaircafe.  Several 
hcuis  had  elapf^d  fince  my  entrance  into  this 
dwelling,  and  it  was  now  night. 

My  ima0mation  now  fuggeiled  a  new  ex 
pedient.  Mcdlicote  was  a  generous  and 
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fcarlefs  fpirit ;  to  put  myfelf  under  his  pro 
tection,  if  I  could  walk  as  far  as  his  lodg 
ings,  was  the  wifeft  proceeding  which  1  could 
adopt.  From  this  defign  my  incapacity  to 
walk  thus  far,  and  theconfequences  of  being 
difcovcred  in  the  ftreet,  had  hitherto  deterred 
me.  Thele  impediments  were  now,  in  the 
confufion  of  my  underftanding,  overlooked 
or  defpifed  -,  and  I  forthwith  fet  out  upon 
this  hopelefs  expedition. 

The  doors  communicating  with  the  court, 
and  through  the  court  with  the  ftreet,  were 
fattened  by  infide  bolts  ;  thefe  were  eafily 
withdrawn,  and  I  iffued  forth  with  alacrity 
and  confidence.  My  perturbed  fenfes  and 
the  darknefs  hindered  me  from  difcerning  the 
right  way.  I  was  confcious  of  this  difficulty, 
but  was  not  difheartened.  I  proceeded,  as  I 
have  fince  difcovered,  in  a  direction  different 
from  the  true  one ;  but  hcfitated  not,  till 
my  powers  were  exhaufted,  and  1  funk  upon 
the  ground.  I  clofed  my  eyes,  and  diimiff- 
ed  all  fear,  and  all  iorefight  of  futurity.  In 
this  iituatkm  I  remained  fome  hours,  aqfl 
G  4  fhould 
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fhould  probably  have  expired  on  this  /pot, 
had  not  I  attracted  your  notice,  and  been 
provided  under  this  roof  with  all  that  me 
dical  ikili  and  the  tendereft  humanity  could 
fuggefl. 

In  confequence  of  your  care,  I  have  been 
reftored  to  life  and  to  health.  Your  conduct 
was  not  influenced  by  the  profpect  of  pecu 
niary  recompence,  offervice,  or  of  gratitude. 
It  is  only  in  one  way  that  I  am  able  to 
heighten  the  gratification  which  muft  flow 
from  reflection  on  your  conduct — by  fliew- 
ing  that  the  being  whofe  life  you  have  pro 
longed,  though  uneducated,  ignorant,  and 
poor,  is  not  profligate  and  worthlefs,  and 
will  not  dedicate  that  life  which  your  bounty 
has  given,  to  mifchievous  or  contemptible 
purpofes, 
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CHAP.    VIIL 


A       PROPOSAL. 

JnlERE  ended  the  narrative  of  Mervyn. 
Surely  its  incidents  were  of  no  common  kind. 
During  this  feafon  of  peflilence  my  oppor 
tunities  of  obfervation  had  been  numerous, 
and  I  had  not  fuftered  them  to  pafs  un 
improved.  The  occurrences  which  fell 
within  my  own  experience  bore  a  general 
refemblance  to  thofe  which  had  juft  been 
related  ;  but  they  did  hot  hinder  the  latter 
from  ftriking  on  my  mind  with  all  the  force 
of  novelty.  They  ferved  no  end,  but  as 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  the  tale. 

G  5  Surely 
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Surely  the  youth  haddifplayed  inimitable 
and  heroic  qualities.  His  courage  was  the 
growth  of  benevolence  and  reafon,  and  not 
the  child  of  infenfibility,  and  the  nurfling  of 
habit.  He  had  been  qualified  for  the  en 
counter  of  gigantic  dangers  by  no  laborious 
education.  He.flepned  forth  upon  the  ftage, 
unfurnilhed,  by  anticipation  or  experience, 
•with  the  means  of  fecurity  againft  fraud  -y 
and  yet,  by  the  aid  of.  pure  intentions,  had 
fruftrated  the  wiles  of  an  accpmplifhed  and 
veteran  deceiver. 

I  blefled  the  chance  which  placed  the 
youth  under  my  protection.  When  I  reflected 
on  that  tiffueof  nice  contingencies  which  led 
him  to  my  door,  and  enabled  me  to  fave 
from  death  a.being  of  fuch-rare.  endowments, 
my  heart  overflowed  with  joy,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  regret  and  trepidation.  How 
many  have  been  cut  off  by  this  difeafe  in 
their  career  of  virtue,  and  their  bloilbm-time 
ot  genius  !  How  many  deeds  of  heroifm  and 
felf-devotionare  ravifhed  trom  exigence,  and 
configned  to  hopeleis  oblivion  1 

I  had 
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I  had  faved  the  life  of  this  youth.  This 
was  not  the  limit  of  my  duty  or  my  power. 
Could  I  not  render  that  life  profitable  to 
himfelfand  to  mankind  ?  The  gains  of  my 
profefiion  were  flender ;  but  thefe  gains 
were  fufficient  for  his  maintenance  as  well 
as  my  own.  By  refidmg  with  me,  partak 
ing  my  inflrudions,  and  reading  my  books* 
he  would,  ,in  a  few  years,  be  fitted  for  the 
practice  ofphyfic.  A  fcience,  whofe  truths 
are  fo  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  which  comprehends  the  whole  fyftem 
of  nature,  could  not  but  gratify  a  mind  fo 
beneficent  and  flrenuous  as  his. 

This  fcheme  occurred  to  me  as  Toon  as  the 
conclufion  of  his  tale  allowed  me  to  think. 
I  did  not  immediately  mention  it ;  fince  the 
approbation  of  my  wife,  of  whofe  con 
currence,  however,  I  entertained  no  doubt, 
was  previoufly  to  be  obtained.  DifmhTmg 
it,  for  the  prefent,  from  my  thoughts,  I 
reverted  to  the  incidents  of  his  tale. 

The  lady  whom  Welbeck  had  betrayed 

and  defexted,  was  not  unknown  to  me.     I 
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was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  her  fate. 
If  me  had  been  fingle  in  calamity,  her  tale 
would  have  been  liftened  to  with  infupport- 
able  fympathy  ;  but  the  frequency  of  the 
fpectacle  of  diflrefs  feems  to  leflen  the  com- 
paffion  with  which  it  is  reviewed.  Now 
that  thofe  fcenes  are  only  remembered,  my 
anguifh  is  greater  than  when  they  were  wit- 
nefied.  Then  every  new  day  was  only  a 
repetition  of  the  difafters  of  the  foregoing. 
My  fenfibility,  if  not  extinguilhed,  was 
blunted  ;  and  I  gazed  upon  the  complicated 
ills  of  poverty  and  ficknefs  with  a  degree  of 
unconcern,  on  which  I  fhould  once  have 
reflected  with  aftonifhment. 

The  fate  of  Clemenza  Lodi  was  not, 
perhaps,  more  fignal  than  many  which  have 
occurred.  It  threw  a  deteftable  light  upon 
the  character  of  Welbeck,  and  (hewed  him 
to  be  more  inhuman  than  the  tale  of  Mervyn 
had  evinced  him  to  be.  That  man,  indeed, 
was  hitherto  imperfectly  feen.  The  time 
had  not  come  which  mould  fully  unfold  the 
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enormity  of  his  tranfgreffions  and  the  com 
plexity  of  his  frauds. 

There  lived  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
city  a  woman,  by  name  Villars,  who  patted 
for  the  widow  of  an  Englifti  officer.  Her 
manners  and  mode  of  living  were  fpecious. 
She  had  three  daughters,  well  trained  in  the 
fchool  of  fafhion,  and  elegant  in  perfon, 
manners,  and  drefs.  They  had  lately  arrived 
from  Europe,  and  for  a  time  received  from, 
their  neighbours  that  refpect  to  which  their 
education  and  fortune  appeared  to  lay 
claim. 

The  fallacy  of  their  pretenfions  flowly  ap 
peared.  It  began  to  be  fufpecled  that  their 
fubfiftence  was  derived  not  from  penfion  or 
patrimony,  but  from  the  wages  of  pollution. 
Their  habitation  wasclandeflinely  frequented 
by  men  who  were  unfaithful  to  their  fecret  ; 
one  of  thefe  was  allied  to  me  by  ties,  which 
authorized  me  in  watching  his  fteps,  and 
detecting  his  errors,  with  a  view  to  his 
reformation.  From  him  I  obtained  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the    genuine    character  of    thefo 
women. 

A  man  like  Welheck,  who  was  the  ftave 
of  depraved  appetites,  could  not  fail  of  being 
quickly  fatiated  with  innocence  and  beauty. 
Some  accident  introduced  him  to  the  know 
ledge  of  this  family,  and  the  youngefr 
daughter  found  him  a  proper  fubj^ct  on 
which  to  exercife  her  artifices.  It  was  to  the 
frequent  demands  made  upon  his  purfe  by 
this  woman,  that  part  of  the  embarrafiments 
in  which  Mervyn  found  him  involved,  are 
to  be  afcribed. 

To  this  circumftance  muft  likewife  be 
imputed  his  anxiety  to  transfer  to  fmie 
other  the  poireflion  of  the  unhappy  flranger. 
Why  he  concealed  from  Mervyn  his  con- 
iiedion  with  Lucy  Villars,  may  be  eafiiy 
imagined.  His  filence,  with  regard  to- 
Clemenza's  afylum,  will  not  create  turprife, 
when  it  is  told  that  (lie  was  placed  with 
Mrs.  Villars.  On  what  conditions  (lie  was 
received  under  this  roof,  cannot  be  ib  readily 

con- 
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ronje&ured,  It  is  obvious,  however,  to 
fappofe  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of 
her  ignorance  and  weaknefs,  and  that  they 
hoped,  in  time,  to  make  her  an  aiTociate  in 
their  profligate  fchemes. 

The  appearance  of  peftilence,  meanwhile,. 
threw  tlum  into  panic,  and  they  haftened 
to  remove  from  danger.  Mrs.  Villars  appears 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  views- 
She  Hooped  to  the  vik  ft,  means  ofamaffing 
money;  but  this  money  was  employed  to 
fecure  to  herfeif  and  her  daughters  the 
benefits  of  independence..  She  purchafed 
the  houfe  which,  me  occupied  in  the  city, 
and  a  manfion  in  the  environs,  well  built 
and  fplendidly  furnifhed.  To  the  latter  fhe 
and  her  family,  of  which  the  Italian  girl  was 
now  a  member,  retired  at  the  clofc  of 


I  have  mentioned  that  the  fource  of  my 
intelligence  was  a  kinfman,  who  had  been 
drawn  from  the  paths  of  fobriety  and  rectU 
tude  by  the  impetuofity  of  youthful  paflions* 
He  had  power  to  confefs  and.  deplore,  but 

none 
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none  to  repair  his  errors.  One  of  thefe 
women  held  him  by  a  fpell  which  he  ftruggled 
in  vain  to  diflblve,  and  by  which,  in  fpite  of 
refolutions  and  remorfes,  he  was  drawn  to 
her  feet,  and  made  to  facrifice  to  her  pleafure 
his  reputation  and  his  fortune. 

My  houfe  was  his  cuftomary  abode  during 
thofe  intervals  in  which  he  was  perluadecl  to 
purfue  his  profeffion.  Some  time  before  the 
infection  began  its  progrefs,  he  had  dif- 
appeared.  No  tidings  was  received  of  him 
till  a  mefienger  arrived,  entreating  my  affift- 
ance.  I  was  conducted  to  the  houfe  of 
Mrs.  Villars,  in  which  I  found  no  one  but 
my  kinfman.  Here  it  feems  he  had  im 
mured  himfelf  from  my  enquiries,  and  on 
being  fdzed  by  the  reigning  malady,  had 
been  deferted  by  the  family,  who,  ere  they 
departed,  informed  me  by  a  meflenger  of 
his  condition. 

Defpondency  combined  with  his  difeafe 
to  deftr'oy  him.    Before  he  died,  he  informed 
me  fully  of  the  character  of  his  betrayers* 
The  late  arrival/  name,  and  perfonal  condi 
tion 
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t  on  of  Clemenza  Lodi  were  related.  Wei- 
I  eck  was  not  named,  but  was  defcribed  in 
verms  which,  combined  with  the  narrative 
of  Mervyn,  enabled  me  to  recognife.  the 
paramour  of  Lucy  Villars  in  the  man  whofe 
'Times  had  been  the  principal  theme  of  our 
ilifcourfe. 

Mervyn'scuriofitywas  greatly  roufed  when 
.  intimated  my  acquaintance  with  the  face 
ofClemenza.  In  anfwer  to  his  eager  in 
terrogations,  I  related  what  I  knew.  The 
;ale  plunged  him  into  reverie.  Recovering 
at  length  from  his  thoughtfulnefs,  he  fpoke. 

<c  Her  condition  is  perilous.  The  poverty 
of  Welbeck  will  drive  him  far  from  her 
abode.  Her  profligate  protectors  will  entice 
her  or  abandon  her  to  rum.  Cannot  me  be 
faved  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  anfvvered  I,  "  by  what 
means." 

"  The  means  are  obvious.  Let  her  re 
move  to  fome  other  dwelling.  Let  her  be 
apprized  of  the  vices  of  thofe  who  furround 
her.  Let  her  be  entreated  to  fly.  The 

will 
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need  only  be  infpired,  the  danger  need 
only  be  (hewn,  and  (lie  is  fafe  -,  for  (lie  will 
remove  beyond  its  reach." 

"•  Thou  art  an  adventurous  youth".  Who 
wilt  thou  find  to  undertake  the  office  ?  Who 
will  be  perfaaded  to  enter  the  houfe  of  a 
ftranger,  feek  without  an  introduction  the- 
pafcnce  of  this  girl,  tell  her  that  the  houfe 
fi^e  inhabits  is  a  houfe  of  proftitution,  pre 
vail  on  her  to  believe  the  tale,  and  perfuads 
her  to  accompany  him  ?  Who  will  open  his 
houfe  to  the  fugitive  ?  Whom  will  you 
convince  that  her  illicit  intercourfe  with 
Welbeck,  of  which  the  opprobrious  tokens 
cannot  be  concealed,  has  not  fitted  her  for 
the  company  of  proftitutes,  and  made  her 
unworthy  of  proteclion  ?  Who  will  adopt 
into  their  family  a  ftranger,  whofe  conduct 
has  incurred  infamy,  and  whofe  prefent 
aflbciates  have,  no  doubt,  made  her  worthy 
of  the  curfe  ?" 

"  T.ue  j  thefe  are  difficulties  which  I  did 
net  forelee.  Mull  flic  then  pcrith  ?  Shall 
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rot  fomething  be  done  to  refcue  her  from 
j  ifamy  and  guilt  ?" 

'{  It  is  neither  in  your  power  nor  in  mine 
13  do  any  thing." 

The  latenefs  of  the  hour  put  an  end  to 
*  iur  converfation,  and  fummoned  us  to  repofe. 
J  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  imparting 
to  my  wife  the  fcheme  which  had  occurred 
relative  to  our  gueft,  with  which,  as  I  ex* 
pected,  (lie  readily  concurred.  In  the  morn 
ing  I  mentioned  it  to  Mervyn.  I  dwelt 
upon  the  benefits  that  adhered  to  the  medical 
profefiion — the  power  which  it  confers  of 
lightening  the  dillrefies  of  our  neighbours — 
the  dignity  which  popular  opinion  annexes 
to  it — the  avenue  which  it  opens  to  the 
:icquifition  of  competence — the  freedom 
from  fervile  cares  which  attends  it — and  the 
means  of  intellectual  gratification  with  which, 
it  fupplies  us. 

As  I  Jpoke,  his  eyes  fyarkled  with  joy.— 
'*  Yes,"  faid  he  with  vehemence,  "  I  will 
ingly  embrace  your  orllr.  I  accept  this 
benefit,  becaute  I  know  that  if  my  pride 
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Ihould  refufe  it,  I  fhould  prove  myfelf  lefs 
worthy  than  you  think,  and  give  you  pain^ 
inftead  of  that  pleafure  which  I  am  bound 
to  confer.  I  would  enter  on  the  duties  and 
ftudies  of  my  new  profeffion  immediately  > 
but  ibmewhat  is  due  to  Mr.  Hadwin  and 
his  daughters.  I  cannot  vanquifh  my  in 
quietudes  refpeding  them,  but  by  returning 
to  Malverton,  and  afcertaining  their  ftate 
with  my  own  eyes.  You  know  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  I  parted  with  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Hadwin.  I  am  not  fure  that  either  of  them 
ever  reached  home,  or  that  they  did  not 
carry  the  infection  along  with  them.  I  now 
find  myfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  perform  tl:3 
journey,  and  prop. -fed  to  have  acquainted 
yon,  at  this  interview,  with  my  intentions. 
An  hour's  delay  is  fuperfluous,  and  I  hops 
you  will  confent  to  my  fetting  out  im 
mediately.  Rural  exercife  and  air,  for  a 
week  or  fortnight,  will  greatly  contribute  to 
my  health." 

No    objection    could    be    made   to  this 
fcheme.     His    narrative    had    excited    r;o 
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Common  affection  in  our  bofoms  for  the 
Had  wins.  His  vifit  would  not  only  inform 
;;s  of  their  true  ftate,  but  would  difp.-l  that 
i.nxiety  which  they  could  not  but  entertain 
:  efpecting  our  guell.  k  was  a  topic  of  fome 
furprife  that  neither  Wallace  nor  Hadwin 
^ad  returned  to  the  city,  with  a  view  to 
jbtain  foa;e  tidings  of  their  friend.  It 
ivas  eafier  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been 
detained  by  forne  misfortune,  than  by  in- 
fcnfibility  or  indolence.  In  a  few  minutes 
Mervyn  bade  us  adieu,  and  fet  out  upon  his 
journey,  promifing  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
ftate  of  affairs  as  foon  as  poflible  after  his 
arrival.  We  parted  from  him  with  reluct 
ance,  and  found  no  confolation  but  in  the 
profpect  of  his  fpeedy  return. 

During  his  abfence  converfation  naturally 
turned  upon  thole  topics  which  were  fug- 
gefted  by  the  narrative  and  deportment  of 
this  youth.  Different  conclufions  were 
formed  by  his  two  auditors.  They  had  both 
contracted  a  deep  intereft  in  his  welfare, 
and  an  ardent  curiofity  as  to  thofe  particulars 

which 
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which  his  unfinifhed  ftory  had  left  in  ob* 
fcurity.  The  true  character  and  actual  con 
dition  of  Welbeck  were  themes  of  much 
fpeculation.  Whether  he  were  dead  or  alive, 
near  or  diftant  from  his  ancient  abode,  was 
a  point  on  which  neither  Mervyn  nor  any  of 
thole  with  whom  I  had  means  of  intercourfe 
afforded  any  information.  Whether  he  had 
fhared  the  common  fate,  and  had  been 
carried  by  the  collectors  of  the  dead  from 
the  highway  or  the  hovel  to  the  pits  opened 
alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  known 
and  the  unknown — whether  he  had  efcaped 
to  a  foreign  fhore,  or  were  deftined  to  re 
appear  upon  this  flage,  were  queftions  in 
volved  in  uncertainty. 

The  difappearance  of  Watfon  would,  at 
a  different  time,  have  excited  much  enquiry 
and  fufpicion ;  but  as  this  had  taken  placo 
on  the  eve  of  the  epidemic,  his  kindred  and 
friends  would  acquiefce,  without  fcruple,  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  involved  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  was  to  be  numbered 
among  the  earlieft  victims.  Thofe  of  his 
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profeffion  ufually  refided  in  the  flreet  where 
the  infection  began,  and  where  its  ravages 
had  been  mod  deftructivc  ;  and  this  circum- 
ilancc  would  corroborate  the  conclufions  of 
his  friends. 

I  did  not  perceive  any  immediate  advan- 
:age  to  flow  from  imparting  the  knowledge 
I  had  lately  gained  to  others.  Shortly  after 
Mervyn's  departure  to  Malverton,  I  was 
vifited  by  Wortley.  Enquiring  for  my  gueft, 
I  told  him  that,  having  recovered  his  health, 
he  had  left  my  houfe.  He  repeated  his 
invectives  again  (I  the  villany  of  Welbeck, 
his  fufpicions  of  Mervyn,  and  his  wifhes  for 
another  interview  with  the  youth.  Why  had 
I  fuifered  him  to  depart,  and  whither  had  he 
gone  ? 

"  He  has  gone  for  a  fhort  time  into  the 
country.  I  expect  him  to  return  in  Icis 
than  a  week,  when  you  will  meet  with  him 
here  as  often  as  you  pleafe,  for  I  expect:  him 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  houfe." 

Much  aftpnifhment  and  difapprobation 
were  exprefied  by  my  friend.  1  hinted  that 

the 
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the  lad  had  made  difclofures  to  me  which 
juflified  my  confidence  in  his  integrity., 
Thefe  proofs  of  his  honefty  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  indifcriminately  unfolded. 
Mervyn  had  authorized  me  to  communicafe 
fo  much  of  his  ftory  to  Wortley,  as  would 
ferve  to  vindicate  him  from  the  cha'rge  of 
being  Welbcck's  copartner  in  fraud  ;  but 
Ibis  end  would  only  be  counteracted  by  an 
imperfect  tale  :  and  the  full  recital,  though 
it  might  exculpate  Mervyn,  might  produce 
inconveniences  by  which  this  advantage 
would  be  outweighed. 

Wortley,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  this  date- 
men  t.  He  fufpected  that  Mervyn  was  a 
wily  impoftor ;  that  he  had  been  trained  in 
the.  arts  of  fraud,  under  an  accomplished 
teacher  ;  that  the  tale  which  he  had  told  to' 
me  was  a  tilTue  of  ingenious  and  plaufible 
lies  ;  that  the  mere  affertions,  however  plau 
fible  and  folemn,  of  one  like  him,  whofe 
conduct  had  incurred  fuch  ftrong  fuipicions, 
were  unworthy  of  the  lead  credit. 

«  It 
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<c  It  cannot  be  denied,'1'  continued  my 
iriend,  "  that  he  lived  with  Welbeck  at  the 
t  ime  of  his  elopement  j  that  they  diiappeared 
logether  ;  that  they  entered  a  boat  at  Pine- 
ilreet  Wharf  at  midnight ;  that  this  boat  was 
difcovcred  by  the  owner  in  the  poffefilon  of 
a  fifherman  at  Red-bank,  who  affirmed  that 
he  had  found  it  ftranded  near  his  door  the 
day  fucceeding  that  on  which  they  dif- 
uppeared.  Of  all  this  I  can  fupply  you  with 
incontettable  proof.  If,  after  this  proof, 
you  can  give  credit  to  his  (lory,  I  (hall  think 
you  made  of  very  perverfe  and  credulous 
materials." 

*c  The  proof  you  mention,"  faid  I,  "  will 
only  enhance  his  credibility.  All  the  fads 
which  you  have  dated  have  been  admitted 
by  him.  They  conftitute  an  eflential  portion 
of  his  narrative." 

"  What  then  is  the  inference?  Are  not 
thefe  evidences  of  a  compact  bet.veen  them? 
Has  he  not  acknowledged  this  compact  in 
confeffing  that  he  knew  Welbeck  was  my 
debtor ;  that  he  was  apprized  of  his  flight, 

VOL.  n.  H  but 
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but  that,  (what  matchlefs  effrontery  !)  he 
Lad  promifed  fecrecy,  and  would  by  no 
means  betray  him  ?  You  fay  he  means  to 
return  ;  but  of  that  1  doubt.  You  will 
never  fee  his  face  more.  He  is  too  wife  to 
thruft  himfelf  again  into  the  noofe  :  but  I  do 
riot'utterly  defpairof  lighting  upon  Welbeck. 
Old  Thctford,  Jamieion,  aad  I  have  fworn 
to  hunt  him  through  the  world.  I  have 
flrong  hopes  that  he  has  not  ftrayed  far. 
Some  intelligence  has  lately  been  received, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  place  our  hounds 
upon  the  fcent.  He  may  double  and  fkulk  ; 
but  if  he  does  not  fall  into  our  toils  at  laft, 
be  will  have  the  agility  and  cunning,  as  well 
as  the  malignity  of  devils." 

The  vengeful  difpofition  thus  betrayed  by 
Wort  ley  was  not  without  excufe.  The 
vigour  of  his  days  had  been  fpent  in  acquir 
ing  a  (lender  capital  :  his  diligence  and 
bonefty  had  fucceeJed,  and  he  had  lately 
thought  his  fituation  fuch  as  to  jullify 
irarriage  with  an  excellent  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  for  years  been  betrothed,  but  from 

whom 
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his  poverty  had  hitherto  compelled 
him  to  live  feparate.  Scarcely  had  this 
alliance  taken  place,  and  the  full  career  of 
nuptial  enjoyments  begun,  when  his  ill  fate 
expofed  him  to  the  frauds  of  \-Velb^ck,  and 
b  ought  him,  in  one  evil  hour,  to  the  brink 
o,  infolvency. 

Jamiefon  and  Thetford,  however,  were 
ri:h,  and  I  had  not  till  now  been  informed 
that  they  had  reafons  for  purfuing  Weibeck 
with  peculiar  animofity.  Tiie  latter  was  the 
uncle  of  him  whole  fate  had  been  related  by 
INlervyn,  and  was  one  of  thofe  who  employed 
money,  not  as  the  medium  of  traffic,  but 
at.  in  itfelf  a  commodity.  He  had  neither 
wines  nor  cloths  to  tranfmute  into  filver. 
tie  thought  it  a  tedious  procefs  to  exchange 
to-day  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  cafk  or  bale, 
ai.d  to-morrow  exchange  the  bale  or  cafk  for 
a  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  It  was  better  to 
give  the  hundred  for  a  piece  of  paper,  which, 
carried  forthwith  to  the  money  changers,  he 
could  procure  a  hundred,  twenty-three,  a.;d 
three-fourths.  In  iliort,  this  man's  coifers 
H  2  were 
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were  fupplied  by  the  defpair  of  honed  men, 
and  the  ftratagems  of  rogues.  I  did  not 
immediately  fufpect  how  this  man's  prudence 
and  indefatigable  attention  to  his  own  in- 

9 

tereft  (hould  allow  him  to  become  the  dup^ 
ofWelbeck. 

«  What,"  faid  I,'"  is  old  Thctford's 
claim  upon  Welbeck  ?" 

"  It  is  a  claim,"  he  replied,  "  that  if 
it  ever  be  made  good,  will  doom  Welbeck 
to  imprifonment  and  wholefoiue  labour  for 
life." 

"  How  ?  Surely  it  is  nothing  more  than 
debt." 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  But  that  is  no 
wonder:  happi.y  you  aie  a  fbargcr  to  mer 
cantile  anxieties  and  revolutions.  Your  for 
tune  does  not  reft  on  a  bafis  w.hich  an 
untoward  blafl  may  fweep  away,  or  four 
flrokes  of  a  pen  may  demolKh.  That  hoary 
dealer  in  fufpicions  was  perfuaded  to  put  his 
hand  to  three  notes  for  eight  hundied  dollars 
each.  The  eight  was  then  dexteroufly  pro 
longed  to  eighr#«  3  they  were  duly  depofited 
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in  time  and  place,  and  the  next  day  Wei- 
beck  was  credited  for  fifty-three  hundred 
and  feventy-three,  which  an  hour  after  were 
told  out  to  his  mellenger.  It  is  hard  to  fay 
whether  the  old  man's  grief,  fhaine,  or  rage 
be  uppermoft.  He  difJains  all  comfort  but 
revenge,  and  that  he  will  procure  at  any 
price.  Jamiefon,  who  deals  in  the  fame 
fluff  with  Tnetford,  was  outwitted  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  the  fame  amount,  and  on 
the  fame  day. 

"  This  Welbeck  muft  have  powers  above 
the  common  rate  of  mortals.  Grown  grey 
in  ftudying  the  follies  and  the  ftratagems  of 
men,  thefe  veterans  were  overreached.  No 
one  pities  them.  'Twere  well  if  his  artifices 
had  been  limited  to  fuch,  and  he  had  fpared 
the  honed  and  the  poor.  It  is  for  his 
injuries  to  men  who  have  earned  their  (canty 
fubfiftence  without  forfeiting  their  probity, 
that  I  hate  him,  and  (hall  exult  to  fee  him 
fuifer  all  the  rigours  of  the  law." 

Here  Wortley's  engagements  compelled 
him  to  take  his  leave. 

H  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


STRANGE    REPORT. 


HILE  mufing  upon  thefe  facls,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  with  aftoniflhment  on  the 
narrow  efcipes  which  Mervyn's  virtue  had 
exf-eriencf  d.  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  fame  or  his  life  was  exempt  from  all 
danger;  or  that  the  fufpicions,  which  had 
already  been  formed  refpedting  him,  could 
pofiibly  be  wiped  away.  Nothing  but  his 
own  narrative,  repeated  with  that  fimple 
but  nervous  eloquence,  which  we  had  wit- 
nefTec),  could  refcue  him  from  the  mod 
heinous  charges.  Was  there  any  tribunal 

that 
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that  would  not  acquit  him,  on  merely  hear 
ing  his  defence  ? 

C7 

Surely  the  youth  was  honed.  His  tale 
coukl  not  he  the  fruit  of  invention  ;  and  yet 
what  are  the  bounds  of  fraud  ? — Nature  has 
fet  no  limits  to  the  combinations  of  fancy. 
A  fmooth  exterior,  a  mew  of  virtue,  and  a 
fpecious  tale,  are  a  thoufand  times  exhibited 
in  human  intercourfj  by  craft  and  fubtilty. 
Moiives  are  emlieflly  varied,  while  adions 
continue  the  fame  ;  and  an  acute  penetra 
tion  may  -  ot  find  it  hard  to  felect  and  ar 
range  motive?,  fuited  to  exempt  from  cen- 
fure  any  action  that  a  human  being  can 
commit. 

Had  t  heard  Mervyn's  (lory  from  another, 
or  read  it  in  a  book,  I  mi^ht  perhaps  have 
found  it  poffible  to  fufpecl  the  truth;  but 
as  long  as  the  impreffion  made  by  his  tones, 
geftures,  and  looks  remained  in  my  me 
mory,  this  fufpicion  was  impoffible.  Wick 
ed  nefs  may  fometimes  be  ambiguous — its 
malk  may  puz/de  the  obierver,  our  judg 
ment  may  be  made  to  falter  and  fluctuate s 
H  4  but 
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but  the  face  of  Mervyn  is  the  index  of  a 
honeft  mind.  Calm  or  vehement,  doubting 
or  confident,  it  is  full  of  benevolence  and 
candour.  He  that  liftens  to  his  words  may 
queftion  their  truth  ;  but  he  that  looks  upon 
his  countenance  when  fpeaking,  cannot  with 
hold  his  faith. 

It  was  poflible,  however,  to  find  evidence, 
fupporting  or  confuting  his  (lory.  J  chanced 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  family,  by  name 
Althorpe,  who  were  natives  of  that  part  of 
the  country  where  his  father  refided.  I  paid 
them  a  vifit  j  and,  after  a  few  preliminaries, 
mentioned,  as  if  by  accident,  the  name  of 
Mervyn.  They  immediately  recognifed  this 
name  as  belonging  to  one  of  their  ancknt 
neighbv)urs.  The  death  of  the  wife  and  ions, 
and  the  feduclion  -of  the  only  daughter  by 
Colvil,  with  many  pathetic  incidents  con- 
recced  with  the  fate  of  this  daughter,  were 
mentioned. 

This  intelligence  induced  me  to  enquire 
*>f  Mrs.  Althorpe,  a  fenfible  and  candid 
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woman,  if  fhe  were  acquainted  with  the  re 
cent,  or  prefent  fituation  of  this  family. 

"  I  cannot  fay  much,"  the  anfwered,  "  of 
my  own  knowledge.     Since  my  marriage,  I 
am  ufed  to  fpend  a  few  weeks  in  the  fummer 
at  my  father's ;  but  am  lefi  inquifitive  than  I 
once  was  into  the  concerns  of  my  old  neigh 
bours.     I  recollect,  however,  when  there  laft 
year,  during  the  fever,  to  have  heard  that 
Sawny  Mervyn   had   taken   a   fecond   wife  ; 
that  his  only  Con,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had 
thought  proper  to  .be  highly  offended  wit'a 
his  father's  conduct,   and   treated    the  new 
miftrefs  of  the  houie  with  infuk  and  con 
tempt.     I  mould  not  much  wonder  at  this, 
feeing  children  are  fo  apt  to  deem  themfclves 
unjuftly  treated  by  a  fecond  marriage  of  their 
parent  j    but   it   was  hinted  that   the   boy's 
jealoufy  and  diicontent  were  excited   by  no 
common  .caufe.     The   new  mother  was  not 
much  older  than  him  (elf,  had  been  a  ftrvant 
of  the  family,  and   a  criminal  intimacy  had 
fubfifted  between  her,  while   in   that  condi 
tion,  and   the  ion.     Her  marriage  with  his 
H  5  father 
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father  was  juftly  accounted  by  their  neigh 
bours  a  mod  profligate  and  odious  tranf- 
aclion.  The  fon,  perhaps,  had  in  fuch  a 
cafe  a  right  to  fcold ;  but  he  ought  not  to 
have  carried  his  anger  to  fuch  extremes  as 
have  been  imputed  to  him.  He  is  faid  to 
have  grinned  upon  her  with  contempt,  and 
.even  to  have  called  her  Jlrumpet  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  father  and  of  ftrangers. 

"  It  was  impoffible  for  fuch  a  family  to 
keep  together.  Arthur  took  leave  one  night 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  ail  his  father's  cam, 
mount  the  beft  horfe  in  his  meadow,  and 
elope.  For  a  time  no  one  knew  whither 
he  had  gone  :  at  laft,  one  was  faid  to  have 
met  with  him  in  the  ftreets  of  this  city,  me- 
tamorphofed  from  a  ruftic  lad  into  a  fine 
gentleman.  Nothing  could  be  quicker  than 
this  change  ;  for  he  left  the  country  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  and  was  feen  in  a  French 
frock  and  filk  ftockings,  going  into  Chrift's 
Church  the  next  day.  I  fuppofe  he  kept  it 
up  with  a  high  hand  as  long  as  his  money 
lafted. 

"  My 
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"  My  father  paid  us  a  vifit  lad  week,  and 
tmong  other  country  news  told  us  that 
Sawny  Mervyn  had  fold  his  place.  His  wife 
had  perfuaded  him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
weftern  country.  The  price  of  his  hundred 
acres  here  would  purchafe  a  thoufand  there; 
and  the  man  being  very  grols  and  ignorant, 
and  withal  quite  a  fimpleton,  found  no  dif 
ficulty  in  perceiving  that  a  thoufand  are  ten 
times  more  than  a  hundred.  He  was  not 
aware  that  a  rood  of  ground  upon  Schuylkill, 
is  tenfold  better  than  an  acre  on  the 
TeneiTee. 

««  The  woman  turned  out  to  be  an  artful 
profligate.  Having  fold  his  ground,  and  re 
ceived  his  money,  he  placed  it  in  her  keep 
ing  ;  and  fhe,  to  enjoy  it  with  the  more  fe- 
curity,  ran  away  to  the  city»  leaving. him  to 
profecute  his  journey  to  Kentucky,  money- 
lefc  and  alone.  Some  time  after,  Mr,  Al- 
thorp.  and  I  were  at  the  play,  when  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  group  of  females  in  an 
upper  box,  one  of  whom  was  no  other  than 
Betty  Lawrence.  It  was  not  ealy  torecognilev 
H  6  io, 
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in  her  preterit  gaudy  trim,  all  flaunting  with 
ribbons,  and  firming  with  trinkets,  the  fame 
Betty  who  ufed  to  deal  out  pecks  of  po 
tatoes,  and  fuperintend  her  bafket  of  canti- 
lopes  in  the  Jerfey  market,  in  pafteboard 
bonnet  and  linfey  petticoat.  Her  compa 
nions  were  of  the  infamous  clafs.  If  Arthur 
were  ftill  in  the  city,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mother  and  fon  might  renew  the  ancient 
terns  ot  their  acquaintance. 

"  The  old  man,  thus  robbed  and  betray 
ed,  fought  confolation  in  the  bottle,  of  which 
he  had  been  at  all  times  over  fond.  He 
wandered  from  one  tavern  to  another,  till 
his  credit  was  exhaufted,  and  then  was  fent 
to  jail,  where,  I  believe,  he  is  likely  to  con 
tinue  till  his  death.  Such,  my  friend,  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  Mervyns." 

"  What  proof,"  faid  I,  "  have  you  of  the 
immoral  conduct  of  the  fon — of  his  ill 
treatment  of  his  mother,  and  his  elopement 
with  his  father's  horfe  and  money  ?" 

"  I  have  no  proof  but  the  unanimous  re 
port  of  Mervyn's  neighbours.  Refpedable 

and 
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ind  honeft  men  have  affirmed,  in  my  hear 
ing,  that  they  have  been  prefent  when  the 
boy  treated  his  mother  in  the  way  that  I 
have  defcribed.  I  was  betides  once  in  com 
pany  with  the  old  man,  and  heard  him  bit 
terly  inveigh  againft  his  Ton,  and  charge  him 
with  die  fact  of  dealing  his  horfe  and  money. 
I  well  remember  that  tears  rolled  from  his 
eyes  while  talking  on  the  fubjed.  As  to  his 
being  feen  in  the  'city  the  next  day  after  his 
elopement,  drefled  in  a  mod  coftly  and 
fashionable  manner,  I  can  doubt  that  as 
little  as  the  reft,  for  he  that  faw  him  was 
my  father ;  and  you,  who  know  my  father, 
know  what  credit  is  due  to  his  eyes  and  his 
word.  He  had  feen  Arthur  often  enough 
not  to  be  miftaken,  and  defcribed  his  ap 
pearance  with  great  exadnefs.  The  boy  is 
extremely  handiome,  give  him  his  due  ;  has 
dark  hazle  eyes,  auburn  hair,  and  very  ele 
gant  proportions.  His  air  and  gait  have 
nothing  of  the  clown  in  them  :  take  away 
his  jacket  and  trowfers,  and  you  have  as 
,'jruce  a  fellow  as  ever  came  from  dancing- 

fchgol 
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fchool  or  College.  He  is  the  exact  pi&ure 
of  his  mother  ;  and  the  mod  perfect  contraft 
to  the  fturdy  legs,  fquat  figure,  and  broad, 
unthinking,  fheepilh  face  of  the  father,  that 
can  be  imagined.  You  muft  confefs  that 
his  appearance  here  is  a  pretty  ftrong  proof 
of  the  father's  aflcrtions.  The  money  given 
for  thele  clothes  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
honeftly  acquired.  It  is  to  be  prefumed 
that  they  were  bought,  or  ftolen ;  for  how 
elfe  (liould  they  have  been  obtained  ?" 

"  What  was  this  lad's  perlbnal  deport 
ment  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  and  be 
fore  his  father's  fecond  marriage  ?" 

"  Very  little  to  the  credit  of  his  heart 
or  his  intellects.  Being  the  youngeft  fon,. 
the  only  one  who  at  length  furvived,  and 
having  a  powerful  refembiance  to  herfclf,  lie 
became  the  mother's  favourite.  His  confti- 
tution  was  feeble,  and  he  loved  to  ft; oil  in 
the  woods  more  than  to  plough  or  fow. 
This  kileneis  was  much  againi.1  the  father's 
inclination  and  judgment  j  and  indeed  it 
was  the  foundation  cf  all  his  vices.  When 

he 
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he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  any  thing, 
it  was  in  a  bungling  manner,  and  to  as  to 
prove  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  any 
thing  except  his  bufmeis.  When  his  aflift- 
ance  was  wanted,  he  was  never  to  be  found 
at  hand.  They  were  compelled  to  fearch 
for  him  among  the  rocks  and  bufhes,  and 
he  was  generally  difcovered  fauntcrmg  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  lolling  in  the  ihade 
of  a  tree.  This  difpoiition  to  inactivity  and 
lazinefs  in  fo  young  a  man  was  very  ftrange: 
perfons  of  his  age  are  rarely  tond  of  work  $ 
but  then  they  are  addicted  to  company,'  and 
fport?,  and  exercifes.  They  ride,  or  (hoot, 
or  frolic  ;  but  this  being  moped  away  his 
time  in  folitude,  never  aflbciated  with  other 
young  people,  never  mounted  a  horfe  but 
when  he  could  not  help  it,  and  never  fired  a 
gun,  or  angled  for  a  fifh  in  his  life.  Some 
people  fuppofed  him  to  be  half  an  idiot,  or 
at  lead  not  to  be  in  his  right  mind  •,  and,  in 
deed,  his  conduct  was  lo  very  perverfe  and 
fmgular,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  thofe  who 
accounted  for  it  in  this  way." 

"  But 
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"  But  furely,"  faid  I,  «  he  had  fome 
objeft  of  purfuir.  Perhaps  he  was  addicted 
to  books." 

"  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  his 
averfion  to  Ichool  was  as  great  as  his  hatred 
of  the  plough.  He  never  could  get  his  lef- 
fons,  or  bear  the  lead  conftraint.  He  was 
fo  much  indulged  by  his  mother  at  home, 
that  tafks  and  difcipline  of  any  kind  were  in 
tolerable.  He  was  a  perpetual  truant  j  till 
the  matter  one  day  attempting  to  Itrike  him, 
he  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  never  entered  it 
more.  The  mother  excufed  and  counte 
nanced  his  frowardnefs ;  and  the  foolim  father 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  I  do  not  believe 
he  had  two  months'  fchooling  in  his  life." 

"  Perhaps,"  faid  I,  "  he  preferred  ftudy- 
ingby  himfelf,  and  at  liberty.  I  have  known 
boys,  endowed  with  great  curiofity  and  apti 
tude  to  learning,  who  never  could  endure 
fet  tafks,  and  fpurned  at  the  pedagogue  and 
his  rod." 

*e  I  have  known  fuch  likewrife  j  but  this 

was  not  one  of  them.     I  know  not  whence 
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Ke  could  derive  his  love  of  knowledge,  or 
i he  means  of  acquiring  it.  The  family  were 
Totally  illiterate: — the  father  was  a  Scotch 
peafant,  whofe  ignorance  was  fo  great,  that 
he  could  not  fign  his  name.  His  wife,  I 
believe,  could  read,  and  might  fometimes 
Jecipher  the  figures  in  an  almanack,  but 
that  was  all.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the 
fon's  ability  was  not  much  greater.  You 
might  as  well  look  fur  filver  platters  or  mar 
ble  tables  in  his  houfe,  as  for  a  book  or  a 
pen. 

"  I  remember  calling  at  their  houfe  one 
evening  in  the  winter  before  laft.  It  was 
intensely  cold;  and  my  father,  who  rode 
with  me,  having  bufiaefs  with  Sawny  Mer- 
vyn,  we  flopped  a  minute  at  his  gate  ;  and, 
while  the  two  old  men  were  engaged  in  con- 
verfation,  I  begged  leave  to  warm  my felf  by 
the  kitchen  fiie.  Here,  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  feated  on  a  block,  I  found  Arthur, 
bufily  engaged  in  knitting  fiocktngs ! — I 
thought  this  a  whimfical  employment  for  a 
young  aclive  man.  I  told  him  fo ;  for  I 
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wanted  to  put  him  to  the  blufh  -,  but  he 
fmiled  in  my  face,  and  anfwercd,  without 
the  lead  difcompolure — '  Juft  as  whimfical 
a  bufinefs  for  a  young  aclive  woman. — Pray 
did  you  never  knit  a  flocking  ?' 

*  Yes ;    but    that    was   from   neceffity. — 
Were  I  of  a  different  fex,  or  did  I  poflefs  the 
flrength  of  a  man,  I  mould  rather  work,  in 
my  fieid,  or  fludy  my  book.' 

*  Rejoice  that  you  are  a  woman  then, 
•and  are  at  liberty  to  purfue  that  which  cofts 
leaft  labour,  and  demands  mofl  fkill.     You 
fee,  though  a  man,  1  ufe  your  privilege,  and 
prefer  knitting  yam  to  thraihing  my  brain 
with  a  book,  or  the  barn  floor  with  a  flail.' 

e  I  wonder,'  (aid  I,  contemptuoufly,  'you 
do  not  put  on  the  petiicoat  as  well  as  handle 
the  needle.' 

'  Do  not  wonder,'  he  replied ;  f  it  is  be- 
caufe  I  hate  a  petticoat  encumbrance  as 
much  as  I  love  warm  feet.  Look  there,' 
offering  the  flocking  to  my  infpecYion,  *  is 
it  not  well  done  ?' 

«  I  did 
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<f  I  did  not  touch  it,  but  fneeringly  faid — 
*  Excellent ! — I  wonder  you  do  not  appren 
tice  yourfelf  to  a  tailor.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  ridicu 
lous  fimplicity,  and  (aid — *  How  prone  the 
woman  is  to  wander.  You  call  the  work 
excellent  ;  and  yet  wonder  that  I  do  not 
make  m)  feif  a  flave  to  improve  my  fkill ! — 
Did  you  learn  needle-work  from  feven  years' 
fquatting  on  a  tailor's  board  ? — Had  you 
come  to  me,  I  would  have  taught  you  m  a 
day.' 

'  I  was  taught  at  fchool.' 

*  And  paid  your  inftructor?' 

c  To  be  ture.' 

'  'Twas  liberty  and  money  thrown  away. 
Send  your  fitter,  if  you  have  one,  to  me, 
and  I  will  teach  her  without  either  rod  or 
wages. — Will  you  ?' 

4  You  have  an  old  and  a  violent  antipa 
thy,  I  believe,  to  any  thing  like  a  fchool.' 

'  True.  It  was  early  and  violent.  Had 
not  you  ?' 

«  No. 
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*  No.     I  went  to  fchool  with  pleafure  ; 
for  I  thought, to  read  and  write  were  accom- 
plifhments  of  Torn e  value.* 

*  Indeed  ! — Then    I    mifbnderftood   you 
juft  now.     I  thought  you  faid  that,  had  you 
the  ftrength  of  a  man,  you  mould  prefer  the 
plough  and  the  book  to  the  needle.  Whence, 
fuppofmg  you  a  female,  I  inferred  that  you 
bad  a  woman's  love  for  the  needle,  and  a 
fool's  hatred  of  books.' 

"  My  father  caliing  me  from  without,  I 
now  made  a  motion  to  go. 

*  Stay,'  continued  he,  with  great  earned* 
nefs,  throwing  a-fide  his   knitting  apparatus, 
and  beginning  in  great  hafte  to  pull  off'  his 
(lockings ;  *  draw  thefe  ft oc kings  over  your 
{hoes; — they  will   fave  your  feet  from  the 
fnow  while  walking  to  your  horfe.' 

"  Half  angry  and  half  laughing,  I  de 
clined  the  offer.  He  had  drawn  them  off, 
however,  and  holding  them  in  his  hand — • 
'Be  peiiuaded,'  faid  he;  'only  lift  your 
feet,  and  I  will  Hip  them  on  in  a  trice.' 
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"  Finding  me  pofitive  in  my  refufal,  he 
dropped  the  (lockings ;  and,  without  more 
;ido,  caught  me  up  in  his  arrnc,  rufhed  out 
jf  the  room,  and,  running  barefoot  through 
the  mow,  fct  me  fairly  on  my  horfe.  All 
was  done  in  a  moment,  and  before  I  had 
lime  to  reflect  on  his  intentions.  He  then 
feized  my  hand,  and  killing  it  with  great  fer 
vour,  exclaimed — 

4  A  ihoufam!  thanks  to  you  for  not  ac 
cepting  my  (lockings.  You  have  thereby 
faved  yourftlf  and  r.,e  t'-e  time  and  toil  of 
drawing  on  and  drawing  off  Since  you 
have  taught  me  to  wonder,  let  me  practifb 
the  Icffon  in  wondering  at  your  folly  in  wear 
ing  wosd.d  fhoes  and  iilk  {lockings,  at  a 
feafon  like  this.  Take  mv  counfel,  and 
turn  your  fiik  to  worfted,  and  your  worfted 
to  leather  j  then  may  you  hope  for  warm  and 
dry  feet. — What,  leave  the  g.ite  without  a 
bleffing  on  your  counfellor  !' 

"  I  fpurred  my  horfe  into  a  gallop,  glad 
to  efcnpe  from  fo  ftrange  a  being.  I  could 
give  you  many  inftances  of  behaviour  equally 

fmgular, 
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fingul.ir,  and  which  betrayed  a  mixture  of 
fhrewdnefs  and  foily — of  kindnefs  and   im 
pudence,  which  juftified  perhaps  the  com 
mon   notion,    that    his   intellects    were  un- 
found.     Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
his  impenetrability  to   ridicule  and  cenfure. 
You   might  revile  him   for  hours,    and  he 
•would  hiten   to  you   with  invincible   com- 
poiure.     To  awaken  anger  or  ihame  in  him 
was  impomble.     He   would  anfvver,  but  in 
fuch  a  way  as   to  mew  him  totally  unaware 
of  your   true    meaning.      He  would  after 
wards  talk  to  you  with  all  the  fmiling  affa 
bility  and  freedom  of  an  old  friend.     Every 
one  defpifed  him  for  his  idlenefs  and  folly, 
no  lets  conlpicuous   in   his  w6rds  than   his 
actions  ;    but  no  one   feared   him,  and   few 
were  angry  with  him,  till  after  the  detection 
of  his  commerce  with  Betty,  and  his  inhu 
man  treatment  of  his  father." 

"  Have  you  good  reafons  for  fuppofing 
him  to  have  been  illicitly  connected  with 
that  girl?"  - 

«  Yes; 
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<{  Yes  ;  fuch  as  cannot  be  difcredited. — 
I  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  ftate  thefe 
proofs.  Nay,  he  never  denied  it.  When 
reminded,  on  one  occafion,  of  the  inference 
vhich  every  impartial  perfon  wou!d  draw 
f'om  appearances,  he  acknowledged,  with 
1  is  ufual  placid  effrontery,  that  the  inference 
vas  unavoidable.  He  even  mentioned 
ether  concurring  and  contemporary  inci- 
c  ents,  which  had  eluded  the  obiervation  of 
his  cenfurer,  and  which  added  ftill  more 
farce  to  the  conclufion.  He  was  ftudious  to 
palliate  the  vices  of  this  woman  as  lono;  as 

*  .  O 

he  was  her  only  paramour;  but  after  her 
marriage  with  his  father,  the  tone  was 
changed.  He  confefled  that  (lie  was  tidy, 
notable,  induftrious ;  but  then  (lie  was  a 
proftitute.  When  charged  with  being  in- 
ilrumental  in  making  her  fuch,  and  when  his 
companions  dwelt  upon  the  depravity  of  re 
viling  her  for  vices  which  flie  owed  to  him 
— *  True,'  he  would  fay,  '  there  is  depra 
vity  and  folly  in  the  conduct  you  defcribe. 
Make  me  out,  if  you  pleafe,  to  be  a  villain. 

What 
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What  then? — I  was  talking  not  of  myfelf, 
but  of  Betty.  Siill  this  woman  is  a  prodi- 
tute.  If  it  were  I  that  made  her  fuch,  with 
more  confidence  may  I  make  the  charge. 
But  think  not  that  I  blame  Betty.  Place 
me  in  her  fituation,  and  I  mould  have  acted 
juft  f ).  I  fliould  have  formed  juft  fuch  no 
tions  of  my  intereft,  and  [oirfu~d  it  by  the 
fame  means.  Sttil,  fay  I,  I  would  fain  have 
a  different  woman  for  my  father's  wife,  and 
the  miftrefs  of  this  family." 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  X. 


nr« 


JL  HIS  converfation  was  interrupted  by  a 
meffenger  from  my  wife,  who  defired  my 
return  immediately.  I  had  fome  hopes  of 
meeting  with  Mervyn,  fome  days  having  now 
elapfed  fince  his  parting  from  us,  and  not 
being  confcious  of  any  extraordinary  motives 
for  delay.  It  was  Wortley,  however,  and 
not  Mervyn,  to  whom  I  was  called. 

My  friend  came  to  mare  with  me  his  fuf- 
picions  and  inquietudes  refpecting  Welbeck 
and  Mervyn.  An  accident  had  newly  hap 
pened,  which  had  awakened  thefe  fufpicions 

VOL.  n.  i  afrelh. 
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afrefh.  He  defired  a  patient  audience  while 
he  explained  them  to  me.  Thefe  were  his 
words  : — 

"  To-day  a  perfon  prefented  me  a  letter 
from  a  mercantile  friend  at  Baltimore.  I 
eafily  diicerned  the  bearer  to  be  a  fea  Cap 
tain.  He  was  a  man  of  ienfible  and  pleating 
afpccl,  and  ua^  recommended  to  my  friend- 
fhip  and  counfel  in  the  letter  \\hich  he 
brought.  The  letter  Mated  that  a  man,  by 
name  Amos  Watfon,  by  profeifion  a  ma 
riner,  and  a  refident  at  Baltimore,  had  dif- 
appea-ed  in  the  lummer  of  lall  year,  in  a 
mylienous  and  incumpiehenfible  manner. — 
He  was  known  to  have  ariived  in  this  city 
from  Jamaica,  and  to  have  intended  an  im 
mediate  journey  to  his  family,  who  lived  at 
Baltimore;  but  he  never  arrived  there,  and 
no  trace  of  his  exiftence  has  fince  been  dif- 
coverv-d.  The  bearer  had  come  to  invefti- 
gate,  if  poffible,  the  lecret  of  his  fate;  and 
I  was  earneftly  entreated  to  afford  him  all 
the  aififlance  and  aJvice  in  my  power,  in  the 
profecution  of  his  iearch.  I  expreffed  my 

willingncfs 
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v/ilHnoriefs  to  ferve  the  ftran^er,  whofe  name 
wac  William-  ;  and  after  offering  him  enter 
tainment  at  my  houfe,  which  was  thankfully 
accepted,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  to  me  the 
particulars  ot  this  affair.  His  ftory  was 
this  :  — 

c  On   the  2Oth  of  laft  June  I  arrived,* 
faid  he,  '  from  the  Weft  Indies,  in  company 
with   Captain  Watfon.     I  commanded  the 
fhip  in  which  he  came  as  a  paffenger,  his 
own  (hip  being  taken  and  confifcated  by  the 
Englilh.     We  had  long  lived  in   habits  of 
ft.  ict  friendflbip,  and  I  loved  him  for  his  own 
fake,  as  well  as  becaufe  he  had  married  my 
fifter.     We    landed    in   the   morning,    and 
went  to  dine   with  Mr.  Keyfler,  fince  dead, 
but  who  then  lived  in  Water  Street.     He  was 
extremely  anxious   to  vifit  his  family ;  and 
having  a  few  commiffions  to  perform  in  the 
city,  which  would  not  demand  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours,  he  determined  to  fet  out 
next  morning  in  the  ftage.     Meanwhile,  I 
had  engagements  which  required  me  to  re 
pair,  with  the  utmoft.  expedition,  to  New- 
i  2  Yurk. 
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York.  I  was  fcarcely  lefs  anxious  than  my 
brother  to  reach  Baltimore,  where  my  friends 
alfo  refide,  but  there  was  an  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  going  eaftward.  I  expec~led,  how 
ever,  to  return  hither  in  three  days,  and 
then  to  follow  Watfon  home.  Shortly  after 
dinner  we  parted — he  to  execute  his  com- 
miffions,  and  I  to  embark  in  the  mail. 

*  In  the  time  prefixed  I  returned.  I  ar 
rived  early  in  the  morning,  and  prepared  to 
depart  again  at  noon.  Meanwhile,  I  called 
at  Keyfler's.  This  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Watfon  and  mine;  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
talk,  he  expiefTed  fome  furprife  that  Wat- 
fon  had  fo  precipitately  deferted  his  houfe. 
I  flated  the  neceffity  there  was  for  Watfon's 
immediate  departure  fouthward,  and  added, 
that  no  doubt  my  brother  had  explained  this 
neceffity. 

'  Why,'  laid  Keyfler,  «  it  is  true  Captain 
Watfon  mentioned  his  intention  of  leaving 
town  early  next  day  ,  but  then  he  gave  me 
reafon  to  exped  th  -t  he  w  mid  fup  and  lodge 
with  me  that  night,  whereas  he  has  not 

made 
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made  his  appearance  (ince.  Befides,  his  trunk 
was  brought  to  my  houfe.  This,  no  doubt, 
he  intended  to  carry  home  with  him,  but 
here  it  remains  ftill.  It  is  not  likely  that, 
in  t<he  hurry  of  departure,  his  baggage  was 
forgotten.  Hence  I  inferred  that  he  was 
(till  in  town,  and  have  been  puzzling  myfelf 
thefe  three  days  with  conjectures  as  to  what 
is  become  of  him.  What  furprifes  me  more 
is,  that,  on  enquiring  among  the  few  friends 
which  he  has  in  this  city,  I  find  them  as  ig 
norant  of  his  motions  as  myfelf,  I  have  not, 
indeed,  been  wholly  without  apprehensions 
that  fome  accident  or  other  has  befallen 
him. 

'  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  this  inti 
mation.  I  went  myfelf,  agreeably  to  Keyf- 
ler's  directions,  to  Watlbn's  friends,  and 
made  anxious  enquiries  j  but  none  of  them 
had  feen  my  brother  fmce  his  arrival.  I  en 
deavoured  to  recollect  thecommiffions  which 
he  defigned  to  execute  ;  and,  if  poffible,  tp 
trace  him  to  the  fpot  where  he  laft  appeared. 
He  had  feveral  packets  to  deliver,  one  of 
1 3  which 
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which  was  addrdfed  to  Waiter  Thetford.. 
Him,  a  ter  fome  enquiry,  I  found  out  j  but 
ttnluiktly  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  country. 
I  fou.jd,  by  qucitioning  a  clerk  who  tranf- 
adted  Ins  bufiucfs  in  his  abtence,  that  a  per- 
fon,  who  anfwered  the  minute  defcription 
which  I  gave  of  Wacfon,  had  been  there  on 
the  day  on  which  I  parted  with  him,  and  had 
left  papers  relative  to  the  capture  of  one  of 
Thetford's  veffels  by  the  Englifh.  This  was 
the  furn  of  the  information  he  was  able  to 
affcrd  me. 

'  I  then  applied  to  three  merchants,  for 
whom  my  brother  had  letters : — they  all  ac 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  thefe  letters,  but 
they  were  delivered  through  the  medium  of 
the  pott-office. 

*  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  reach  home. 
Urgent  engagements  compelled  me  to  goon 
without  delay.  I  had  already  exhaufted  all 
the  means  of  enquiry  within  my  reach,  and 
was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in.  the  belief  that 
Watfon  had  proceeded  homeward  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  left,  by  forgetfulnefs  or 

accident,. 
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accident,  his  trunk  behind  him.  On  ex 
amining  the  books  kept  at  the  fta^e-offices, 
his  name  nowhere  appeared  j  and  no  con 
veyance  by  water  had  occurred  during  the 
laft  week.  Still  the  only  conjecture  I  could 
form  was,  that  he  had  gone  homeward. 

e  Arriving  an  Baltimore,  I  found  that 
Watfon-  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
His  wife  produced  a  letter  which,  by  the 
poft  mark,  appeared  to  have  been  put  into 
the  office  at  Philadelphia  on  the  morning 
after  our  arrival,  and  on  which  he  had  de- 
figned  to  commence  his  journey.  This  let 
ter  had  been  written  by  my  brother  in  my 
prefence ;  but  I  had  diffuaded  him  from 
fending  it,  fince  the  (lime  coach  that  would 
convey  the  letter,  waslikewife  to  carry  himfelf. 
I  had  feen  him  put  it  unwafered  in  his 
pocket-book  ;  but  this  letter,  unal  ered  in 
any  part,  and  containing  money  which  he 
had  at  firfb  intended  to  enclofc  in  it,  was 
now  conveyed  to  his  wife's  hand.  In  this 
letter  he  mentioned  his  defigti  of  fetting 
out  for  Baltimore  on  the  twenty  fit -jl ',  yet 
i  4  on 
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on  that  day  the  letter  itfelf  had  been  put 
into  the  office. 

'  We  hoped  that  a  fliort  time  would  clear 
up  this  myftery,  and  bring  the  fugitive 
home ;  but  from  that  day  till  the  prefent, 
no  atom  of  intelligence  has  been  received 
concerning  him.  The  yellow  fever,  which 
quickly  followed  in  this  city,  and  my  own 
engagements,  have  hindered  me  till  now  from 
coming  hither,  and  refuming  my  fearch. 

'  My  brother  was  one  of  the  moft  excel 
lent  of  men.  His  wife  loved  him  to  diftrac- 
tion,  and,  together  with,  his  children,  de 
pended  for  fubfiftence  upon  his  efforts. — 
You  will  not,  therefore,  be  furprifed  that  his 
difappearance  excited  in  us  the  deepeft  con- 
ilernation  and  diftrek  ;  but  I  have  other, 
and  peculiar  reafbns  £.;r  wifhing  to  know  his 
fate.  I-  gave  him  feveral  bills  of  exchange 
on  merchants  of  Baltimore,  which  I  had  re 
ceived  in  pa\  ment  ot  tiiy  cargo,  in  order 
th  it  ihcy  might,  as  ioon  as  pojfible,  be  pre- 
fv.ntcd  and  accepted  :  thcic  liavc  difappeated 
ic  bearer.  Tuerc  is  likevsile  anoihsr 

circum- 
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circum fiance  that  makes  his  exiftence  of  no 
fmall  value, 

'  There  is  an  Engl:(h  family,  who  for 
merly  refided  in  Jamaica,  and  poflefled  an 
eftate  of  great  value,  but  who,  for  lome 
years,  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baltimore.  The  head  of  this  family  died  a 
year  ago,  and  left  a  widowand  three  daugh 
ters.  The  lady  thought  it  eligible  to  fell 
her  hufband's  property  in  Jamaica,  the  iflancl 
becoming  hourly  more  expofed  to  the" 
chances  of  war  and  revolution,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  United  States,-  where  (lie  purpofcs 
henceforth  to  refide.  Watfon  had  been  her 
hufband's  friend,  and  his  probity  and  difin- 
tereftedneis  being  well  known,  fhe  entrufted- 
him  with  legal  powers  to  fell  this  eftate. — 
This  commiffion  was  punctually  performed^ 
and  the  purchafe-money  was  received;  In 
order  to  confer  on  it  the  utmoft  poflible  fe- 
cumy,  he  rolled  up  four  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  upon  opulent-  merchants  in  London, 
in  a  thin  fhect  of  lead,,  and  depofiting  this^ 
roll  in  a  leathern  girdle,  failened  it  round  his 
i  5  waift 
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\vaift  and  under  his  clothes;  a  feconcl  fet  he 
gave  to  me,  and  a  third  he  difpatched  to 
Mr.  Keyfler,  by  a  veflel  which  failed  a  few 
days  before  him.  On  our  arrival  in  this  city, 
we  found  that  Keyfler  had  received  thofe 
tranfmitted  to  him,  and  which  he  had  been 
charged  to  keep  till  our  arrival.  They  were 
.now  produced,  and,  together  with  thofe 
which  I  had  carried,  were  delivered  to  Wat- 
foii.  By  him  they  were  joined  to  thofe  in 
the  girdle,  which  he  ftill  wore,  conceiving 
this  method  of  conveyance  to  be  fafcr  than 
any  other j  and  at  the  fame  time  imagining 
it  needlcfs,  in  io  fhort  a  journey  as  remained 
to  be  performed,  to  refort  to  other  expe 
dients. 

«  The  fum,  which  he  thus  bore  about 
him,  was  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  It  constituted  the  whole  patri 
mony  of  a  worthy  and  excellent  family,  and 
the  lofs  of  it  reduces  them  io  beggary.  It 
is  gone  with  Watfon  ;  and  whither  Wat- 
ion  is  gone,  it  is  impoflible  to  even  guefs. 

5  You 
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'  You  may  now  eafily  conceive,  Sir,  the 
dreadful  difafters  which  may  he  connected 
with  this  man's  fate,  and  with  what  im- 
meafurable  anxiety  his  family  and  friends 
have  regarded  his  disappearance.  That  he 
is  alive,  can  fcarcely  be  believed  ;  for  in  what 
fituation  could  he  be  placed  in  which  he 
would. not  be  able  and  willing  to  communi 
cate  tome  tidings  of  his  fate  to  his  family  ? 

'  Our  grief  has  been  unfpeakably  aggra 
vated  by  the  fufpicions  which  Mrs.  Maurice 
and  her  friends  have  allowed  themislves  to 
admit.  They  clo  not  fcruple  to  infinuate 
that  Watfon,  tempted  by  fo. great  a  prize, 
hasfecretly  embarked  for  England,  in  order 
to  obtain  payment  for  thefe  bills,  and 
retain  the  money  for  his  own  ufe. 

*  No  man  was  more  impatient  of  poverty 
than  Watfon,  but  no  man's  honefty  was 
more  inflexible.  He  murmured  at  the 
de.ftiny  that  compelled  him  to  facrifice  his 
eafe,  and  riik  his  life  upon  the  ocean,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  and  all 
the  property  which  he  had  fpent  the  belt 
i  6  part 
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part  rf  his  life  in  collecting,  had  juft  been 
ravifhed  away  from  him  by  the  Englifh  ;  but 
if  he  had  yielded  to  this  temptation  at  any 
time,  it  would  have  been  on  receiving  thefe 
bills  at  Jimaka.  Inftead  of  coming  hither, 
it  would  have  beerv  infinitely  more  eafv  and 
Convenient  to  have  embarked  directly  for 
London  ;  but  none,  who  thoroughly  knew 
him,  can  for  a  moment  harbour  a  fufpicion 
of  his  truth. 

*  If  he  be  dead,  and  if  the  bills  are  not  to 
be  recovered,  yet,  to  afcertain  this,  will  at 
laft  ferve  to  vindicate  his  character.  As 
long  as  his  fate  is  unknown,  his  fame  will  be 
loaded  with  the  moft  flagrant  imputations, 
and  if  thefe  bills  be  ever  paid  in  London, 
thefe  imputations  will  appear  to  be  jaftified. 
If  he  has  been  robbed,  the  robber  will 
make  hafle  to  fecure  the  payment,  and  the 
Maurices  may  not  unrealbnably  conclude 
that  the  robber  was  Watfon  himfelf.' — 

"  Many  other  particulars  were  added  by 
the  ftranger,  to  fhew  the  extent  of  the  evils 
flowing  from  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 

the 
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the  lofs  of  the  papers  which  he  carried  with 
him. 

"  I  was  greatly  at  a  lofs,"  continued  Wort- 
leyv  "  what  directions  or  advice  to  afford 
this  man.  Keyiler,  as  you  know,  died  early 
of  the  peftiJence ;  but  Keyfler  was  the  only 
refident  in  this  city  with  whom  Wiliams 
had  any  acquaintance.  OUT  mentioning  the 
propriety  of  preventing  the  faleof  thefe  bills 
in  America  by  fome  public  notice,  he  told 
me  that'this  caution  had  been  early  taken  -y 
and  I  now  remembered  ieeing  the  advertife- 
ment,  in  which  the  bills  had  been  represented 
as  having  been  loft  or  ftolen  in  this  city,  and 
a  reward  of  a  thoufand  dollars  was  offered 
to  any  one  who  (hould  reftore  them.  This 
caution  had  been  publiflied  in  September,  in 
all  the  trading  towns  from  Portfmouth  to 
Savannah,  but  had  produced  nofatisfadion. 

"  I  accompanied  Williams  to  the  Mayor's 
office,  in.kopes  of  finding  in  the  records  of 
his  proceedings, -during  the  laft  fix  months, 
forne  traces  of  Wat(on;,but  neither  thefe 
records  nor  the  memory,  of  the  magiftrate, 

afforded 


afforded  us  any  fatisfadion.  Watfbn's  friends 
had  drawn  up,  likewife,  a  defcription  of  the 
perfon  and  dreA  of  the  fugitive,  an  account 
of  the  incidents  attending  his  difappearance, 
?jid  of  the  papers  which  he  had  in  his 
pofleffion,  with  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
papers  had  been  fecured.  Thefe  had  been 
already  pubiifhed  in  the  Southern  newf- 
papers,  and  have  been  juft  reprinted  in  our 
own.  As  the  former  notice  had  availed 
nothing,  this  fecond  expedient  was  thought 
jneccflary  to  be  employed. 

"  After  fome  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  renew  the  attempt 
which  Williams  had  made  to  trace  the  foot- 
fteps  of  his  friend  to  the  moment  of  his  final 
difappearance.  He  had  purfued  Watfon  to 
Thetford'sj  but  Thetford  himfdf  had  not 
been  feen,  and  he  had  been  contented  with 
the  vague  information  of  his  clerk.  Thetford 
and  his  family,  including  his  clerk,  had 
periihed,  and  it  feemed  as  if  this  fource  of 
information  was  dried  up.  It  was  poffible, 
however,  that  old  Thetford  might  have  fome 

know- 
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knowledge  of  his  nephew's  tranfacVions,  by 
which  fome  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  this  obfcurity.  I  Therefore  called  on 
him,  but  found  him  utterly  unable  to  afford 
me  the  light  that  I  wifhed.  My  mention  of 
the  packet  which  Watfon  had  brought  to 
Thetford,  containing  documents  refpecbng 
the  capture  of  a  certain  fhip,  reminded  him 
of  the  injuiies  which  he  had  received  from 
Welbeck,  and  excited  him  to  renew  his 
menaces  and  imputations  on  that  wretch. 
Having  fomewhat  exhaufted  his  rhetoric, 
he  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  connection 
there  was  between  the  remembrance  of  his 
injuries,  and  the  capture  of  this  veflel. 

"  Tiiis  veifel  ana  its  cargo  were,  in  fait, 
the  property  of  Welbeck.  They  had  been 
fent  to  a  good  market,  and  had  been  fecured 
by  an  adequate  infurance.  The  value  of 
this  (hip  and  cargo,  and  the  validity  of  the 
policy  he  had  taken  care  to  afcertain  by 
means  of  his  t  vo  nephews,  one  of  whom  had 
gone  out  fupercargo.  This  had  formed  his 
inducement  to  lend  his  three  notes  to 
5  Welbeck, 
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Welbeck,in  exchange  for  three  other  notes,  the 
whole  amount  of  which  nc'uded  the  equitable 
inter  eft  of  five  per  cent,  per  monih  on  his  own 
Wn.     For  the  payment  of  thc'e  notes  he 
by  no  means  reliel,  i-s  the  wo  d  ioolilhly 
imagined,    on.   the    feeming    opulence    and 
fecret  funds  of  Welbeck.     Theie  were  iilu- 
fions  too  grofs  to  have  any  influence  on  him. 
He  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  decoyed  into 
the  net  \>y  fuch  chaff.    No  ^  his  nephew,, the 
fupercargo,    would    of  courle    receive    the 
produce  of  the  voyage,  and  fo  much  of  this 
produce   as   would  pay   his  debt..    He  had 
procured  the  owner's  authority  to  intercept 
its  paffage  from  the  pocket,  of  his  nephew  to 
that  of  Welbeck.     In  cafe  of  lofs,  he  had 
obtained  a  fimilar  fecurity  upon  the  policy.. 
Jan.iefon's  proceedings   had   been   the  lame 
with  his  own  j  and  no  affair  in  which  he  had. 
ever  engaged,  had  appeared  to  be  more  free 
from  hazaid  than  this.     Their  calculations, 
however,    though  plaufible,   were  defeated. 
The  (hip  was  taken  and.  condemned,  for  a . 

cauie 
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c-.ufe  which  rendered  the  infurance  in 
effectual. 

"  I  beftowed  no  time  in  reflecting  on  this 
t  flue  of  extortions  and  frauds,  and  on  that 
courfe  of  events  which  fo  often  difconcerts 
the  ftratagems  of  cunning.  The  names  of 
Welbeck  and  Watfon  were  thus  affociated 
together,  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  reft- 
leflhefs  and  fufpicion.  Welbeck  was  capable 
of  any  wickednefs.  It  was  poffible  an  inter 
view  had  happened  between  thefe  men,  and 
ihat  the  fugitive  had  been  in  fome  way  in- 
ilrumental  in  Wat  Ion's  fate.  Thefe  thoughts 
were  mentioned  to  Williams,  whom  the 
name  of  Welbeck  threw  into  the  utmoft 
perturbation.  On  finding  that  one  of  this 
name  had  dwelt  in  this  city,  and  that  he 
had  proved  a  villain,  he  inftantly  admitted 
the  mod  dreary  forebodings. 

f  I  have  heard,'  laid  Williams,  *  the 
liiftory  of  this  Welbeck  a  fcore  of  times  from 
my  brother.  There  formerly  fubfilled  a  very 
intimate  connection  between  them.  My 
brother  had  conferred  upon  one  whom,  he 

thought 


thought  honefr,  innumerable  benefits  ;  bu; 
a^l  his  benefits  had  been  repaid  by  the 
blackeft  treachery.  Weibeck's  character  and 
guilt  had  often  been  made  the  fubject  cf 
talk  between  us ;  but,  on  thefe  occafion£-t 
my  brother's  placid  and  patient  temper  for- 
fook  him.  His  grief  for  the  calamities  which 
had  fprung  from  this  man,  and  his  defire  of 
revenge,  burft  all  bounds,,  and  traniportecl 
him  to  a  pitch  of  temporary  frenzy.  1  oftea 
enquired  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  act, 
if  a  meeting  mould  take  place  between  them. 
He  anfwered  that  doubtleis  he  mould  ac'b 
like  a  maniac,  in  defiance  of  his  fober  prin 
ciples,  and  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  his 
family. 

'  What,'  faid  I,  '  would  you  (lab  or 
piftol  him  r' 

'  No,  I  was  not  born  for  an  affaffin  !  I 
would  upbraid  him  in  inch  terms  as  the 
furious  moment  might  fuggeft,  and  then 
challenge  him  to  a  meeting,  from  which 
cither  he  or  1  (hould  not  part  with  life.  I 
would  allow  time  for  him  to  make  his  peace 

with 
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with  Heaven,  and  for  me  to  Naft  his  reputa 
tion  .upon  earth,  and  to  make  fuch  provifion 
for  my  pofcble  death  as  duty  and  difcredon 
w  juld  prelcribe.' 

*  Now  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
tl  at  Welbeck  and  my  brother  have  met. 
1  hetford  would  of  courfe  mention  his  name 
and  mtereft  in  the  captured  (hip,  and  hence- 
the  refidence  of  this  dctefted  being  in  this 
c  ty  would  be  made  known.  Their  meeting 
could  not  take  place  without  fome  dreadful 
confequence.  I  am  fearful  that  to  that 
meeting  we  mud  impute  the  difappearance 
of  my  brother.' 


CHAP, 
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SUSPICIONS* 

,1'lERE  was  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  Welbeck,  and    new  food  ad- 
miniftercd  to  my  fufpicions.    No  conc'ufion 
could  be  more  plaufible    than   that  which 
Williams  had  drawn  ;  but  how  mould  it  be 
rendered  certain  ?   Walter  Thetford,  or  fome 
of  his  family,  had  pr.ffibly  been  uitnefles  of 
foir.ething  which,   added    to   our    previous 
knowledge,  might    ftrengthen    or    prolong 
that  cki",  one  end  of  which  IVemed  now  to 
be   put    into    our    hands  ;  but  Thetford's 
father-in-law  was  the  only  one  of"  his  family 

who, 
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by  feafonahle  flight  from  the  city,  had 
the  peftilence.  To  him,  who  ftill 
rcfided  in  the  country,  I  repaired  with  all 
fj:eed,  accompanied  by  Williams. 

*•  The  old  man  being  reminded,  by  a 
variety  of  circumftunces,  of  the  incidents  of 
t'nat  eventful  period,  was  at  length  enabled  to 
relate  that  he  had  been  prefent  at  the  meet 
ing  which  took  place  between  Watfon  and 
his  fon  Walter,  when  certain  packets  were 
delivered  by  the  former,  relative,  as  he 
cuickly  understood,  to  the  condemnation  of 
a  (hip  in  which  Thomas  Thetford  had  gone 
i jpercargo.  He  had  noticed  fame  emotion 
cf  the  ftranger,  occafioned  by  his  fon's  men 
tioning  the  concern  which  Welbeck  had  in 
the  veffel.  He  likewife  remembered  the 
ilranger  declaring  his  intention  of  vifiting 
Welbeck,  and  requeuing  Walter  to  afford 
him  directions  to  his  houfe. 

'  Next  morning  at  the  breakfail  table,' 
continued  the  old  man,  '  I  ad  verted  toyeiter- 
day*s  incidents,  and  afked  my  fon  how  Wel 
beck  had  borne  the  news  of  the  lols  of  his 

fhip. 
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fi,ip. — '  He  bore  ir,'  fays  Walter,  e  as  a 
man  of  his  wealth  ought  to  bear  (o  trivia  a 
lofs.  But  there  was  fomething  verv  ftrtn^e 
in  his  behaviour,*  f'vs  my  Ton,  *  hen  I  men 
tioned  the  name  of  the  Ca,;tain  who  brought 
the  papers;  and  when  I  mentioned  the  Cap 
tain's  defign  of  paving  him  a  vifit,  he  ftar  d 
upon  me  fora  moment  as  if  he  were  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  and  then,  fnatching  up  his  hat, 
ran  furioufly  out  of  the  houfe.'— This  was 
all  my  fon  laid  upon  that  occalion  ;  but,  as 
I  have  fince  heard,  it  was  on  that  very  night 
th-it  Welbeck  abfconded  from  his  creditors.' 

"  I  have  this  moment  returned  from  this 
interview  with  old  Thetford.  I  come  to 
yr-u,  becaule  I  thought  it  poffible  that 
Mervyn,  agreeably  to  your  expectations, 
had  returned,  and  I  wanted  to  fee  the  lad 
once  more.  My  lufpicions  with  regard  to 
him  have  been  confirmed,  and  a  warrant  was 
this  day  itlued  for  apprehending  him  us 
Welbeck's  accomplice." 

I  was  ftartled  by  this  news. — "  My 
friend,"  laid  J,  "  be  cautious  how  you  ad, 

I  befcech 
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I  befeech  you.  You  know  not  in  what  evils 
you  may  involve  the  innocent.  Mervyn  I 
know  to  be  blamelefs ;  but  Welbeck  is  in- 
teed  a  villain.  The  latter  I  fliall  not  be 
forry  to  fee  brought  to  juflice,  but  the 
former,  inftead  of  meriting  punifliment,  is 
c  ntitled  to  rewards." 

"  So  you  believe,  on  the  mere  afTertion 
of  the  boy  perhaps  j  his  plaufible  lies  might 
•produce  the  fame  effect  upon  me,  but  I  muft 
:iay  till  he  thinks  proper  to  exert  his  fkill. 
The  fufpicions  to  which  he  is  expofcd  will 
not  eafiiy  be  obviated  ;  but  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  fay  in  his  defence,  his  judicial 
examination  will  afford  him  the  fuitable  op 
portunity.  Why  are  you  lo  much  afraid 
to  fubject  his, innocence  to  this  teft  ?  It  was 
not  til  you  heard  his  tale,  that  your  own 
fufpicions  were  removed.  Allow  me  the 
fame  privilege  of  unbelief. 

"  But  you  do  me  wrong  in  deeming  me 
the  caufe  of  his  apprehenfion.  It  is  Jamieion 
and  Thetford's  work,  and  they  have  not 
proceeded  on  Ihadowy  furmiles  and  the 

impulfes 
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i-mpulfes  of  mere  revenge. .  Fads  have  come 
to  light,  of  which  you  are  wholly  unaware,  and 
which,  when  known  to  you,  will  conquer 
even  your  incredulity  as  to  the  guilt  of 
Mervyn." 

"  Facts  ! — let  me  know  them,  I  befeech 
you.  If  Mervyn  has  deceived  me,  there  is 
an  end  to  my  confidence  in  human  nature  ; 
all  limits  to  duTimulation,  and  ail  diftinctions 
between  vice  and  virtue  will  be  effaced  ;  no 
man's  word — no  force  of  collateral  evidence, 
lliall  weigh  with  mean  hair.'* 

"  It  was  time,"  replied  my  friend,  "  that 
your  confidence  in  fnooth  features  and 
fluent  accents  fhould  have  ended  long  ago. 
Till  I  gained  from  my  prefent  profeflion 
fome  knowledge  of  the  world — a  knowledge 
which  was  not  gained  in  a  moment,  and  has 
not  coft  a  trifle,  I  was  equally  wife  in  my 
own  conceit ;  and,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
the  truth  of  any  one's  pretenfions,  needed 
only  a  clear  view  of  his  face,  and  a  diftincl 
hearing  of  his  words.  My  folly  in  that 
refpeft  was  only  to  be  cured,  however,  by 

my 
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my  own  experience,  and  I  fuppofe  your 
credulity  will  yield  to  no  other  remedy. 
Thefe  are  the  fafts : — Mrs.  Wentworth,  the 
proprietor  of  the  houfe  in  which  Welbeck 
lived,  has  furniflied  Come  intelligence  re- 
fpecting  Mcrvyn,  whofe  truth  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  which  affords  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  of  a  confpiracy  between  this  lad  and 
his  employer.  It  feems  that,  fome  years 
fince,  a  nephew  of  this  lady  left  his  father's 
family  clandeftinely,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  fince.  This  nephew  was  intended  to 
inherit  her  fortune,  and  her  anxieties  and 
enquiries  refpecling  him  have  been  endlefs 
and  inceflant.  Thefe,  however,  have  been 
fruitiefs.  Welbeck,  knowing  thefe  circum- 
ces,  and  being  defirous  of  fubftituting  a  girl, 
whom  he  had  moulded  for  his  purpofe,  in 
place  of  the  loft  youth,  in  the  affedions  of 
the  lady  while  living,  and  in  her  teftament 
when  dead,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her 
that  the  youth  had  died  in  fome  foreign 
country.  For  this  end  Mervyn  was  to 
perfonate  a  kinfman  of  Welbeck  who  had 
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juft  arrived  from  Europe,  and  who  had  been 
a  witnefs  of  her  nephew's  death.  A  flory 
was,  no  doubt,  to  be  contrived,  where  truth 
fhould  be  copied  with  the  mod  exquifite 
dexterity ;  and  the  lady,  being  prevailed  upon 
to  believe  the  ftory,  the  way  was  cleared  for 
accomplifhing  the  remainder  of  the  plot. 

"  In  due  time,  and  after  the  lady's  mind 
had  been  artfully  prepared  by  Welbeck,  the 
pupil  made  his  appearance,  and,  in  a  con- 
verfation  full  of  fludied  ambiguities,  affured 
the  lady  that  her  nephew  was  dead.  For 
the  prefent  he  declined  relating  the  parti 
culars  of  his  death,  and  displayed  a  conftancy 
and  intrepidity  in  refilling  her  entreaties, 
that  would  have  been  admirable  in  a  better 
caufe.  Before  (he  had  time  to  fathom  this 
painful  myftery,  Welbeck's  frauds  were  in 
danger  of  detection,  and  he  and  his  pupil 
fuddenly  difappeared. 

"  While  the  plot  was  going  forward,  there 
occurred  an  incident  which  the  plotters 
had  not  forefeen  or  precluded,  and  which 
poflibly  might  have  created  jfome  confufion 

or 
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or  impediment  in  their  defigns.  A  bundle 
was  found  one  night  in  the  ftreet,  confifting 
of  fomc  coarfe  clothes,  and  containing  in 
the  midft  of  it  the  miniature  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  nephew.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  that  lady's  friends,  who  im 
mediately  difpatched  the  bundle  to  her. 
Mervyn,  in  his  interview  with  this  lady, 
fpied  the  portrait  on  the  mantle-piece.  Led 
by  fome  freak  of  fancy,  or  fome  web  of 
artifice,  he  introduced  the  talk  refpecling 
her  nephew,  by  boldly  claiming  it  as  his; 
but  when  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
found  was  mentioned,  he  was  difconcerted 
and  confounded,  and  precipitately  with 
drew, 

cf  This  conduct,  and  the  fubfequent  flight 
of  the  lad,  afforded  ground  enough  to 
quedion  the  truth  of  his  intelligence  reipect- 
ing  her  nephew ;  but  it  has  fince  been 
confuted  in  a  letter  juft  received  from  her 
brother  in  England.  In  this  letter  fhe  is 
informed  that  her  nephew  had  been  feen,  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  in  Charlefton  j  that 
K.  2  fome 
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fome  intercourfe  took  place  between  the 
youth  and  the  bearer  of  the  news,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  the  latter  had  perfuaded  the 
nephew  to  return  to  his  family,  and  that  the 
youth  had  given  fome  tokens  of  compliance. 
The  letter-writer,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
fugitive,  had  written  to  certain  friends  at 
Charleston,  entreating  them  to  ufe  their 
influence  with  the  runaway  to  the  fame  end, 
and,  at  any  rate,  to  cherifh  and  protect  him. 
Thus,  I  hope,  you  will  admit  that  the 
duplicity  of  Mervyn  is  demonftrated." 

"  The  fads  which  you  have  mentioned,'* 
faid  I,  after  fome  paufe,  "  partly  correfpond 
with  Mcrvyn's  ftory  j  but  the  laft  particular 
is  irre^oncileably  repugnant  to  it.  Now,  for 
the  firil  time,  I  begin  to  feel  that  my  con 
fidence  is  fbaken.  I  teel  my  mind  bewildered 
and  diftracteu  by  the  multitude  of  new  dif- 
coveries  which  have  juft  taken  place.  I  want 
time  to  revolve  theai  flowly,  to  weigh  them 
accurately,  and  to  eftimute  their  coniequences 
fully.  I  aru  Afraid  to  (peak,  fearing  that,  in 
the  prefeut  tioubie  of  my  thoughts,  I  may 
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fay  fomething  which  I  may  afterwards  regret. 
I  want  a  counfellor ;  but  you,  Wortley,  are 
unfit  for  the  office.  Your  judgment  is  un-  ' 
furnifhed  with  the  fame  materials;  your 
fufferings  have  foured  your  humanity,  and 
biafied  your  candour.  The  only  one  qualified 
to  divide  with  me  thefe  cares,  and  aid  me 
in  fekcting  the  beft  mode  of  action,  is  my 
wife.  She  is  miftrefs  of  Mervyn's  hiftory  ; 
was  an  obferver  of  his  conduct  during  his 
abode  with  us  j  and  is  hindered,  by  her 
education  and  temper,  from  deviating  into 
rigour  and  malevolence.  Will  you  pardon 
me,  therefore,  if  I  defer  commenting  on 
your  narrative,  till  I  have  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  reviewing  it,  and  comparing  it 
with  my  knowledge  of  the  lad,  collected  from 
himfelf  and  from  my  own  obfervations." 

Wortley  could  not  but  admit  the  juftice 
of  my  requeft,  and  after  fdme  defultory 
converfation  we  parted.  I  haftened  to  com-' 
municate  to  my  wife  the  various  intelligence 
which  I  had  lately  received.  Mrs  Althorpe's 
portrait  of  the  Mervyns  contained  lineaments: 
K  3  which 
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which  the  fummary  detail  of  Arthur  did  not 
enable  us  fully  to  comprehend.  The  treat 
ment  which  the  youth  is  faid  to  have  given 
to  his  father — the  illicit  commerce  that  fub- 
fifted  between  him  and  his  father's  wife— 
the  pillage  of  money  and  his  father's  horfe, 
but  ill  accorded  with  the  tale  which  we  had 
heard,  and  (Jifquieted  our  minds  with  doubts, 
though  far  from  dictating  our  belief. 

What,  however,  more  deeply  abforbed  our 
attention,  was  the  teftimony  of  Williams 
and  of  Mrs.  Wentworth.  That  which  was 
myfteiious  and  infcrutable  to  Wortlcy  and 
the  friends  cf  Watfon,  was  luminous  to  us. 
The  coincidence  between  the  vague  hints 

o 

laboriouily  collected  by  thefe  enquirers,  and 
the  narrative  of  Mervyn,  afforded  the  moft 
cogent  atteftation  of  the  truth  of  that 
narrative. 

Wat  (on  had  vanifhed  from  all  eyes,  but 
the  fpot  where  reded  his  remains,  was  known- 
to  us.     The  girdle  fpoken  of  by  Williams, 
would    not    be    fufpected    to   exifl   by   his 
murderer.      It.  was   unmolcfted,    and   was. 
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doubtlefs  buried  with  him.  That  which  was 
fo  earnestly  fought,  and  which  conftituted 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  Maurices,  would  pro 
bably  be  found  adhering  to  his  body.  What 
conduct  was  incumbent  upon  me  who* 
pofleffcd  this  knowledge  ? 

It  was  juft  to  reftore  thefe  bills  to  their 
true  owner  j  but  how  could  this  be  done 
without  hazardous  procefles  and  tedious 
difclofures  ?  To  whom  ought  thefe  dif- 
clofures  to  be  made  ?  By  what  authority  or 
agency  could  thefe  half-decayed  limbs  be 
dug  up,  and  the  loft  treafure  be  taken  from 
amidft  the  horrible  corruption  in  which  it 
Was  i-mmerled  ? 

This  ought  not  to  be  the  act  of  a  fingle 
individual — this  act  would  entangle  him  in 
a  maze  of  perils  and  fufpicion,  of  conceal 
ments  and  evafions,  from  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  efcape  with  his  reputation  in-^. 
violate.  The  proper  method  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  hw.  It  is  to  this  that 
Mervyn  muft  fubmit  his  condud.  The 
ftory  which  he  toid  to  me,  he  muft  tell  to 
jc  4  the 
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the  world.  Sufpicions  have  fixed  themfelves 
upon  him,  which  allow  him  not  the  privilege 
of  filence  and  obfcurity.  While  he  con 
tinued  unknown  and  unthought  of,  the 
publication  of  his  ftory  would  only  give 
unneceflary  birth  to  dangers  ;  but  now  dan 
gers  are  incurred  which  it  may  probably 
contribute  to  leffen,  if  not  to  remove. 

Meanwhile  the  return  of  Mervyn  to  the 
city  was  anxioufly  expected.  Day  after  day 
pa{Ted,  and  no  tidings  were  received.  I  had 
bufmefs  of  an  urgent  nature  which  required 
my  prefence  in  Jerfey,.  but  which,  in  the 
daily  expectation  of  the  return  of  my  young 
friend,  I  poftponed  a  week  longer  than  rigid 
difcretion  allowed.  At  length  I  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  exigence,  and  left  the 
city  ;  but  made  fuch  arrangements,  that  I 
fhould  be  apprized  by  my  wife  of  Mcrvyn's 
return  with  all  practicable  expedition. 

Theie  arrangements  were  iuperfluous,  for 
my  biifinefs  was  d  if  patched,  and  my  abfence 
at  an  end  before  the  youth  had  given  us  any 
tokens  of  his  approach*  I  now  remembered 
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the  warning  of  Wortley,  and   his 

that  Mervvn  had  withdrawn  himfelf  tor  ever 

from  our  view.    The  event  h  d  hitherto  un- 

welcornely  coincided  v-.  irh  the  e  predictions* 

and  a  thoufand  doubts  a.id  mif^ivings  were 

awakened. 

One  evening,  while  prepa  ing  to  fhak^  ofT 
gloo  :  y  thoughts  by  a  vifit  to  a  friend  fome 
one  knocked  at  my  doo^  and  left  a  billet 
containing  thefe  words  i 


**  Dr.  Stevens  is  requeued  to  eome  im* 
mediately  to  the  Debtors*  Apartments  ia 
Prune  Street/1 


This  billet  was  without  fignature.  Tha 
hand-writing  was  unknown,  and  the  preci 
pitate  departure  of  the  bearer  left  me  wholly 
at  a  lofs  with  reipedt  to  the  perfon  of  the 
writer,  or  the  end  for  which  my  prefence 
was  required.  This  uncertainty  only  haftened 
my  compliance  with  the  fummons. 

K  5  The 


The  evening  was  approaching — a  time 
when  the  prifon-doors  are  accuftomed  to  be 
(hut,  and  ftrangers  to  be  excluded.  This 
furniftied  an  additional  reafon  for  difpatch. 
As  I  walked  fwiftly  along,  I  revolved  the 
poffible  motives  that  might  have  prompted 
this  mefiage.  A  conjecture  was  foon  formed, 
which  led  to  apprehenfion  and  inquietude. 

One  of  my  fiiends,  by  name  Carlton,  was 
embarrafied  with  debts  which  he  was  unable 
to  difcharge.  He  had  lately  been  menaced 
with  arreft  by  a  creditor  not  accuftomed  to 
remit  any  of  his  claims.  I  dreaded  that  this 
cataftrophe  had  now  happened,  and  called 
to  mind  the  anguifh  with  which  this  un 
toward  incident  would  overwhelm  his  family. 
J  knew  his  incapacity  to  take  away  the.  claim 
of  his  creditor  by  payment,  or  to  footh  him 
into  clemency  by  fupplication. 

So  prone  is  the  human  mind  to  create  for 
itfelf  ditlrefs,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  of  this  evil  till  I  arrived  at  the 
prifon.  I  checked  myfelf  at  the  moment 
when  I  opened  my  lips  to  utter  the.  name  of 

my 
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mv  friend,  and  was  admitted  without  nny 
particular  enquiries.  I Tuppof  <1  'hat  he  by 
whom  I  had  been  iummoned  hither,  would 
meet  me  in  the  common  room. 

The  apartment  wa-  filled  with  pale  faceS 
and  withered  forms.  The  marks  f  negli 
gence  and  poverty  were  vifible  in  all  ;  but 
few  betrayed,  in  their  feature?  or  geftures,. 
any  fy.mptoms  of  concern  on  account  ot  their 
condition.  Ferocious  gaiety  or  ftupid  in 
difference  fcemed  to  fit  upon  every  brow.. 
The  vapour  from  a  heated  {love,  mingled 
with  the  fumes  of  beer  and  tallow  that  were 
fpilled  upon  it,  and  with  the  tainted  breath- 
of  fo  promifcuous  a  crowd,  loaded  the 
ftagnant  atrnofphere.  At  my  firft  tranfition. 
from  the  cold  and  pure  air  without  to  this 
noxious  element,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
breathe..  A  moment,  however,,  reconciled 
me  to  my  fituation,  and  I  looked  anxioully 
round  to  difcover  fome  face  which  1  knew.. 

Almoft  every  mouth  was  furnimed.with  a^ 
fegar,  and  every  hand  with  a  glais  of  porter.. 
Converfation,  carried  on  with  much  emphalis. 

K  6  Of 
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of  tone  and  gefture,  was  not  wanting. 
Sundry  groups,  in  different  corners,  were 
beguiling  the  tedious  hours  at  whift.  Others* 
unemployed,  were  drolling  to  and  fro,  and 
teftified  their  vacancy  of  thought  and  care 
by  humming  or  whittling  a  tune. 

I  fofiered  the  hope  that  my  prognoftics  had 
deceived  me.  This  hope  was  ftrengthened 
by  reflecting  that  the  billet  received  was 
written  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  my 
friend.  Meanwhile  I  continued  my  fearch. 
Seated  on  a  bench,  filent  and  aloof  from  the 
crowd,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  and 
hi*  face  half"  concealed  by  his  hand,  a  form 
was  at  length  difcoi'cred,  which  verified  all 
my  conjectures  and  (ears.  It  was  Carlton  ! 

My  heart  drooped,  and  my  tongue  fal 
tered  at  this  fight.  I  furveyed  him  tor  fome 
minutes  in  Clcnce.  At  length,  approaching 
the  bench  on  which  he  fat,  I  touched  his 
hand,  and  awakened  him  from  his  reverie* 
He  looked  up.  A  momentary  gleam  of  joy 
and  furprife  was  fucceeded  by  a  gloom  deeper 
than  before* 

It 
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It  was  plain  that  my  friend  needed  con 
solation.  H  ^  was  governed  by  an  exquifits 
fenfibility  to  difgrace.  He  was  impatient  of 
conftraint.  He  fhrunk,  with  faftidious 
abhorrence,  from  the  contact  of  the  vulgar 
and  the  profligate.  His  conftitution  was 
delicate  and  feeble.  Impure  airs,  reitraint 
from  exercife,  unufual  aliment,  unwholefoms 
or  incommodious  accommodations,  and 
perturbed  thoughts  were,  at  any  time, 
fufficient  to  generate  difeafe,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  life. 

To  thefe  evils  he  was  now  fubjected.  He 
had  no  money  wherewith  to  purchafc  food* 
He  had  been  dragged  hither  in  the  morning* 
He  had  not  tatted  amorfel  lince  his  entrance. 
He  had  not  provided  a  bed  on  which  to  lie  > 
or  enquired  in  what  room,  or  with  what 
companions  the  night  was  to  be  fpent. 

Fortitude  was  not  among  my  friend  V 
qualities.  He  was  more  prone  to  fhrin!c 
from  danger  than  encounter  it,  and  to  yield 
to  the  flood  rather  than  fuflain  it  j  but  it 
is  juft  to  obferve  that  his  anguiih,  on  the 

prefent 
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prefent  occafion,.arofe  not  wholly  from  felfifli 
con fiderat ions.  Mis  parents  were  dead,  and 
two  fitters  were  dependant  on  him  for  fupport. 
One  of  thefe  was  nearly  of  his  own  age  ;  the 
other  was  fcarcely  emerged  from  childhood. 
There  was  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  perfonal 
refemblance  between  my  friend  and  his 
fitters.  They  poflcfled  his  phylical  infirmi 
ties,  his  vehement  paffions,  and  refinements 
of  tafte;  and  the  mifery  of  his  condition 
was  tenfold  increafed,  by  reflecting  on  the 
feelings  which  would  be  awakened  in  them 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  ftate,  and  the  hard- 
Ihips  to  which  the  lofs  of  his  fuccour  would, 
expoie  them. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


JlT  was  not  in  my  power  to  releafe  my 
friend  by  the  payment  of  his  debt  j  but,  by 
contracting  with  the  keeper  of  the  prifon  for 
his  board,  I  could  favc  him  from  famine, 
and,  by  fuitable  exertions,  could  procure 
him  lodging  as  convenient  as  the  time  would- 
admit.  I  could  promife  to  confole  and  pro- 
ted  his  filters,  and,  by  cheerful  tones  and 
frequent  viiits,  difpel  fome  part  of  the  evil 
which  encompaffed  him. 

After  the  firft  iurprife  had  fubfided,  he 
enquired  by  what  accident  this  meeting  had 

been 
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been  produced.  Confcious  of  my  incapa 
city  to  do  him  any  efTentiai  fervice,  and  un 
willing  to  make  me  a  partaker  in  his  mi- 
feries,  he  had  forborne  to  inform  me  of  his 
condition. 

Tins  aflurance  was  liftened  to  with  fome 
wonder.  I  fhewed  him  the  billet.  It  had 
not  been  written  by  him.  He  was  a  ftranger 
to  the  pennunmip.  None  but  the  attorney 
and  officer  were  apprized  of  his  fate.  It 
was  obvious  to  conclude  that  this  was  the 
interpcfition  cf  fome  friend,  who,  knowing 
my  affection  for  Carlton,  had  taken  this 
mylterious  method  of  calling  me  to  his  fuc- 
cour. 

Conjectures,  as  to  the  author  and  motives 
of  this  interpofition,  were  fufpended  by 
more  urgent  confiderations,  I  requefted  an 
interview  with  the  keeperrand  enquired  how 
Carlton  could  be  beft  accommodated. 

He  faid  that  all  his  rooms  were  full  but 
one,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  difmiflion 
of  three  perfons  in  the  morning,  had  at  pre- 
fent  but  one  tenant.     This  per fon  had  lately- 
arrived,, 
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H 'rived,  was  lick,  and  had  with  him  at  this 
t  me  one  of  his  friends.  Carlton  might  di 
vide  the  chamber  with  this  perfon.  No 
c  oubt  his  confent  would  be  readily  given* 
though  this  arrangement,  being  the  beft, 
jauft  take  place  whether  he  confented  or 
rot. 

This  confent  I  refolved  immediately  to 
leek,  and  for  that  purpofe  defined  to  be  led 
to  the  chamber.  The  door  of  the  apart 
ment  was  (hut.  I  knocked  for  ad  million. 
It  was  inftantly  opened,  and  I  entered.  The 
iirft  perfon  who  met  my  view  was— Arthur 
Mervyn ! 

I  darted  with  aftonimment.  Mervyn's 
countenance  betrayed  nothing  but  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  interview.  The  traces  of  fatigue 
and  anxiety  gave  place  to  tendernefs  and 
joy.  It  readily  occurred  to  me  that  Mervyn 
was  the  writer  of  the  note  which  I  had  lately 
received.  To  meet  him  within  thefe  walls, 
and  at  this  time,  was  the  moft  remote  and 
undefirable  of  all  contingencies.  Tne  fame 
hour  had  thus  made  me  acquainted  with  the 

kindred 
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kindred  and  unwelcome  fate  of  two  beings 
whom  I  moft  loved. 

I  had  fcarcely  time  to  return  his  embrace^ 
when,  taking  my  hand,  he  led  me  to  a  bed 
that  flood  in  one  corner.  There  was  ftretch- 
ed  upon  it  one,  whom  a  fecond  glance  en 
abled  me  to  call  by  his  name,  though  I  had 
never  before  feen  him.  The  vivid  portrait 
which  Mervyn  had  drawn,  was  confpicuous 
in  the  funken  and  haggard  vifage  before  me. 
This  face  had,  indeed,  proportions  and  lines- 
which  could  never  be  forgotten  or  miftaken.. 
Wei  beck,  when  once  feen  or  defcribed,  was 
eafily  diflinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  mankind.. 
He  had  ftronger  motives  than,  other  men  for 
abfta'ning  from  guilt  ;  the  difficulty  of  con 
cealment  or  d'fguiie  being  tenfold  greater  in 
him  than  in  other,  by  reafon  ot  the  indelible 
and  eye-at tracing  marks  which  Nature  had 
fet  upon  him. 

He  was  pallid  a  d  emaciated.  He  did 
not  open  his  e^  es  un  rny  eutiance  ;  he  feem- 
ed  to  he  afK;  p  :  but  befWe  I  had  time  to 
exchange  glances  with  Mervyn,  or  to  enquire 

into 
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in  :o  the  nature  of  the  fcene,  he  awoke.  On 
feeing  me,  he  darted,  and  caft  a  look  of  up 
braiding  on  my  companion.  The  latter 
comprehended  his  emotion,  and  endeavoured 
to  appeafe  him. 

"  This  perfon,"  (aid  he,  "  is  my  friend..  c 
He  is  likewife  a  phyfician  ;  and,  perceiving 
y  :>ur  ftate  to  require  medical   afiiftance,  I 
ventured  to  fend  for  him." 

Welbeck  replied,  in  a  contemptuous  and 
indignant  tone — "  Thou  miftakeft  my  con 
dition,  boy  !  My  difeafe  lies  deeper  than  his 
fcrutiny  will  ever  reach.  I  had  hoped  thou 
vert  gone.  Thy  importunities  are  well 
meant,  but  they  aggravate  my  miferies." 

He  now  rofe  from  the  bed,  and  continued, 
i.i  a  firm  and  refolute  tone — "  You  are  in 
truders  into  this  apartment.  It  is  mine,  and 
1  defire  to  be  left  alone." 

Mcrvyn  returned  at  ft;  ft  no  anfwer  to  this 
addrefs.  He  was  immerfed  in  perplexity. 
At  length  railing  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  he 
laid — "  My  intentions  are  indeed  honeit,  and 
J  am  grieved  that  I  want  the  power  of 

perluafion. 
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perfuafion.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may 
reaion  more  cogently  with  your  defpair,  or 
your  prefent  mood  may  be  changed.  To 
aid  my  own  weaknefs,  I  will  entreat  the  af- 
fiftance  of  this  friend." 

Thefe  words  roufed  a  new  fpirit  in  Wei- 
beck.  His  confufion  and  anger  increafcd  > 
his  tongue  faltered  as  he  exclaimed — "  Good 
God !  what  mean  you  ? — Headlong  and  rafh 
as  you  are,  you  will  not  fhare  with  this  perfon 
your  knowledge  of  me?" 

Here  he  checked  himfelf,  confcious  that 
the  words  he  lad  already  uttered,  tended  to 
the  very  end  which  he  dreaded.  This  con- 
fcioufnefs,  added  to  the  terror  of  more  ample 
difclcfures,  which  the  {implicit}'  and  re<5li- 
tude  of  Mervyn  might  prompt  him  to  make, 
chained  up  his  tongue,  and  covered  him  with 
difmay. 

Mervyn  was  not  long  in  anfwering — 

"  1  comprehend  your  fears  and  your 
wifhes.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
To  this  perfon  your  (lory  has  already  been 
told.  Whatever  1  have  wiincffcd  under  your 

roof 
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rojf— whatever  I  have  heard  from  your  lips, 
have  been  faithfully  dilclofed  to  him." 
.  The  countenance  of  Welbeck  now  be 
trayed  a  mixture  of  incredulity  and  horror. 
F JT  a  time  his  utterance  was  flitted  by  his 
complicated  feelings. 

"  It  cannot  be.  So  enormous  a  deed  is 
beyond  thy  power.  Thy  qualities  are  mar 
vellous.  Every  new  aft  of  thine  outftrips 
the  laft,  and  belies  the  neweft  calculations. 
But  this — this  perfidy  exceeds this  out 
rage  upon  promifes — this  violation  of  faith  — 
this  blindnefs  to  the  future,  is  incredible." 

There  he  Hopped  j  while  his  looks  feem- 
ed  to  call  upon  Mervyn  for  a  contradiction 
cf  his  firft  affertion. 

"  I  know  full  well  how  inexpiably  ftupid 
or  wicked  my  act  will  appear  to  you  ;  but  I 
will  not  prevaricate  or  lie. — I  repeal  that 
every  thing  is  known  to  him.  Your  birth — 
your  early  fortunes — the  incidents  at  Charlef- 
ton  and  Wilmington — your  treatment  of  the 
brother  and  fifter — your  interview  with 
Watfon,  and  the  fatal  iilue  of  that  inter 
view 
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view — I  have  told  him  all,  juft  as  it  was  told 
to  me." 

Here  the  fliock  that  was  felt  by  Welbeck. 
overpowered  his  caution  and  his  ftrength. 
He  funk  upon  the  fide  of  the  bed.  His  air 
was  ftill  incredulous,  and  he  continued  to 
gaze  upon  Mervyn.  He  fpoke  in  a  tone  leis 
vehement. 

"  And  haft  thou  then  betrayed  me? — • 
Haft  thou  (hut  every  avenue  to  my  return 
to  honour  ? — Am  I  known  to  be  a  feducer 
and  afTafTm — to  have  meditated  all  crimes, 
and  to  have  perpetrated  the  worft  ? 

"  Infamy  and  death  are  my  portion  ! — I 
know  they  are  referved  for  me  ;  but  I  did 
not  think  to  receive  them  at  thy  hands — that 
under  that  innocent  guile  there  lurked  a 
heart  treacherous  and  cruel. — But  go  ;  leave 
me  to  myfelf.  This  ftroke  has  exterminated 
my  remnant  of  hope.  Leave  me  to  prepare 
my  neck  for  the  halter,  and  my  lips  for  this 
lait  and  bittereft  cup  !" 

Mervyn  ftruggled  with  his  tears,  and  re 
plied — "  All  this  was  forefeen,  and  all  this  I 

was 
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•WAS  prepared  to  endure. — My  friend  and  I 
w  11  withdraw,  as  you  wifh  ;  but  to-morrow 
I  -eturn,  not  to  vindicate  my  faith  or  my 
humanity — not  to  make  you  recant  your 
charges,  or  forgive  the  faults  which  I  feem 
t(*  have  committed,  but  to  extricate  you 
/rjm  your  prefent  evil,  or  to  arm  you  with 
fcrtitude." 

So  faying,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  room. 
I  followed  him  in  filcnce.  The  flrangenefi 
aid  abruptnefs  of  this  fcene  left  me  no 
p:,wer  to  afl'ume  a  part  in  it.  I  looked  on 
with  new  and  indefcribable  fenfations.  I 
reached  the  flreet  before  my  recollection  was 
perfectly  recovered.  I  then  reflected  on  the 
f  urpofe  that  had  led  me  to  Welbeck's  cham- 
t  er.  This  purpofe  was  yet  unaccompliihed. 
I  defired  Mervyn  to  (top  a  moment,  while 
J  returned  into  the  houfe.  I  once  more  en 
quired  for  the  keeper,  and  told  him  1  mould 
leave  to  him  the  province  of  acquainting 
Welbeck  with  the  neceflity  of  fharing  his 
apartment  with  a  ftranger.  I  fpeedily  re 
joined  Mervyn  in  the  ftreet.  + 

5  I  loft 
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I  loft  no  time  in  requiring  an  explanation 
of  the  fcene  that  I  had  witnefled. 

"  How  became  you  again  the  compa 
nion  of  Welheck  ? — Why  did  you  not  in 
form  me  by  ktter  of  your  arrival  at  Malver- 
ton,  and  of  what  occurred  during  your 
ablence  ? — What  is  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hadwin 
and  of  Wallace  ?" 

«*  Aias !"  laid  he,  "  I  perceive  that, 
though  1  have  written,  you  have  never  re 
ceived  my  letters.  The  tale  of  what  has 
occurred  fince  we  parted,  is  long  and  various, 
I  am  not  only  willing,  but  eager  to  com 
municate  the  ftory  ;  but  this  is  no  fuitable 
place.  Have  patience  till  we  reach  your 
houfe.  I  have  involved  myfelf  in  perils  and 
embarraflhients,  from  which  I  depend  upon 
y-our  counfel  and  aid  to  releafe  me." 

I  had  fcarcely  reached  my  own  door, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  fervant,  whom  I 
knew  to  belong  to  the  family  in  which  Carl- 
ton  and  his  fitters  refided.  Her  mefTagc 
therefore  was  readily  gueffed.  She  came,  as 
J  expected,  to  enquire  for  my  friend,  who 

had 
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had  left  his  home  in  the  morning  with  a 
ftranger,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  His 
abfence  had  occafioned  fome  inquietude,  and 
his  filter  had  fent  this  meftage  to  me,  to 
procure  what  information  refpecting  the 
caufe  of  his  detention  I  was  able  to  give. 

My  perplexity  hindered  me  for  fome 
time  from  anfwering.  I  was  willing  to  com 
municate  the  painful  truth  with  my  own 
mouth.  I  faw  the  nccefiity  of  putting  an 
end  to  her  fufpenfe,  and  of  preventing  the 
news  from  reaching  her  with  fallacious  ag 
gravations  or  at  an  unfeafonable  time. 

I  told  the  mefienger  that  I  had  juft  parted 
with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  he  was  well,  and 
that  I  would  fpeedily  come  and  acquaint  his 
lifter  with  the  caufe  of  his  abfence. 

Though  burning  with  curiofity  refpe&ing 
Mervyn  and  Welbeck,  I  readily  poftponed 
its  gratification  till  my  vifit  to  Mifs  Carlton 
\vas  performed.  I  had  rarely  feen  this  lady  j 
my  friendship  for  her  brother,  though  ar 
dent,  having  been  lately  formed,  and  chiefly 
matured  by  interviews  at  my  houfe.  I  had 
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defigned  to  introduce  her  to  my  wife,  but 
various  accidents  had  hindered  the  execution 
of  my  purpofe.  Now  confolatkm  and  coun- 
fel  were  more  needed  than  ever;  and  delay  or 
relu-flance  in  beftowing  them,  would  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  unpardonable. 

I  therefore  parted  with  Mervyn,  requeflr- 
ing  him  to  await  my  return,  and  promifing 
to  perform  the  engagement  which  compelled 
me  to  leave  him  with  the  utmofb  difpatch. 
On  entering  Mifs  Carlton's  apartment,  I 
affumed  an  air  of  as  much  tranquillity  as 
poffible.  I  found  the  lady  fcated  at  a  de/k,  with 
a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  parchment  before  her. 
She  greeted  me  with  affectionate  dignity, 
and  caught  from  my  countenance  that  cheer- 
fulnefs,  of  which  on  my  entrance  (he  was 
deftitute. 

"  You  come,"  faid  (he,  <(  to  inform  me 
what  has  made  my  brother  a  truant  to-day. 
Till  your  meflage  was  received,  I  was  fome- 
what  anxious.  This  day  he  ufually  fpends 
in  rambling  through  the  fields ;  but  fo  bleak 
and  ftormy  an  atmofphere  I  fuppofe  would 
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pi  event  his  excurfion. — Pray,  Sir,  what  is 
it  detains  him  ?" 

To  conquer  my  embarralTment,  and  in- 
ti'3duce  the  fubjedt  by  indirect  and  cautious 
means,  I  eluded  her  queftion,  and  catling  an 
e}e  at  the  parchment — "  How  now,"  laid  I, 
"  this  is  ftrange  employment  Lr  a  jady.  I 
k  lew  that  my  friend  purfued  this  trade,  and 
lived  by  binding  fa  ft  the  bargains  which 
others  made  ;  but  I  knew  not  that  the  p^n 
wis  ever  ufurped  by  his  filler." 

"  The  ufurpation  was  prompted  by  ne- 
ceffity.  My  brother's  impatient  tamper  and 
delicate  frame  unfitted  him  for  this  trade. 
He  purfued  it  with  no  lefs  reluctance  than 
diligence,  devoting  to  the  talk  three  nights 
in  the  week,  and  the  whole  of  each  day.  It 
would  long  ago  have  killed  him,  if  I  h  id 
not  bethought  myfelf  of  fharmg  his  tafks. 
The  pen  was  irkfome  and  toiitome  at  firft, 
but  life  has  made  it  eafy,  and  far  more  eligi 
ble  than  the  needle,  which  was  formerly  my 
only  tool. 

"  This  arrangement  affords  my  brot  er 
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opportunities  of  exerciie  and  recreation, 
without  dioiinilhing  our  profits ;  and  my 
time,  though  not  leis  conftantly,  is  more 
agreeably,  as  well  as  more  lucratively  em 
ployed  than  formerly." 

"  I  admire  your  rcafoning.  By  this  means 
provifion  is  made  againft  untoward  accidents. 
If  ficknefs  fhould  difable  him,  you  are  qua 
lified  to  purfue  the  fame  means  of  fupport." 

At  thefe  words  the  lady's  countenance 
changed.  She  put  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  faid,  in  a  fluttering  and  hurried  accent 
— "Is  my  brother  Tick  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  is  in  perfect  health.  My  ob- 
fervation  was  a  harmlefs  one.  I  am  forry  to 
obferve  your  readinefs  to  draw  alarming  in 
ferences.  If  I  were  to  fay  that  your  fcheme 
is  ufeful  to  fupply  deficiencies,  not  only 
when  your  brother  is  difabled  by  ficknefs, 
but  when  thrown  by  fome  inhuman  creditor 
into  jail,  no  doubt  you  would  perverfely  and 
haftily  infer  that  he  is  now  in  prifon." 

I  had  fcarcely  ended  the  fentence,  when 
the  piercing  eyes  of  the  lady  were  anxioufly 
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?ixed  upon  mine.     After  a  moment's  paufe, 
he  exclaimed  — 

'*  The  inference  indeed  is  too  plain.  1 
know  his  fate.  It  has  long  been  forefeen  and 
expected,  and  I  have  fummoned  up  my 
equanimity  to  meet  it. — Would  to  Heaven 
he  may  find  the  calamity  as  light  as  I  fhould 
find  it  ! — but  I  fear  his  too  irritable  fpirit." 

When  her  fears  were  confirmed,  (he  ftart- 
ed  out  into  no  vehemence  of  exclamation. 
She  quickly  fupprefled  a  few  tears,  which 
would  not  be  withheld,  and  liftened  to  my 
narrative  of  what  had  lately  occurred,  with, 
tokens  of  gratitude. 

Formal  confolation  was  fuperfluous.  Her 
mind  was  indeed  more  fertile  than  my  own 
in  thofe  topics  which  take  away  its  keeneft 
edge  from  affliction.  She  obferved  that  it 
was  far  from  being  the  heavieft  calamity 
which  might  have  happened.  The  creditor 
was  perhaps  vincible  by  arguments  and  fup- 
plications.  If  theie  (hould  fucceed,  the  dif- 
after  would  not  only  be  removed,  but  that 
fecurity  from  future  moleftation  be  gained 
L  3  to 
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to  which  they  had  for  a  long  time  been 
ftrangers. 

Should  he  be  obdurate,  their  ftate  was  far 
from  being  hopelefs.  Carlton's  fituation 
allowed  him  to  purfue  his  profefiion.  His 
gains  would  be  equal,  and  his  expences 
would  not  be  augmented.  By  their  mutual 
iLcluftry,  they  might  hope  to  amafs  fufficient 
to  difcharge  the  debt  at  no  very  remote 
period. 

What  me  chiefly  dreaded,  was  the  per 
nicious  influence  of  dejection  and  fedentary 
labour  on  her  brother's  health.  Yet  this 
was  not  to  be  confidered  as  inevitable.  For 
titude  might  be  infpired  by  exhortation  and 
example;  and  no  condition  precluded  us 
from  every  fpecies  of  bodily  exertion.  The 
lefs  inclined  he  fhould  prove  to  cultivate  the 
means  of  deliverance  and  happinefs  within 
his  reach,  the  more  neceiTary  it  became  for 
her  to  ftimulate  and  fortify  his  refolution. 

If  I  were  captivated  by  the  charms  of  this 
lady's  perfon  and  carriage,  my  reverence  was 
excited  by  thefe  proofs  of  wifdom  and  energy. 

I  zeal- 
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f  zea^oufly  prornifed  to  concur  with  her  in 
every  fcheme  (lie  mould  adopt  for  her  own 
or  her  brother's  advantage  j  and  after  (pend 
ing  feme  hours  with  her,  took  my  leave. 

I  now  regretted  the  ignorance  in  which  I 
had  hitheno  remained  refpecling  this  lady. 
That  (be  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  femi 
nine  and  lovely,  was  eafiiy  difcovercd  ;  but 
intellectual  weaknefs  had  been  rafhly  inferred 
from  excei nal  frailty.  She  was  accuftomed 
to  ihrink  from  obf_rvation,  and  referve  was 
miftaken  for  timidity.  I  called  on  Carlton 
only  when  numerous  engagements  would 

J  s_-       •*-,* 

allow,  and  when,  by  fome  accident,  his  cuG* 
tomary  vifits  had  been  intermitted.  On 
thofe  occafions  my  flay  was  (liort,  and  my 
attention  chiefly  confined  to  her  brother.  I 
now  refolved  to  atone  for  my  ancient  neg 
ligence,  not  only  by  my  own  affiduities,  but 
by  thofe  of  my  wife. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  Mervyn  and 

my  wife  in  earned  difcourfe.     I  anticipated 

the  fhock  which  the  fenfibility  of  the  latter 

would  receive  from  the  tidings  which  I  had 
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to  eommunicate  refpe<fling  Carlton.  I  was 
unwiilfng,  and  yet  perceived  the  necefTity  of 
difclofing  the  truth.  I  defired  to  bring  thefe 
women,  as  foon  as  poffi-ble,  to  the  knowledge 
cf  each  other  j  but  the  neccffary  prelude  to 
this,  was  an  acquaintance  with  the  difafter 
that  had  happened. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  room,  when 
Mervyn  turned  to  me,  and  faid,  with  an  air 
of  anxiety  and  impatience — "  Pray,  my 
friend,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  Francis 
Carlton  ?" 

The  mention  of  this  name  by  Mervyn 
produced  tome  furprife*  I  acknowledged 
my  acquaintance  with  him.. 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  fituation  he  now 
is?" 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  I  dated  by  what 
fingular  means  his  fituation  had  been  made 
known  to  me,  and  the  purpofe,  from  theac* 
complimment  of  which  I  had  juft  returned* 
I  enquired,  in  my  turn^  whence  originated 
this  queftion  ? 

He 
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He  had  overheard  the  name  of  C:irlton  in 
theprilbn.  Two  perfons  were  co.nmuning 
in  a  corner,  and  accid;  n:  enabled  him  to 
catch  this  name,  though  uttered  by  them  in 
;i  half  whifper,  and  to  difcover  that  the  per- 
on  talked  about,  had  lately  been  conveyed: 
Either. 

This  name  was  not  now  heard  for  the  firft 
time  :  it  was  connected  with  remembrances 
diat  made  him  anxious  for  the  fate  of  him 
to  whom  it  belonged.  In  difcourfe  with  my 
wife,  this  name  chanced  to  be  again  men 
tioned,  and  his  curiofiny  was  roufed  afrefli.. 
I  was  willing  to  communicate  all  that  I  knew;, 
but  Msrvyn's  own  deftiny  was  too  remark 
able  not  to  abforb  all  my  attention,,  and  £ 
refufed  to  difcufs  any  other  theme  till  that 
were  fully  explained.  He  poftponed  his  own- 
gratification  to  mine,  and  confented  to  relate 
the  incidents  that  had  happened  from  the 
moment  of  our  feparation  till  the  prefent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


ARTHUR  MERVYN'S  TALE. 

jr\T  parting  with  you,  my  purpofe  was  to 
reach  the  abode  of  the  Hadwins  as  fpeedily 
as  pofiible  ;  I  travelled  therefore  with  dili 
gence.  Setting  out  fo  early,  I  expected, 
though  on  foot,  to  reach  the  end  of  my 
journey  before  noon.  The  activity  of  mufcles 
is  no  obftacle  to  thought  :  fo  far  from  being 
inconfiftent  with  intenfe  mufing,  it  is,  in  my 
own  cafe,  propitious  to  that  ftate  of  mind. 

Probably  no  one  had  ft;  onger  motives  for 
ardent  meditation  than  I.  My  fecond 
journey  to  the  city  was  prompted  by  reafons, 

and 
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and  attended  by  incidents  that  feemed  to  have 
a  prefent  exiilence.  To  think  upon  them, 
was  to  view,  more  deliberately  and  thorough 
ly,  objects  and  perfons  that  dill  hovered  in 
my  fight.  Inftead  of  their  attributes  being 
already  feen,  and  their  confequences  at  an 
end,  it  feemed  as  if  a  feries  of  numerous 
years  and  unintermitted  contemplation  were 
requifiteto  comprehend  them  fully,  and  bring 
into  exiftence  their  mod  momentous  effects. 
If  men  be  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  by  the  modes  in  which  attention  is 
employed,  either  on  external  ancj  fcnfible 
objects,  or  merely  on  abftract  ideas  [and  the 
creatures  of  reflection,  I  mayjuftly  claim  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  fecond  clafs.  My  exift 
ence  is  a  feries  of  thoughts,  rather  than  of 
motions.  Ratiocination  and  deduction  leave 
my  fenfes  unemployed.  The  fulnefs  of  my 
fancy  renders  my  eye  vacant  and  inactive. 
Senlations  do  not  precede  and  fugged,  but 
follow,  and  are  fecondary  to  the  acts  of  my 
mind. 

L  6  There 


There  was  one  motive,  however,  which 
made  me  lefs  inattentive  to  the  feene  that 
was  continually  (Lifting  before  and  without 
me,  than  I  am  wont  to  be.  The  lovelieft 
form  which  I  had  hitherto  feen,  was  that  of 
Clemenza  Lodi.  I  recalled  her  condition  as. 
1  had  witneffed  it,  as  Welbeck  had  defcribed, 
and  as  you  had  painted  it.  The  pad  was 
without  remedy  -9  but  the  future  was,  in 
fome  degree,  within  our  power  to  create  and 
to  falhion..  Her  ftate  was  probably  danger 
ous.  She  might  already  be  forlorn,  befet 
with  temptation  or  with  anguifh  ;•  or  danger 
might  only  be  approaching  her,  and  the 
ward  evils  be  impending  ones. 

I  was  ignorant  of  her  ftate.  Could  I  not 
remove  this  ignorance? — Would  not  fome 
benefit  redound  to  her  from  beneficent  and 
feafonable  interpolation  ? 

You  had  mentioned  that  her  abode  had 
lately  been  with  Mrs.  Villars,  and  that  this 
lady  ftill  refided  in  the  country.  The  refi- 
dence  had  been  fufficiently  defcribed,  and  1 
perceived  that  I  was  now  approaching  it. 
6  la 
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In  a  fliort  time  I  fpied  its  painted  roof  and 
Eve  chimnies  through  an  avenue  of  cafalpas. 

When  oppofite  the  gate  which  led  into 
this  avenue,.  I  paufed.  It  feemed  as  if  this, 
moment  were  to  decide  upon  the  liberty  and 
innocence  of  this  being,  In  a  moment  I 
might  place  my  (elf  before  her,  afcertain  her 
true  condition,  and  point  out  to  her  the 
path  of  honour  and  fafety.  This  opportu 
nity  might  be  the  laft.  Longer  delay  might 
render  interpofition  fruitlefs. 

But  how  was  I  to  interpofe .? — I  was  a 
liranger  to  her  language,  and  fhe  was  unac 
quainted  with,  mine..  To  obtain  accefs  to- 
her,  it  was  neceflary  only  to  demand  it.  But 
how  mould  I  explain  my  views,  and  flate  my 
wilhes  when  an  interview  was  gained  ? — 
And  what  expedient  was  it  in  my  power  to 
propofe  ? 

"  Now,"  faid  I,  *c  I  perceive  the  value 
of  that  wealth-  which  I  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  defpife.  The  power  of  eating  and 
drinking — the  nature  and  limits  of  exigence 
and  phj  fical  enjoyment,  are  not  changed  or 

enlarged 
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enlarged  by  the  increafe  of  wealth.  Our 
corporeal  and  intellectual  wants  are  fupplied 
at  little  expence  ;  but  our  own  wants  are 
the  wants  of  others,  and  that  which  re 
mains,  after  our  own  neceffities  are  obviated, 
it  is  always  eafy  and  juft  to  employ  in  re 
lieving  the  neceffities  of  others. 

"  There  are  no  fuperfluities  in  my  ftore. 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  fupply  this  unfor 
tunate  girl  with  decent  raiment  and  honeft 
bread.  I  have  no  houfe  to  which  to  con 
duct  her.  I  have  no  means  of  fecuring  her 
from  famine  and  cold. 

Yet,  though  indigent  and  feeble,  I  am 
not  deftitute  of  friends  and  of  home.  Can 
not  fhe  be  admitted  to  the  fame  afylum  to 
which  I  am  now  going  ? — This  thought  was 
fudden  and  new.  The  more  it  was  revolved,, 
the  more  plaufible  it  feemed.  This  was  not 
merely  the  fole  expedient,  but  the  beft  that 
could  have  been  fuggeftcd. 

The  Had  wins  were  friendly,  hofpitable, 
unfufpicious.  Their  board,  though  fimple 
and  uncouth,  was  wholeiome  and  plenteous* 

Their 
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Their  relidence  was  fequeftered  and  obfcure, 
and  not  obnoxious  to  impertinent  enquiries 
and  malignant  animadverfion.  Their  frank 
and  ingenuous  temper  would  make  them  eafy 
of  perfuafion,  and  their  fympathies  were 
prompt  and  overflowing. 

"  I  am  nearly  certain,"  continued  I,  "  that 
they  will  inftantly  afford  protection  to  this 
defolate  girl.  Why  fhall  I  not  anticipate 
their  content,  and  prefent  myfelf  to  their 
embraces  and  their  welcomes  in  her  com 
pany  ?" 

Slight  reflection  (hewed  me  that  this  pre 
cipitation  was  improper.  Whether  Wallace 
had  ever  arrived  at  Malverton — whether 
Mr.  Hadwin  had  efcaped  infection-— whe 
ther  his  houfe  were  the  abode  of  fecurity  and 
quiet,  or  a  fcene  of  defolation — were  quef- 
tions  yet  to  be  determined.  The  obvious 
and  beft  proceeding  was  to  haiten  forward., 
to  afford  the  Hadwins,  if  in  diftrefs,  t he- 
feeble  confolations  of  my  friendship  j  or,  if 
their  itate  were  happy,  to  procure  their  con 
currence  to  my  fcherae  refpecting  Clemcnza. 

Actuated 
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Actuated  by  thcfeconfiderationSjT  refumec? 
my  journey.  Looking  forward,  I  perceived 
a  chaife  and  horfe  (landing  by  the  left-hand 
fence,  at  the  diftmce  of  fome  hundred  yards.. 
This  object  was  not  uncommon  or  ftrange,, 
and  therefore  it  was  fcarcely  noticed.  When 
1  came  near,,  however,  methought  I  recog- 
nifed  in  this  carriage  the  fame  in  which  my 
importunities  had  procured  a  feat  for  the  lan- 
guilhing  Wallace,  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  formerly  related. 

It  was  a  crazy  vehicle  and  old-fafhioned.. 
When  once  feen,  it  could  fcarcely  be  mif~ 
taken  or  forgotten.     The  horfe  was  held  by 
his  bridle  to  apoft,  but  the  feat  was  empty. 
My    folicitude   with    regard     to    Wallace's 
deftiny,   °f  which  he  to  whom  the  carriage 
belonged,,  might  poflibly  afford    me   fome- 
knowledge,  made  meftop,  and  refleft  on  what 
meafures  it  was  proper  to  purfue. 

The  owner  could  not  be  at  a  great  diftance- 
from  this  fpot.     His  abfence  would  proba^- 
bly  be  fhort.     By  lingering  a  few  minutes,, 
an  interview  might  be  gained,  and  the  uncer 
tainty 
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tdnty  and  fufpenfe  of  fonie  hours  be  there 
by  precluded.  I  therefore  waited,  and  the 
1;  me  perfon  whom  I  had  formerly  encoun- 
t  :red,  made  his  appearance,  in  a  Qiort  time, 
f.om  under  a  copfe  that  fkirted  the  road. 

He  recognifed  me  with  more  difficulty 
man  attended  my  recognition  of  him.  The 
circumftances,  however,  of  our  firft  meet 
ing  were  eafily  recalled  to  his  remembrance. 
]  eagerly  enquired  when  and  where  he  had 
parted  with  the  youth  who  had  been  on  that 
occafion  entrufted  to  his  care. 

He  anfvvcred  that,  on  leaving  the  city,, 
tind  inhaling  the  purer  air  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  Wallace  had  been  in  a  wonderful 
degree  invigorated  and  refreshed.  An  in- 
ftantaneous  and  total  change  appeared  to 
have  been  wrought  in  him  :  he  no  longer 
languiihed  with  fatigue  or  fear>  but  became 
full  of  gaiety  and  talk. 

The  fuddennefs  of  this  tranfition,  the  le 
vity  with  which  he  related  and  commented 
on  his  recent  dangers  and  evils,  excited  the 
aftoniflirnent  of  his  companion*  to  whom  he 
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not  only  communicated  the  hiftory  of  his 
difeafe,  but  imparted  many  anecdotes  of  a 
humorous  kind.,  Some  of  thefe  my  compa 
nion  repeated.  1  Leaid  them  with  regret 
and  dilTuisfaction.  They  betokened  a  mind 
vitiated  by  intercourfe  with  the  though  tie  fs 
and  depraved  of  both  fexes,  and  particularly 
with  infamous  and  profligate  women. 

My  companion  proceeded  to  mention 
that  Wallace's  exhilaration  laRed  but  for  a 
fhon  time,  and  disappeared  as  fuddenly  as 
it  had  appeared.  He  was  feized  with  deadly 
ficknels,  and  infilled  upon  leaving  the  car 
riage,  whofe  movements  fiiockedhis  flomach 
and  head  to  an  infuppor table  degree.  His 
companion  was  not  void  of  apprehenfions 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  unwilling  to 
defert  him,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage 
him.  His  efforts  were  vain.  Though  the 
neareft  houfe  was  at  the  diftance  of  fome 
hundred  yards,  and  though  it  was  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  houfe  would  re 
fute  to  accommodate  one  in  his  condition, 
yet  Wallace  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 

proceed  j 
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Proceed ;  and,  in  frite  of  perfuafion  and  re- 
non  ft  ranee,  left  the  carriage,  and  threw  him- 
felf  on  the  grafly  bank  befide  the  road. 

This  perfon  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
hazard  which  he  incurred  by  contact  with  a 
lick  man.  He  conceived  himfelf  to  have 
performed  all  that  was  confident  with  duty 
to  himfelf  and  to  his  family  ;  and  Wallace, 
perfiiting  in  affirming  that  by  attempting  to 
ride  farther,  he  fhould  merely  hailen  his 
death,  was  at  length  left  to  his  own  guid 
ance^ 

Thefe  were  unexpected  .and  mournful 
tidings.  I  had  fondly  imagined  that  his 
fafety  was  put  beyond  the  reach  of  untoward 
accidents.  Now,  ho.vever,  there  was  reafon 
to  fuppofe  him  to  have  pertihed  by  a  linger 
ing  and  painful  difeafe,  rendered  fatal  by  the 
feififhnels  of  mankind,  by  the  want  of  fea- 
fonable  remedies,  and  expofure  to  inclement 
airs.  Some  uncertainty,  however,  refted  on 
his  fate.  It  was  my  duty  to  remove  it,  and 
to  carry  to  the  Hadwins  no  mangled  and 

defective 
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defective  tale.  Where,  I  afked,  had  Wal 
lace  and  his  companion  parted  ? 

It  was  about  t lire 2  miles  further  onwarcJ. 
The  fpot,  and  the  houfe  within  view  from 
the  fpot,  were  accurately  defcribed.  In  this 
houfe  it  was  poffible  that  Wallace  had  fought 
an  afylum,  and  fome  intelligence  refpeding 
him  might  be  gained  from  its  inhabitants* 
My  informant  was  journeying  to  the  city,  {<> 
that  we  were  obliged  to  feparate. 

In  confequence  of  this  man's  defcription 
of  Wallace's  deportment,  and  the  proofs  of 
a  diffolute  and  thoughtlefs  temper  which  he 
had  given,  I  began  to  regard  his  death  as  an. 
event  lefs  deplorable.  Such  an  one  was  un 
worthy  of  a  being  fo  devoutly  pure,  fo  ar 
dent  in  fidelity  and  tenderneis  as  Sufan  Had- 
win.  If  he  loved,  it  was  probable  that*  in, 
defiance  of  his  vows,  he  would  feek  a  differ 
ent  companion.  If  he  adhered  to  his  firfb 
engagements,  his  motives  would  be  fordid, 
and  the  difclofure  of  his  latent  defects  might 
produce  more  exquifite  mifery  to  his  wife, 

thaa 
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fian  his  premature  death  or  treacherous  de 
fection. 

The  prefervation  of  this  man  was  my  fole 
r.iotive  for  entering  the  infected  city,  and  fub- 
j  ?6i:ing  my  own  life  to  the  hazards,  from 
-which  my  efcape  may  almoft  be  efteemed 
miraculous.  Was  not  the  end  difpropor- 
lioned  to  the  means  ? — Was  there  arrogance 
in  believing  my  life  a  price  too  great  to  be 
given  for  his  ? 

I  was  not  indeed  forry  for  the  pad.  My 
purpofe  was  juft,  and  the  means  which  I  fe- 
"ecled  were  the  bed  my  limitted  knowledge 
applied.  My  happinefs  mould  be  drawn 
from  reflection  on  the  equity  of  my  inten 
tions.  That  thefe  intentions  were  fruftrated 
by  the  ignorance  of  others,  or  my  own,  was 
the  confequence  of  human  frailty.  Honed 
purpofes,  though  they  may  not  beftow  hap 
pinefs  on  others,  will  at  lead  fecure  it  to  him 
who  fofters  them. 

By  thefe  reflections  my  regrets  were  diffl- 
pated,  and  I  prepared  to  rejoice  alike,  whether 
Wallace  Ihould  befoundtohaveefcaped,orto 

have 
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have  perifhed.  The  houfe  to  which  I  had 
been  dire^ed  was  fpeedily  brought  into  .view. 
I  enquired  for  the  mafter  or  miftrefs  of  the 
rmnfion,  and  was  conducted  to  a  lady  of  a 
plain  and  houfewifely  appearance. 

My  curiofity  was  fully  gratified.  Wal 
lace,  whom  my  defcription  eafily  identified, 
had  made  his  appearance  at  her  door  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  left  the  city. 
The  dread  of  the  fever  was  defcanted  on 
with  copious  and  rude  eloquence.  I  fup- 
pofed  her  eloquence  on  this  theme  to  be  de- 
figned  to  apologize  to  me  for  her  refufing 
entrance  to  the  fick  man.  The  peroration, 
however,  was  different.  Wallace  was  ad 
mitted,  and  fuitable  attention  paid  to  his 
wants. 

Happily  the  gueft  had  nothing  to  ftruggle 
with  but  extreme  weaknefs.  Repofe,  nou- 
rifhing  diet,  and  falubrious  air  reftored  him 
in  a  fhort  time  to  health.  He  lingered 
under  this  roof  for  three  weeks,  and  then, 
without  any  profeffions  of  gratituJe,  or 
offers  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  or  inform 
ation 
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a:ion  of  the  courfe  which  he  determined  to 
take,  he  left  them. 

Thefe  fads,  added  to  that  which  I  had 
.p  evioiifly  known,  threw  no  advantageous 
li.^ht  upon  the  character  of"  Wallace.  It 
wiis  obvious  to  conclude  that  he  had  gone 
to  Malverton,  and  thither  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  following  him. 

sJ 

Perhaps  one  of  my  g:ofleft  defe&S  is  a 
precipitate  temper.  I  chufe  my  path  fud- 
denly,  and  purfue  it  with  impetuous  expe 
dition.  In  the  prefent  infUnce,  my  refo- 
lution.  was  conceived  with  unhefirating  zeal, 
and  I  walked  the  fafter,  that  I  mi^ht  the 
{boner  execute  it.  Mifs  Hadwin  deferved 
to  be  happy.  Love  was  in  her  heart  the  all- 
abforbmg  fentiment.  A  difappointment 
there  was  a  fupreme  calamity.  Depravity 
and  folly  muft  affume  the  guife  of  virtue 
before  it  can  claim  her  affection.  This  dif- 
guife  might  be  maintained  for  a  time  ;  but 
its  detection  muft  inevitably  come,  and  the 
fooner  this  detection  takes  place,  the  more 
beneficial  it  mud  prove, 

Ire- 
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I  refolved  to  unbofom  myfelf,  with  equal 
and  unbounded  confidence,  to  Wallace  and 
his  miftrefs.  I  would  Chufc  for  this  end  not 
the  moment  when  they  were  feparate,  but 
that  in  which  they  were  together.  My 
knowledge,  and  the  fources  of  my  know 
ledge,  relative  to  Wallace,  mould  be  un 
folded  to  the  lady  with  fimplicity  and  truth. 
The  lover  fhould  be  prefent  to  confute,  to 
extenuate,  or  to  verify  the  charges. 

During  the  reft  of  the  day  thefe  images 
occupied  the  chief  place  in  my  thoughts. — 
The  road  was  miry  and  dark,  and  my  jour 
ney  proved  to  be  more  tedious  and  fatiguing 
than  I  expecled.  At  length,  juft  as  the 
evening  clofed,  the  well-known  habitation 
appeared  in  view.  Since  my  departure, 
winter  had  vifited  the  world,  and  the  afpect 
of  nature  was  defolate  and  dreary.  All 
around  this  houfe  was  vacant,  negligent, 
forlorn.  The  contraft  between  thefe  ap 
pearances,  and  thole  which  I  had  noticed  on 
my  firft  approach  to  it,  when  the  ground 
and  the  tree.;  were  decked  with  the  luxuriance 

and 
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r.nd  vivacity  of  dimmer,  was  mournful,  and 
ijeined  to  foretoken  ili.  My  fpiiits  droop- 
td  as  I  noticed  the  general  inactivity  and 
iilence. 

I  entered,  without  warning,  the  door  that 
led  into  the  parlour.  No  face  was  to  be 
leen,  or  voice  heard.  The  chimney  was  or 
namented,  as  in  fummer,  with  evergreen 
thrubs.  Though  it  was  now  the  fecond 
month  of  froft  and  fnow,  fire  did  not  ap 
pear  to  have  been  lately  kindled  on  this 
hearth. 

This  was  a  circumftance  from  which  no 
thing  good  could  be  deduced.  Had  there 
been  thofe  to  fhare  its  comforts  who  had 
ihared  them  on  former  years,  this  was  the 
place  and  hour  at  which  they  commonly  af- 
fembled.  A  door  on  one  fide  led,  through  a 
narrow  entry,  into  the  kitchen.  I  opened 
this  door,  and  paffed  towards  the  kitchen. 

No  one  was  there  but  an  old  man,  fquat- 
ted  in  the  chimney-corner.  His  face,  though 
wrinkled,  denoted  undecayed  health  and  an 
unbending  fpirit.  A  homefpun  coar, 
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leathern  breeches  wrinkled  with  age,  and 
blue  yarn  hofe,  were  well  failed  to  his  lean 
and  fhrivellecl  form.  On  his  right  knee  was 
a  wooden  bowl,  which  he  had  juft  replenifh- 
ed  from  a  pipkin  of  hafty-pudding  flill 
fmoking  on  the  coals  ;  and  in  his  left-hand 
a  fpoon,  which  he  hnd  at  that  moment 
plunged  into  a  bottle  of  molalTes  that  flood 
beficle  him. 

This  action  was  fufpended  by  my  entrance. 
He  looked  up,  and  exclaimed — "  HeyJay  1 
who's  this  that  comes  into  other  people's 
houfes,  without  fo  much  as  faying — "  By 

your  leave  !' What's  thee  bufinefs  ? — 

Who's  thee  want  ?" 

I  had  never  feen  this  perfonage  before.  I 
fuppofed  it  to  be  fome  new  domefl.ic,  and 
enquired  for  Mr.  Hadwin. 

««  Ah!"  replied  he  with  a  figh,  "  Wil 
liam  Hadwin  !  Is  it  he  thee  wants  ? — Poor 
man,  he  is  gone  to  reft  many  days  fince  !'* 

My  heait  (unk  within  meat  thefe  tidings. 

—"  Dead  !"  foid  I,  "  do  you  mean  that  he 

is  dead  ?" — This  exclamation  was  uttered 
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"n  a  tone  of  fome  vehemence.  It  attracted 
"he  attention  of  fome  one  who  was  (land 
ing  without,  who  immediately  entered  the 
kitchen — it  was  Eliza  Had  win  !  The  moment 
(lie  beheld  me,  fhe  fhrieked  aloud,  and, 
rufhing  into  my  arms,  fainted  away. 

The  old  man  dropped  his  bowl ;  and, 
flarting  from  his  feat,  flared  alternately  at 
me  and  at  the  breathlefs  girl.  My  emotion, 
made  up  of  joy,  and  forrow,  and  furprife, 
rendered  me  for  a  moment  powerlefs  as  fhe. 
At  length  he  faid-— "  I  underfland  this — I 
know  who  thee  is,  and  will  tell  her  thee's 
come  !" — So  faying,  he  haftily  left  the  ro:>m. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


BURIAL. 


IN  a  fhort  time  this  gentle  girl  recovered 
her  fenfes.  She  did  not  withdraw  herfelf 
from  my  fuftaining  arm,  but  leaning  on  my 
bofom,  (lie  refigned  herfelf  to  paflionate 
weeping,  I  did  not  endeavour  to  check  this 
effufion,  believing  that  its  influence  would 
be  falutary. 

1  had  not  forgotten  the  thrilling  fenfibility 
and  artlefs  graces  of  this  girl.  I  had  not 
forgotten  the  fcruples  which  had  formerly 
made  me  check  a  paflion  whofe  tendency 
was  eafily  difcovered,  Thefe  new  proofs  of 

her 
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her  affection  were  at  once  mournful  and 
delightful.  The  untimely  fate  of  her  father 
and  my  friend  preffed  with  new  force  upon 
my  heart,  and  my  tears,  in  fpite  of  my 
fortitude,  mingled  with  her's. 

The  attention  of  both  was  prefently  at 
tracted  by  a  faint  fcream  which  proceeded 
from  above.  Immediately  tottering  foot- 
fteps  were  heard  in  the  paflage,  and  a  figure 
r  u(hed  into  the  room,  pale,  emaciated,  hag 
gard,  and  wild.  She  caft  a  piercing  glance 
at  me,  uttered  a  feeble  exclamation,  and 
funk  upon  the  floor  without  figns  of  life. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  comprehend  this 
fccne.  I  now  conjectured  what  fubfequent 
enquiry  confirmed,  that  the  old  man  had 
miftaken  me  for  Wallace,  and  had  carried 
to  the  elder  fiRer  the  news  of  his  return. 
This  fatal  difappointment  of  hopes  that  had 
nearly  been  extinct,  and  which  were  now  fo 
powerfully  revived,  could  not  be  endured 
by  a  frame  verging  to  diffolution. 

This  object   recalled  all   the  energies  of 

Eliza,  and  engroffed   all   my  folicitude.     I 

M  3  lifted 
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lifted  the  fallen  girl  in  my  arms,  and,  guided 
by  her  fifter,  carried  her  to  her  chamber.  I 
had  now  leifiire  to  contemplate  the  changes 
which  a  few  months  had  made  in  this  lovely 
frame.  I  turned  away  from  the  fpe&acle 
wiih  anguifh  ;  but  my  wandering  eyes  were 
recalled  by  fome  potent  fafcination,  and 
fixed  in  horror  upon  a  form  which  evinced 
the  lad  ftage  of  decay.  Eliza  knelt  on  one 
fide,  and,  leaning  her  face  upon  the  bed,, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  fmother  her  fobs. 
I  fat  on  the  other  motioniefs,  and  holding 
the  paffive  and  withered  hand  of  the  fufferer. 

I  watched  with  ineffable  folicitude  the  re 
turn  of  life.  It  returned  at  length,  but 
merely  to  betray  iymptoms  that  it  would 
fpeedily  depart  for  ever.  For  a  time  my 
faculties  were  palfied,  and  I  was  made  an 
impotent  fpedatorof  the  ruin  that  environed 
me.  This  pufillanimity  quickly  gave  way 
to  refolutions  and  reflections  better  fuited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

The  firft  impulfe  was  to  fummon  a  phyfi- 
cian  ;.  but  it  was  evident  that  the  patient  had 

bc;en 
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been  finking  by  (low  degrees  to  this  fhte, 
and    that     the    hft     druggie    had     begun. 
Nothing  remained  but  to   watch  her  while 
expiring,  and   perform  for  her,  when  dead, 
the  rites  of  interment.     The  furvivor  was 
capable  of  conlblation   and   of  fuccour.     I 
went    to   her,    and    drew    her    gently    into 
another  apartment.  The  old  man,  tremulous 
and  wonderftruck,  feemed   anxious   to  per 
form  feme  fervice.    I  directed  him  to  kindle 
a   fire   in    Eliza's  chamber.     Meanwhile  I 
perfuaded  my  gentle  friend  to  remain  in  this 
chamber,  and  refign  to  me  the  performance 
of  every  office  which  her  filler's  condition 
required.     I  fat  befide  the  bed  of  the  dying 
Sufan  till  the  mortal  ftruggle  was  patted. 

I  perceived  that  the  houfe  had  no  in* 
habitant  befide  the  two  females  and  the  old 
man.  I  went  in  fearch  of  the  latter,  and 
found  "him  crouched  as  before,  at  the  kitchen 
fire,  fmoking  his  pipe.  I  placed  myfelf  on 
the  fame  bench,  and  entered  into  converfa- 
tion  with  him. 

M  4  I  gathered 
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I  gathered  from  him  that  he  had  for  many 
years  been    Mrs    Had  win's  fervant.     That 
lately    he    had   cultivated    a   fmall  farm   in 
this  neighbourhood   for  his  own  advantage. 
Stopping  one  day  in  October  at  the  tavern, 
he  heard  that  his  old  matter  had  lately  been 
in  the  city,  had  caught  the  fiver,  and  after 
his  return  had  died  with  it.     The  moment 
he  became  fick,  his  fervants  fled  from  the 
houie,   and   the  neighbours  refufed    to  ap 
proach  it.     The  tafk  of  attending  his  fick 
bed  was  allotted  to  his  daughters,  and  it  was 
by  their  hands  that  his  grave  was  dug,  and 
his   body  covered   with    earth.     The  fame 
terror  of  infection  exifted    after  his  death 
as   before,  and    thefe  haplefs  females  were 
deferted  by  all  mankind. 

Old  Caleb  was  no  (boner  informed  of  thefe 
particulars,  than  he  hurried  to  the  houfe, 
and  had  lince  continued  in  their  fervice. 
His  heart  was  kind,  but  it  was  eafily  fecn 
that  his  fkill  extended  only  to  execute  the 
directions  of  another.  Grief  for  the  death 
of  Wallace  and  her  father  preyed  u;:on  the 

health 
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health  of  the  elder  daughter.  The  younger 
became  her  nurfe,  and  Caleb  was  always 
at  hand  to  execute  any  orders,  the  perform 
ance  of  which  was  on  a  level  with  his  under- 
ftanding.  Their  neighbours  had  not  with 
held  their  good  offices ;  but  they  were  ftill 
terrified  and  eftranged  hy  the  phantoms  of 
peftilencer 

During  the  laft  week  Safan  had  been  too 
weak  to  rife  from  her  bed  ;  yet  fuch  was  the 
energy  communicated  by  the  tidings  that 
Wallace  was  alive,  and  had  returned,  that 
{he  leaped  upon  her  feet,  and  rulhed  down 
flairs.  How  little  did  that  man  defer ve  fo 
ftrenuous  and  immortal  an  affection  ! 

I  would  not  allow  myfelf  to  ponder  on 
the  fufferings  of  thefe  women.  I  endeavoured 
to  think  only  of  the  bed  expedients  for 
putting  an  end  to  thefe  calamities.  After  a 
moment's  deliberation,  I  determined  to  go 
to  a  houfe  at  fome  miles'  diftance;  the 
dwelling  of  one,,  who,,  though  not  exempt 
from  the  reigning  panic,  had  (hewn  more 
gcnerofity  towards  thefe  unhappy  girls,  than 
M  5  others, 
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others.  During  my  former  abode  in  this. 
cl  ill  rift,  I  I: ad  afcertained  his  character,  and 
found  him  to  be  compaffionate  and  liberal. 

Overpowered  by  fatigue  and  watching, 
Eliza  was  no  fooner  relieved  by  my  prefence 
of  fome  portion  of  her  cares,  than  (he  funk 
into  profound  flumber.  I  directed  Caleb  to 
•watch  trie  houfe  till  my  return,  which  mould 
be  before  midnight,  and  then  fet  out  for 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  EJlis. 

The  weather  was  temperate  and  moift, 
and  rendered  the  footing  of  the  meadows 
extremely  difficult.  The  ground  that  had 
lately  been  frozen,  and  covered  with  fnow, 
was  now  changed  into  gullies  and  pools ;  and 
this  was  no  time  to  be  faftidious  in  the 
choice  of  paths.  A  brook,  fwelled  by  the 
recent  ihaiv,  was  likewife  to  be  paffed.  The 
rail  which  I  had  formerly  placed  over  it  by 
way  of  bridge,  had  difappcared,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  wade  through  it.  At  length  I 
approached  the  houfe  to  which  I  was 
going- 
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At  fo  late  an  hour,  farmers  and  farmers' 
fervants  are  ufuaily  abed,  and  their  threshold 
is  entrufted  to  their  watch-dogs.  Two  be 
longed  to  Mr.  Ellis,  whofe  ferocity  and  vigi 
lance  were  truly  formidable  to  aftrangerj  but 
I  hoped  that  in  me  they  would  recognife  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  fuffer  me  to  approach. 
In  this  I  was  not  miftaken.  Though  my 
perfon  could  not  be  diftin&ly  feen  by  {tar- 
light:,  they  Teemed  to  (cent  me  from  afar, 
and  met  me  with  a  thoufand  carefles 

Approaching  the  houfe,  I  perceived  that 
its  tenants  were  retired  to  their  repofe. 
This  I  expe&ed,  and  haftened  to  awake 
Mr.  Ellis  by  knocking  brifkly  at  the  door. 
Prefently  he  looked  out  of  a  window  above, 
and  in  anfwer  to  his  enquiries,  in  which 
impatience  at  being  fb  un!ea£viab;y  dif- 
turbed  was  mingled  with  anxiety,  I  told  him 
my  name,  and  entreated  him  to  come  do,vn, 
and  allow  me  a  fe^v  minutes'  converfation. 
He  fpeedily  dreffed  himielf,  and  opening  the 
kitchen-door,  we  ieated  ourfelvcs  betore  the 
lire. 

M  6  My 
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My  appearance  was  fufficiently  adapted 
to  excite  his  wonder.  He  had  heard  of  my 
elopement  from  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Had  win  ; 
he  was  a  ftranger  to  the  motives  that 
prompted  my  departure,,  and  to  the  events 
that  had  befallen  me,  and  no  interview  was 
more  diftant  from  his  expectations  than  the 
prefent.  His  curiofity  was  written  in  his 
features,  but  this  was  no  time  to  gratify  it. 
Tiie  end  that  I  now  had  in  view  was  to 
procure  accommodation  -for  Eliza  Had  win 
in  this  man's  houfe.  For  this  purpofe 
it  was  my  duty  to  defcribe  with,  fimplicity 
and  truth  the  inconveniences  which  at 
prefent  furrounded  her,,  and  te  relate  all 
that  had  happened  fince  my  arrival.. 

I  perceived  that  my  tale  excited  his  com- 
paffion,  and  I  continued  with  new  zeal  to 
paint  to  him  the  helpleflhefs  of  this  girl. 
The  death  of  her  father  and  fifter  left  her 
the  property  of  this  farm.  Her.  fex  and 
rge  difqualified  her  for  fuperin  tend  ing  the 
harvc  ft- field  and  the  th rafh ing- floor  j  and 
DO  expedient  was  left  but  to  ieafe  the  land 
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r  o  another,  and,  taking  up  her  abode  in  the 
.  ami'y  of  fome  kinfman  or  friend,  to  fubfift, 
is  (he  might  eafily  do,  upon  the  rent. 
Meanwhile  her  continuance  in  this  houfe  was 
equally  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and  I  in- 
fmuated  to  ray  companion  the  propriety  of 
immediately  removing  her  to  his  own. 

Some  hefitatkm  and  reluctance  appeared 
in  him,  which  I  immediately  afciibed  to  an 
abfurd  dread  of  infection.  I  endeavoured,  by 
appealing  to  his  reafon  as  well  as  to  his  pity, 
to  conquer  this  dread.  I  pointed  out  thetrus 
caufe  of  the  death  of  the  elder  daughter,  and 
afiiircd  him  the  youngeft  knew  no  indifpo- 
fition  but  that  which  arofe  from  diftrefs.  I 
offered  to  fave  him  from  any  hazard  that 
might  attend  his  approaching  the  houfe,  by 
accompanying  her  hither  myfelf.  All  that 
her  fafety  required  was  that  his  doors  fhould 
not  be  fhut  againft  her  when  (he  prefented 
herfelf  before  them. 

Still  was  he  feaiful  and  reluctant  j  and, 
at  length,  mentioned  that  her  uncle  refided 
not  more  than  fixteen  miles  farther  -3  that  he 
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was  her  natural  protector,  and  he  dared  to 
fay  vvouid  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  her 
into  his  houfe.  For  his  part,  there  might 
be  reafon  in  what  I  faid,  but  he  could  not 
bring  himie;f  to  think  but  there  was  ftill 
forne  danger  of  the  fever.  It  was  right  to 
afllfl  people  in  diftrefs,  to  be  fure  ;  but  to 
rifle  his  own  life  he  did  not  think  to  be  his 
duty.  He  was  no  relation  of  the  family, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  relations  to  help  each 
other.  Her  uncle  was  the  proper  perfon  to 
aflift  her,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  as 
willing  as  he  was  abte. 

The  P.  arks  of  dubioufnefs  and  -indecifion 
which  accompanied  thefe  words,  encouraged 
me  in  endeavouring  to  fubdue  his  fcruples. 
The  increafe  of  his  averiion  to  my  fcheme 
kept  pace  with  my  remonftrances,  and  he 
finally  declared  that  he  woulc1,  on  no  account, 
confent  to  it. 

Ellis  was  by  no  means  hard  of  heart.  His 
determination  did  not  prove  the  coldn.efs  of 
his  charity,  but  merely  the  ftrength  of  his 
fears.  He  was  himlelf  an  object  more  of 
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tompaflion  than  of  anger  ;  and  he  acted  like 
the  man  whofe  fear  of  death  prompts  him 
to  puflh  his  companion  from  the  plank  which 
/aved  him  from  drowning,  but  which  is 
unable  to  fuftain  them  both.  Finding  him 
evincible  to  my  entreaties,  I  thought  upon 
:he  expedient  which  he  fuggefled  of  feeking 
the  protection  of  her  uncle.  It  was  true 
that  the  lofs  of  parents  had  rendered  her 
uncle  her  legal  protector.  His  knowledge 
of  the  world  ;  his  houfe,  and  property,  and 
influence  would,  perhaps,  fit  him  for  this 
office  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  I  was 
fitted.  To  feek  a  different  afylum  might,, 
indeed,  be  unjuft  to  both ;  and,  after  iome 
reflection,  I  not  only  difmifled  the  regret 
which  Ellis's  refufal  had  given  me,  but  even 
thanked  him  for  the  intelligence  and  counfel 
which  he  had  afforded  me.  I  took  leave  of 
him,  and  haftened  back  to  Hadwin's. 

Eliza,  by  Caleb's  report,  was  (till  afleep. 
There  was  no  urgent  neceffity  for  awakening 
her ;  but  ibmething  was  forthwith  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  girl  that 
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was  dead.  The  proceeding  incumbent  on 
us  was  obvious.  All  that  remained  was  to 
dig  a  grave,  and  to  depofit  the  remains  with 
as  much  folemnity  and  decency  as  the  time 
would  permit.  There  were  two  methods  of 
doing  this.  I  might  wait  till  the  next  dayr 
till  a  coffin  could  be  made  and  conveyed 
hither  j  till  the  woman,  whole  trade  it  was- 
to  make,  and  put  on  the  habiliments  afligned 
by  cuftom  to  the  dead,  could  be  fought  out,, 
and  hired  to  attend  ;  till  kindred  friends, 
and  neighbours  could  be  fummoned  to  the 
obfequies  j  till  a  carnage  were  provided  to> 
remove  the  body  to  a  burying-ground,  be 
longing  to  a  meeting-houfe,  and  five  miles, 
diftant ;.  till  thofe,  whofe  trade  it  was  to  dig 
graves,  had  prepared  one,  within  the  facred 
inclofure,  for  her  reception  ; — or,  neglecting. 
this  toilfome,  tedious,  and  expenfive  cere 
monial,  I  might  feck  the  grave  of  Had  win,, 
and  lay  the  daughter  by  the  fide  of  her 
parent. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  my  preference  of 
the  latter  mode*  The  cuftoms  of  burial  may,. 
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in  moft  cafes,  be  in  themfelves  proper.  If 
thecuftoms  be  abfurd,  yet  it  may  be  generally 
]  roper  to  adhere  to  them  :  but,  donbtlefs, 
t  icre  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  omit 
t  icm,  I  conceived  the  prefcnt  cafe  to  be 
i  ;ch  an  one. 

The  feafon  was  bleak  and  inclement. 
Much  time,  labour,  and  expence  would  be 
required  to  go  through  the  cuftomary  rites> 
There  was  none  but  myfelf  to  perform  thefe> 
s.nd  I  had  not  the  fuitable  means.  The 
inifery  of  Eliza  would  only  be  prolonged  by 
rdhcring  to  thefe  forms  j  and  her  fortune  b$ 
needlefily  dirninifhed  by  the  expences  un 
avoidably  to  be  incurred. 

After  rnufing  upon  thefe  ideas  for  feme 
time,  I  rofe  from  my  feat,  and  defired  Caleb 
to  follow  me.  We  proceeded  to  an  outer 
Hied,  where  farmers'  tools  ufed  to  be  kept* 
I  lupplied  him  and  myielf  with  a  fpade,  and 
requefted  him  to  lead  me  to  the  fpot  where 
Mr.  Hadwin  was  laid. 

He  betrayed  fome  hefitation  to  complyv 
and  appeared  (truck  with  fome  degree  ot 
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a'arm,  as  if  my  purpofe  had  been  to  inolefl, 
inftead  of  to  (ecu re,  the  repofe  of  the  dead. 
I  removed  his  doubts  by  explaining  my  in 
tentions  ;  but  he  was  fcarcely  lefs  (hocked 
on  difcovering  the  truth,  than  he  had  been 
alarmed  by  his  firft  fufpicions.  He  ftam- 
mered  out  his  objections  to  my  fcheme. 
There  was  but  one  mode  of  burial  he 
thought  that  was  decent  and  proper,  and  he 
could  net  be  free  to  affift  me  in  purfuing  any 
other. 

Perhaps  Caleb's  averfion  to  the  fcheme 
might  have  been  eafily  overcome  j  but  I 
reflected  that  a  mind  like  his  was  at  once 
flexible  and  obftiaate.  He  might  yield  to 
arguments  and  entreaties,  and  aft  by  their 
immediate  impulfe4;  but  the  impulfe  palled 
away  in  a  moment,  old  and  habitual  con 
victions  were  relumed,  and  his  deviation 
from  the  beaten  track  would  be  merely 
productive  of  compunction.  His  aid  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  though  of  fome  ufe, 
was  by  no  means  iridifp  enfable.  I  forbore  to 
folidt  his  concurrence,  or  even  to  vanquifh 

the 
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'  tie  fcruples  he  entertained  againft  directing 
n  e  to  the  grave  of  Hadwin.  It  was  a 
g-oundlefs  fuperftition  that  made  one  fpot 

?.«-iore  fuitable  for  this  purpofe  than  another. 

I  I  defined  Caleb,  in  a  mild  tone,  to  return  to 
t  ;e  kitchen,  and  leave  me  to  aft  as  1  thought 
proper.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  orchard. 

One  corner  of  the  field  was  fomewhat 
rbove  the  level  of  the  reft.  The  tailed  tree 
cf  the  group  grew  there,  and  there  I  had 
fjrmerly  placed  a  bench,  and  made  it  my 
retreat  at  periods  of  leifure.  It  had  been 
recommended  by  its  fequeftered  fituation, 
its  luxuriant  verdure,  and  profound  quiet. 
On  one  fide  was  a  potato- field,  on  the  other 
a  melon-patch  ;  and  before  me,  in  rows,  fome 
hundreds  of  apple-trees.  Here  I  was  ac- 
cuftorned'to  feek  the  benefits  of  contempla 
tion,  and  ftudy  the  manufcripts  of  LodL 
A  few  months  had  palled  fince  I  had  laft 
vifited  this  fpot.  What  revolutions  had 
fmce  occurred,  and  how  gloomily  contrafted 
was  my  prcfent  purpofe  with  what  had  for 
merly  led  me  hither  \ 
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Jn  this  fpot  I  had  Imflily  determined  to 
dig  the  grave  of  Sufan.  The  grave  was 
dug.  Ail  that  I  defired  was  a  cavity  of 
fufKcient  dimenfions  to  receive  her.  This 
being  made,  I  returned  to  the  houfer  lifted 
the  corpfe  in  my  arms,  and  bore  it  without 
delay  to  the  ipot.  Caleb  feated  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Eliza  afleep  in  her  chamber,, 
were  wholly  unapprized  of  ray  motions. 
The  grave  was  covered,  the  fpade  replaced 
under  the  (hed,  and  my  feat  by  the  kitchen 
fire  re  fumed  in  a  time  apparently  too  fhort 
for  fo  foicmn  and  momentous  a  tran fac 
tion. 

I  look  back  upon  this  incident  with 
emotions  not  eafily  defcribed.  It  feems  as 
if  I  afted  with  too  muclrprecipitation — as  if 
infenfibility,  and  not  reafon,  had  occafioned 
that  clearncfs  of  conception,  and  beftowed 
that  firmnefs  of  mufcles,  which  I  then  ex 
perienced.  I  neither  trembled  nor  wavered 
in  my  purpofe.  I  bore  in  my  arms  the  being 
whom  I  had  known  and  loved,  through  the 
whittling  gale  and  iiitcnfe  darknefs  of  a 
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T\  inter's  night  ;  I  heaped  earth  upon  her 
1  mbs,  and  covered  them  from  human  ob- 
(l.Tvation,  without  fluctuations  or  tremors, 
t  ,iough  not  without  feelings  that  were  awfai 
r.nd  fublime. 

Pcihaps  fome  part  of  my  ftedfaftnefs  was 
owing  to  my  late  experience,  and  fome  minds 
:nay  be  more  eafily  inured  to  perilous  emer- 
<^ncies  than  others.  If  reafon  acquires 
ilrength  only  by  the  diminution  of  fen- 
nbility,  perhaps  it  is  juft  for  fenfibility  to  be 
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CHAP.  XV* 


1  HE  fafety  of  Eliza  was  the  objed  that 
now  occupied  my  cares.  To  have  flept, 
after  her  example,  had  been  mod  proper ; 
but  my  uncertainty  with  regard  to  her  fate, 
and  my  defire  to  conduct  her  to  fome  other 
home,  kept  my  thoughts  ia perpetual  motion* 
I  waited  with  impatience  till  me  fhould  awake, 
and  allow  me  to  confult  with  her  on  plans 
for  futurity. 

Her  fleep  terminated  not  till  the  next 
day  had  arifen.  Having  recovered  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  lately  happened, 
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fi  e  enquired  for  her  fifter.  She  wanted  to 
view  once  more  the  face,  and  kifs  the  lips, 
oi I  .her  beloved  Sufan.  Some  relief  to  her 
a:;guifh  me  expected  to  derive  from  this 
p  itfilege. 

When  informed  of  the  truth,  when  con 
vinced  that  Sufan  had  difappeared  for  ever, 
fie  broke  forth  into  frefh  paftion.  It  feemed 
as  if  her  lofs  were  not  hopelefs  or  complete  as 
1  )ng  as  (he  was  fufFered  to  behold  the  face 
cf  Iver  fifter,  and  to  touch  her  lips.  She 
accufed  me  of  acting  without  warrant  and 
v.ithout  juftice,  of  defrauding  her  of  her 
<!eareft  and  only  confolation,  and  of  treat*- 
i;!g  her  lifter's  facred  remains  with  barbarous 
indifference  and  rudenefs. 

I  explained  in  the  gentleft  terms  the 
reafons  for  my  conduct.  I  was  not  furprifed 
or  vexed  that  me  at  firft  treated  them  as 
futile,  and  as  heightening  my  offence.  Such 
was  the  irnpulfe  of  a  grief,  which  was  pro 
perly  excited  by  her  lofs.  To  be  tranquil 
and  ftedfaft,  in  the  midft  of  the  ufual  caufes 
of  impetuofity  and  agony,  is  either  the 
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prerogative  of  wifdom  that  fublimes  itlelf 
above  all  felfifh  confederations,  or  the  badge 
•of  giddy  and  unfeeling  folly. 

The  torrent  was  at  length  exhaufted.  Up 
braiding  was  at  an  end  ;  and  gratitude,  and 
tendernefs  and  implicit  acquiefcence  in  any 
fcheme  which  my  prudence  mould  fuggeft, 
fucceeded,  I  mentioned  her  uncle  as  one 
to  whom  it  would  be  proper,  in  her  prefcnt 
diftrefs,  to  apply. 

She  ftarted,  and  betrayed  uneafmefs  at 
this  name.  It  was  evident  that  me  by  no 
means  concurred  with  me  in  my  notions  of 
propriety — that  (he  thought  with  averfion 
of  feeking  her  uncle's  protection.  I  re- 
quefted  her  to  (late  her  objections  to  this 
fcheme,  or  to  mention  any  other  which  fhe 
thought  preferable. 

She  knew  nobody.  She  had  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  but  myfelf.  She  had  never 
been  out  of  her  father's  houfe.  She  had  no 
relation  but  her  uncle  Philip,  and  he — fhe 
could  not  live  with  him.  I  muft  not  infift 
upon  her  going  to  his  houfe.  It  was  not 
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the  place  for  her.  She  {hould  never  be 
1  appy  there. 

I  was  at  firft  inclined  to  fufpect  in  my 
friend  fome  capricious  and  groundlefs  anti 
pathy.  I  defired  her  to  explain  what  in  her 
ancle's  character  made  him  fo  obnoxious. 
She  refufed  to  be  more  explicit,  and  perfifted 
in  thinking  that  his  houfe  was  no  fuitable 
abode  for  her. 

Finding  her,  in  this  refpect,  invincible, 
j  fought  for  fome  other  expedient.  Might 
lire  not  eafily  be  accommodated  as  a  boarder 
in  the  city5  or  fome  village,  or  in  a  remote 
quarter  of  the  country  ?  Elli?,  her  neareft 
and  moft  opulent  neighbour,  had  refufed  to 
receive  her ;  but  there  were  others  who  had 
not  his  fears.  There  were  others,  within 
the  compafs  of  a  day's  journey,  who  were 
ilrangers  to  the  caufe  of  Hadwin's  death. 
But  would  it  not  be  culpable  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  that  ignorance  ?  Their  com 
pliance  ought  not  to  be  the  refult  of  decep 
tion. 

VOL.  ii.  N  While 
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While  thus  engaged,  the  incidents  of  my 
late  journey  recurred  to  my  remembrance, 
and  I  afked,  is  not  the  honeft  woman  who 
entertained  Wallace,  juft  fuch  a  perfon  as 
that  of  whom  I  am  in  fearch  ?  Her  treat 
ment  of  Wallace  fhevvs  her  to  be  exempt 
from  chimerical  fears,  proves  that  fhe  has 
room  in  her  houfe  for  an  occafional  inmate. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  views,  I  told  my 
weeping  companion  that  I  had  recollected 
a  family  in  which  fhe  would  be  kindly 
treated  ;  and  that,  if  fhe  chofe,  we  would 
not  lofe  a  moment  in  repairing  thither. 
Horfes,  belonging  to  the  farm,  grazed  in 
the  meadows,  and  a  couple  of  thefe  would 
carry  us  in  a  few  hours  to  the  place  which  I 
had  felected  for  her  refidence.  On  her 
eagerly  aflenting  to  this  propofal,  I  enquired 
in  whofe  care,  and  in  what  (late,  our  prefent 
habitation  fhould  be  left. 

The  father's  property  now  belonged  to 
the   daughter.      Eliza's    mind    was    quick, 
active,  and   fagacious  ;  but  her  total   inex 
perience  gave  her  fometimes  the  appearance 
3  of 
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tf  folly.  She  was  eager  to  fly  from  this 
1  oufe,  and  to  refign  herfelf  and  her  property, 
without  limitation  or  condition,  to  my  con- 
troul.  Our  intercourfe  had  been  Qiort  j  but 
! be  relied  on  my  protection  and  counfel  as 
i.bfolutely  as  (he  had  been  accuflomed  to  do 
upon  her  father's 

She  knew  not  what  anfwer  to  make  to  my 
enquiry.  Whatever  I  pleafed  to  do,  was  the 
beft.  What  did  I  think  ought  to  be  done  ? 

"  Ah!"  thought  I,  "  fweet,  artlefs,  and 
•imple  girl  !  how  wouklft  thou  have  fared, 
if  Heaven  had  not  fent  me  to  thy  fuccour  ? 
There  are  beings  in  the  world  who  would 
make  a  felfifh  ufe  of  thy  confidence — who 
'•vould  beguile  thee  at  once  of  innocence  and 
property.  Such  am  not  I.  Thy  welfare  is 
a  precious  depofit,  and  no  father  or  brother 
could  watch  over  it  with  more  folicitude 
than  I  will  do." 

I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Had  win  might  have 

fixed  the  deftioation  of  his  property,  and  the 

guard ianfhip  of  his  daughters,  by  will.     On 

iuggeding  this  to  my  friend,    it    inftantly 

M  2,  reminded 
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reminded  her  of  an  incident  that  took  place 
after  his  laft  return  from  the  city.  He  had 
drawn  up  his  will,  and  gave  it  into  Sufan's 
pofleflion,  who  placed  it  in  a  drawer,  whence 
it  was  now  taken  by  my  friend. 

By  this  will  his  property  was  now  found  to 
be  bequeathed  to  his  two  daughters ;  and 
his  brother,  Philip  Had  win,  was  named 
executor,  and  guardian  to  his  daughters  till 
they  (houid  be  twenty  years  old. 

This  name  was  no  fooner  heard  by  my 
friend,  than  fhe  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
affright' — "  Executor  ! — my  uncle  !  What 
is  that  ?  What  power  does  that  give  him  r" 

"  I  know  not  exactly  the  power  of 
executors.  He  will  doubtlefs  have  pofief- 
fion  of  your  property  till  you  are  twenty 
years  of  age.  Your  perfon  will  iikewife  be 
under  his  care  till  that  time." 

"  Muft  he  decide  where  I  am  to  live  ?" 

"  He  is  vefted  with  all  the  power  of  a 
father." 

This  afTurance  excited  the  deepeft  con- 
flernation.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 

and 
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?nd  was  loft,  for  a  time,  in  the  deeped 
uverie.  Recovering,  at  length,  (lie  faid, 
\  ith  a  figh — "  What  if  my  father  had  made 
j,o  will?" 

"  In  that  cafe  a  guardian  could  not  be 
<3ifpenfed  with  -,  but  the  right  of  naming 
-iim  would  belong  to  yourfelf." 

"  And  my  uncle  would  have  nothing  to 
oo  with  my  affairs  r" 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,"  faid  I ;  "  but  I 
prefume  all  authority  over  your  perfon  and 
property  would  devolve  upon  the  guardian 
of  your  own  choice." 

«  Then  I  am  free  !" 

Saying  this,  with  a  fudden  motion  (lie 
tore  in  feveral  pieces  the  will,  which,  during 
this  dialogue,  (he  had  held  in  her  hand,  and 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire. 

No  aclion  was  more  unexpected  to  me 
than  this.  My  aftonifhment  hindered  me 
from  attempting  to  refcue  the  paper  from 
the  flames.  It  was  confumed  in  a  moment. 
I  was  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner  to  regard  this 
facrifice.  Jt  denoted  a  force  of  mind  little 
N  3  in 
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in  unifon  with  that  fimplicity  and  helpleffhefs 
which  this  girl  had  hitherto  difplayed.  It 
argued  the  deepeft  apprehenfions-of  ill  treat 
ment  from  her  uncle.  Whether  his  conduct 
had  juftified  this  violent  antipathy,  I  had  no 
means  of  judging.  Mr.  Hadwin's  choice  of 
him,  as  his  executor,  was  certainly  one 
proof  of  his  integrity. 

My  abitraclion  was  noticed  by  Eliza 
with  vifible  anxiety.  It  was  plain  that  fhe 
dreaded  the  impreffioa  which  this  act  of 
feeming  temerity  had  made  upon  me. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,"  laid  (lie  ; 
"  perhaps  I  have  done  wrong,  but  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  have  but  one  guardian  and 
one  protector. " 

The  deed  was  irrevocable.  In  my  prefent 
ignorance  of  the  domeftic  hiftory  of  the 
Had  wins,  I  was  unqualified  to  judge  how 
far  circumftances  might,  extenuate  or  juftify 
the  ad.  On  both  accounts,  therefore,  it 
was  improper  to  expatiate  upon  it. 

It  was  concluded  to  leave  the  care  of  the 
houfc  to  honeft  Caleb,  to  faften  clofets  and 

drawers., 
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drawers,  and,  carrying  away  the  money 
which  was  found  in  one  of  them,  and  which 
amounted  to  no  inconfiderab'e  fum,  to 
repair  to  the  houfe  formerly  mentioned.  The 
air  was  cold  ;  a  heavy  fnovv  began  to  fall  in 
the  night  ;  the  wind  blew  tempeftuoufly ; 
and  we  were  compelled  to  confront  it. 

In  leaving  her  dwelling,  in  which  fhe  had 
fpent  her  whole  life,  the  unhappy  girl  gave 
way  afrefh  to  her  forrow.  It  made  her 
feeble  and  helplefs.  When  placed  upon  the 
horfe,  me  was  fcarccly  able  to  maintain  her 
feat.  Already  chilled  by  the  cold,  blinded 
by  the  drifting  (now,  and  cut  by  the  blaft, 
all  my  remondrances  were  needed  to  infpire 
her  with  refolution. 

I  am  not  accuftomed  to  regard  the 
elements,  or  fuffer  them  to  retard  or  divert 
me  from  any  defign  that  I  have  formed.  I 
had  overlooked  the  weak  and  delicate  frame 
of  my  companion,  and  made  no  account  of 
her  being  lefs  able  to  fupport  cold  and 
fatigue  than  myfelf.  It  was  not-  till  we 
had  made  feme  progrefs  in  our  way,-  that  I 
N  4  began 
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began  to  view,  in  their  true  light,  the 
obftacles  that  were  to  be  encountered.  I 
conceived  it,  however,  too  late  to  retreat, 
and  endeavoured  to  pufh  on  with  fpeed. 

My  companion  was  a  fkilful  rider,  but  her 
fleed  was  refractory  and  unmanageable.  She 
was  able,  however,  to  curb  his  fpirit  till  we 
had  proceeded  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Malverton.  The  wind  and  the  cold  became 
too  violent  to  be  longer  endured,  and  I  re- 
folved  to  ftop  at  the  firft  houfe  which  fhould 
prefent  itfelf  to  my  view,  for  the  fake  of 
refreshment  and  warmth. 

We  now  entered  a  wood  of  fome  extent, 
at  the  termination  of  which  I  remembered 
that  a  dwelling  ftood.  To  pafs  this  wood, 
therefore,  with  expedition,  was  all  that  re- 
rriained  before  we  could  reach  a  hofpitable 
afylum.  I  endeavoured  to  fuft  tin,  by  this 
information,  the  finking  fpirits  of  my  com 
panion.  While  bufy  in  converting  with  her, 
a  blalt  of  irrefiftible  force  tuifted  off  the 
hig  c(t  branch  of  a  tree  before  us.  It  fell 
|ii  the  mid  ft  of  the  road,  at  the  di  fiance  of 

a  few 
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i  few  feet  from  her  horfe 's  head.  Terrified 
by  this  accident,  the  horfe  ftarted  from  the 
path,  and,  rufhing  into  the  wood,  in  a 
moment  threw  himfelf  and  his  rider  on  the 
ground,  by  encountering  the  rugged  flock 
of  an  oak. 

I  difmounted,  and  flew  to  her  fuccour. 
The  fnow  was  already  died  with  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  fome  wound  in  her  head, 
and  me  lay  without  fenfe  or  motion.  My 
terrors  did  not  hinder  me  from  anxioully 
fearching  for  the  hurt  which  was  received, 
and  afcertaining  the  extent  of  the  injury.. 
Her  forehead  was  considerably  bruifed  ;  but, 
to  my  unipeakable  joy,  the  blood  flowed 
from  the  noftrils,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  no  mortal  fymptom* 

I  lifted  her  in  my  arms,  and  looked  around. 
me  for  fome  means  of  relief.  The  houfe 
at  which  I  propofed  to  flop,  was  upwards  of 
a  mile  diftant.  I  remembered  none  that 
was  nearer.  To  place  the  wounded  girl  on 
my  own  horfe,  and  proceed  gently  to  the 
houfe  in  queftion,  was  the  fole  expedient  ^ 
N  5  but 
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but  at  prefent  fhe  was  fenfclefs,  and  might, 
on  recovering,  be  too  feeble  to  fuftain  her 
own  weight. 

To  recall  her  to  life  was  my  firft  duty  j 
but  I  was  powerlef,  or  unacquainted  with 
the  means.  I  gazed  upon  her  features,  and 
endeavoured,  by  preffing  her  in  my  arms, 
to  infpire  her  with  fome  warmth.  I  looked 
towards  the  road,  and  liftened  for  the  wilhed- 
for  found  of  fome  carriage  that  might  be 

O  O 

prevailed  on  to  flop  and  receive  her.  Nothing 
was  more  improbable  than  that  either  pleafure 
or  bufinefs  would  induce  men  to  encounter 
fo  chilling  and  vehement  a  blaft.  To  be 
lighted  on  by  fome  traveller  was,  therefore, 
a  hopelefs  event. 

Meanwhile  Eliza's  fwoon  continued,  and 
my  alarm  increafed.  What  effect  her 
half- frozen  blood  would  have  in  prolonging 
this  condition,  or  preventing  her  return  to 
life,  awakened  the  deeped  apprchenfions.  I 
left  the  wood,  dill  bearing  her  in  my  arms, 
and  re-entered  the  road,  from  the  clefire  of 
defcrying,  as  foon  as  poflible,  the  coming 

pallenger.- 
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paffenger.  I  looked  this  way  and  that,  and 
again  liflened.  Nothing  but  the  fweeping 
blaft,  rent  and  falling  branches,  and  fnow 
that  filled  and  obfcured  the  air,  were  per 
ceivable.  Each  moment  retarded  the  courfe 
of  my  own  blood,  and  flifFened  my  finews, 
and  made  the  date"  of  my  companion  more 
defperate.  How  was  I  to  ad  ?  To,  perim, 
myfelf,  or  fee  her  perim,  was  an  ignoble  fate  : 
courage  and  activity  were  ftill  able  to  avert 
it.  My  horfe  flood  near,  docile  and  obfe- 
quiousj  to  mount  him,  and  to  proceed  on 
my  way,  holding  my  lifelefs  burthen  in  my 
arms,  was  all  that  remained. 

At  this  moment  my  attention  was  called 
by  feveral  voices  iffuing  from  the  wood.  It 
was  the  note  of  gaiety  and  glee.  Prefently  a 
ileigh,  with  feveral  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
appeared  in  a  road  which  led  through  the 
foreft  into  that  in  which  I  flood.  They 
moved  at  a  quick  pace,  but  their  voices 
were  hufhed,  and  they  checked  the  fpeed  of 
their  horles  on  difcovering  us.  No  occurrence 
was  more  aufpicious  than  this  3.  for  1  relied 
N  6  with 
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with  perfect  confidence  on  the  benevolence 
of  thefe  perfons,  and  as  foon  as  they  came 
near,  claimed  their  affiftance. 

My  (lory  was  liftened  to  with  fympathy, 
and  one  of  the  young  men,  leaping  from  the 
fleKih,  affifted  me  in  placing  Eiiza  in'  the 
place  which  he  had  left.  A  female,  of  fvveet 
afpecl  and  engaging  manner?,  infifted  upon 
turning  b  .ck,  and  haftening  to  the  houfe, 
where  it  feems  her  father  refided,  and  which 
the  party  had  juft  left.  I  rode  after  the 
fleigh,  which  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the 
houre. 

The  dwelling  was  fpacious  and  neat  :  and 

±~s  I  * 

a  venerable  man  and  woman,  alarmed  by 
the  quick  return  of  the  young  people,  came 
forth  to  know  the  caufe.  They  received 
their  gueft  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  and 
provided  her.  with  ail  the  accommodations 
which  her  Condition  required.  Their  daughter 
relinquiihcd  the  fcheme  of  pleafure  in  which 
flie  had  been  engaged  -,  and,  compelling  her 
companions  to  depart  without  her,  remained 
to  nurie  and  confole  my  fiiemf. 

A  little 
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A  little  time  (hewed  that  no  Lifting  injury 
had  been  fuffered.  Contufions,  more  t.rou- 
blefome  than  dangerous,  and  eafily  curable 
by  fuch  applications  as  rural  and  traditional 
wifdom  has  difcovered,  were  the  only  con- 
fequences  of  the  fall.  My  mind,  being  re 
lieved  from  apprehenfions  on  this  (core,  had 
leifure  to  reflect  upon  the  ufe  which  might 
be  made  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  things. 

When  I  marked  the  ftrudure  of  this 
houfe,  and  the  features  and  deportment  of 
its  inhabitants,  methought  I  difcerned  a 
powerful  refemblance  between  this  family 
and  Hadwin's.  It  feemed  as  if  fome  be 
nignant  power  had  led  us  hither  as  to  the 
mod  fuitable  afylum  that  could  be  obtained, 
and  in  order  to  fupply  to  the  forlorn  Eliza 
the  place  of  thofe  parents  and  that  fitter  (lie 
had  loft.  I  conceived  that,  if  their  con 
currence  could  be  gained,  no  abode  was 
more  fuitable  that  this.  No  time  was  to 
be  loft  in  gaining  this  concurrence.  The 
curiofity  of  our  hoft  and  hoftefs,  whofe 
name  was  Curling,  fpeedily  afforded  me  an 

opportunity 
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opportunity  to  diiclofe  the  hiftory  and  real 
fituation  of  my  young  friend.  There  were 
no  motives  to  referve  or  prevarication.  There 
\vas  nothing  which  I  did  not  faithfully  and 
circumftantially  relate.  I  concluded  with 
flating  my  wifhes  that  they  would  admit 
my  friend  as  a  boarder  into  their  houfe. 

The  old  man  was  warm  in  his  concurrence. 
His  wife  betrayed  fome  fcrupies,  which, 
however,  her  hufbancl's  arguments  and  mine 
removed.  I  did  not  even  fupprefs  the  tenor 
anddeftruclion  of  the  will,  and  the  antipathy 
which  Eliza  had  conceived  for  her  uncle, 
and  which  I  declared  myfelf  unable  to  ex 
plain.  It  prefently  appeared  that  Mr.  Curling 
had  fome  knowledge  of  Philip  Hadvvin,  and 
that  the  latter  had  acquired  the  repute  of 
being  obdurate  and  profligate.  He  employed 
all  means  to  accomplish  his  felfiQi  ends,  and 
would  probably  endeavour  to  ufurp  I  he  pro 
perty  which  his  brother  had  left.  To  provide 
again/I  his  power  and  his  malice  would  be 
particularly  incumbent  on  us  j  and  my  new 
friend  readily  promifed  his  affiftance  in  the 
meafures  which  we  fhould  take  to  that  end. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


DOUBTS      OF     LOVE. 


JL  HE  ftate  of  my  feelings  may  be  eafily 
conceived  to  confift  of  mixed,  but,  on  the 
whole,  of  agreeable  fenfations.  The  death 
of  Had  win  and  his  elder  daughter  could 
not  be  thought  upon  without  keen  regrets. 
Thefe  it  were  ufelefs  to  indulge,  and  were 
outweighed  by  reflexions  on  the  perfonal 
fecurity  in  which  the  furvivor  was  now  placed. 
It  was  hurtful  to  expend  any  unprofitable 
cares  upon  the  dead,  while  there  exifted  one 
to  whom  they  could  be  of  efTential  benefit, 

and 
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and  in  whole  luppmefs  they  would  find  an 
ample  com  pen  fat  ion. 

This  happinefs,  however,  was  fti'l  incom 
plete.  It  was  dill  expo:ed  to  hazaid,  and 
much  remained  to  be  C!O;KJ,  before  adequate 
provifion  was  made  again  ft  the  -vorft  of  evils 
— poverty.  I  now  found  th.it  Eliz.i,  being 
only  fifteen  years  old,  flood  in  need  of  a 
guardian,  and  that  the  forms  of  la  v  required 
that  fome  one  fhould  make  himfelf  her  fa 
ther's  adminiftrator.  Mr.  Cuiling,  being, 
tolerably  converfant  with  thefe  lubjectsr 
pointed  out  the  mode  to  be  purfucd,  and 
engaged  to  act  on  this  occahon  as  Eliza's 
friend. 

There  was  another  topic  on  which  my 
happinefs,  as  well  as  that  of  my  friend,  re 
quired  us  to  form  fome  decihon.  I  formerly 
mentioned  that,  during  my  abode  at  Mal- 
verton,  I  had  net  been  infenfible  to  the  at 
tractions  of  this  girl.  An  affection  had 
Helen  upon  me,  for  which  it  was  eafily  dif- 
covered  that  I  fhould  not  have  been  denied 
a  fuitabie  return.  My  reafons  for  ftifling 

thefe 
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heie  emotions  at  that  time,  have  been  men 
tioned.  It  may  now  be  afked  what  effect  Tub- 
sequent  events  had  produced  on  my  feelings, 
and  how  far  partaking  and  relieving  her  dif- 
trefles  had  revived  a  paffion,  which  may 
readily  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  no  time 
entirely  extinguilhed. 

The  impediments  which  then  exifted  were 
removed.  Our  union  would  no  longer  rifle 
the  refentment  or  forrow  of  her  excellent 
parent.  She  had  no  longer  a  fifter  to  divide 
with  her  the  property  of  the  farm,  and  make 
what  was  fufficient  for  both,  when  living 
together,  too  Hide  for  either  feparately. 
Her  youth  and  fimplicity  required,  beyond 
mod  others,  a  legal  protector  j  and  her  hap- 
pinefs  was  involved  in  the  fuccets  of  thofe 
hopes  which  fhe  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

As  to  me,  it  feemed  at  firli  view  as  if 
every  incident  confpired  to  determine  my 
choice.  Omitting  all  reg.  rd  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  others,  my  own  intereft  could  not  fail 
to  recommend  a  fJieme,  by  which  the  pre 
cious  benefits  of  competence  and  independence 

might 
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might  be  honeftly  obtained.  The  excur- 
lions  of  my  fancy  had  fometimes  carried  me 
beyond  the  bounds  prefcribed  by  my  fitua- 
tion ;  but  they  were,  neverthelefs,  limited 
to  that  field  to  which  I  had  once  fome  pro- 
fpecl:  of  acquiring  a  title.  Ail  I  wanted  for 
the  bafts  of  my  gaudieft  and  moft  dazzling ; 
ftruclures,  were  a  hundred  acres  of  arable  - 
and  meadow  lund.  Here  my  fpiiit  of  im 
provement,  my  zeal  to  invent  and  apply  new 
maxims  of  houfehold  luxury  and  conve 
nience,  new  modes  and  indruments  of  tillage,, 
new  arts  connected  with  orchard,  garden, 
and  corn-field,  were  fupplied  with  abundant 
fcope.  Though  the  want  of  thefe  would 
not  benumb  my  activity,  or  take  away  con 
tent,  the  poileflion  would  confer  exquifite 
and  permanent  enjoyments. 

My  thoughts  have  ever  hovered  over  the 
images  of  wife  and  children  with  more  de 
light  than  over  any  other.  My  fancy  was 
always  adive  on  this  theme,  and  its  re 
veries  futliciently  ecftatic  and  glowing  ;  but: 
fince  my  intercourfewith  Eliza,  my  fcattered 

vifiojii 
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v'ifions  were  collected  and  concentered.  I 
had  now  a  form  and  features  before  me — a 
fweet  and  melodious  voice  vibrated  in  my 
car  ;  my  foul  was  filled,  as  it  were,  with  her 
lineaments  and  geftures,  aclions  and  looks. 
All  ideas,  pofTefTing  any  relation  to  beauty 
or  fex,  appeared  to  affume  this  fhape  ;  they 
kept  an  immoveable  place  in  my  mind — they 
diffufecl  around  them  an  ineffable  compla 
cency.  Love  is  merely  of  value  as  a  pre 
lude  to  a  more  tender,  intimate,  and  facred 
union.  Was  I  not  in  love? — and  did  I  not 
pant  after  the  irrevocable  bonds,  the  bound- 
lefs  privileges  of  wedlock  ? 

The  queftion  which  others  might  afk,  I 
have  afked  myfelf — Was  I  not  in  love  ? — I 
am  really  at  a  lofs  for  an  anlvver.  There 
leemed  to  be  irreliftible  weight  in  the  rea- 
fcns  why  I  Ibould  refule  to  marry,  and  even 
forbear  to  fofter  love  in  my  friend.  I  con- 
lidered  my  youth,  my  defective  education, 
and  my  limited  views.  1  had  paffcd  from 
my  cottage  into  the  world.  I  had  acquired, 
even  in  my  tranfient  fojourn  among  the  bufy 

haunts 
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haunts  of  men,  more  knowledge  than  the 
lucubrations  and  employments  of  all  my  pre 
vious  years  had  conferred.  Hence  I  might 
infer  the  childlike  immaturity  of  my  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  rapid  progrefs  I  was  ftill 
capable  of  making.  Was  this  an  age  to  form 
an  irrevocable  contract — to  chufe  the  com 
panion  of  my  future  life — the  aflfociateof  my 
fchemes  of  intellectual  and  benevolent  ac 
tivity  ? 

I  had  reafon  to  contemn  my  own  acqui* 
fitions ;  but  were  not  thofe  of  Eliza  fliil 
more  {lender  ? — Could  I  rely  upon  the  per 
manence  of  her  equanimity,  and  her  docility 
to  my  inftructions  ? — What  qualities  might 
not  time  unfold,  and  how  little  was  I  quali 
fied  to  eftimate  the  character  of  one,  whom 
no  viciffitude  or  hardlhip  had  approached 
before  the  death  of  her  father — whofe  ig 
norance  was  indeed  great,  when  it  could 
juftly  be  faid  even  to  exceed  my  own  ? 

Should  I  mix  with  the  world,  enrol  my- 
felf  in  different  duties  of  foclety,  be  a  wit- 
nefs  to  new  fcenes,  might  not  my  modes  of 
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xidging  undergo  effential  variations? — Might 
I  not  gain  t'ne  knowledge  of  beings,  whofe 
virtue  was  the  gift  of  experience  and  the 
growth  of  knowledge — who  joined  to  the 
modefty  and  charms  of  woman  the  benefits 
of  education,  the  maturity  and  ftedfaftnefs 
of  age,  and  with  whofe  character  and  fen- 
timents  my  own  would  be  much  more  con 
genial  than  they  could  poffibly  be  with  the 
extreme  youth,  ruftic  fimplicity,  and  men 
tal  imperfections  of  Eliza  Hadwin? 

To  fay  truth,  I  was  now  confcious  of  a 
revolution  in  my  mind,  I  can  fcarcely  af- 
fign  its  true  caufe.  No  tokens  of  it  ap 
peared  during  my  late  retreat  to  Malverton. 
Subfequent  incidents,  perhaps,  joined  with 
the  influence  of  meditation,  had  generated 
new  views.  On  my  firfL  vifit  to  the  city,  I 
had  met  with  nothing  but  fcenes  of  folly, 
depravity,  and  cunning,  No  wonder  that 
the  images  connected  with  the  city  were 
difallrous  and  gloomy  ;  but  my  fecond  vifit 
produced  fomewhat  different  impreffions. — 
Maravigli,  Eft  wick,  Medlkote,  and  you 

were 
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were  beings  who  infpired  veneration  and 
love.  Your  refidence  appeared  to  beautify 
and  confecrate  this  fpot,  and  gave  birth  to 
an  opinion  that  if  cities  are  the  chofen  fean 
of  mifery  and  vice,  they  are  likewife  the  foi . 
of  all  the  laudable  and  (Irenuous  productions 
of  mind. 

My  curiofity  and  third  of  knowledge  had 
likewife  received  a  new  direction.  Books 
and  inanimate  nature  were  cold  and  lifelefs 
inftruclors.  Men,  and  the  works  of  men, 
were  the  objects  of  rational  ftudy  j  and  our 
own  eyes  only  could  communicate  juft  con 
ceptions  of  human  performances.  The  in 
fluence  of  manners,  proteffions,  and  focial 
inftitutions  could  be  thoroughly  known  only 
by  dire  (ft  infpeclion. 

Competence,  fixed  property,  and  a  fettled 
abode,  rural  occupations  and  conjugal  plea- 
fures,  were  juftly  to  be  prized  ;  but  their 
value  could  be  known,  and  their  benefits 
fully  enjoyed  only  by  thofe  who  Irave  tried 
all  icenes,  who  have  mixed  with  all  claffes 
and  ranks,  wl.o  have  partaken  of  all 
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-conditions,  and  who  have  vifited  different 
Iiemifpheres,  and  cli  nates,  and  nations. — 
The  next  five  or  eight  years  of  my  life 
ihould  be  devoted  to  activity  and  change  ; 
;t  fhould  be  a  period  of  hardfhip,  danger, 
.ind  privation  ;  it  fhould  be  my  apprentice' 
Ihip  to  fortitude  and  wifdom,  and  be  em 
ployed  to  fit  me  for  the  tranquil  pleafures 
ind  ftedfaft  exertions  of  the  remainder  of  my 
lift 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reflections,  I  de 
termined  to  fupprefs  that  tendernefs  which 
the  company  of  Mifs  Hadwin  produced,  to 
remove  any  miftakes  into  which  (he  had 
fallen,  and  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
claim  from  her  more  than  the  dues  of  friend- 
fhip.  All  ambiguities  in  a  cafe  like  this, 
rind  all  delays  were  hurtful.  She  was  not 
exempt  from  paffion  ;  but  this  paffion  I 
thought  ,  was  young,  and  eafily  extin- 
guifhed. 

In  a  fhort  time  her  health  was  reftored, 
and  her  grief  melted  down  into  a  tender  me 
lancholy.  I  chofe  a  fuitable  moment,  when 
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not  embarraflfed  by  the  prefence  of  others, 
to  reveal  my  thoughts.  My  difclofure  wa~ 
ingenuous  and  perfect.  I  laid  before  her  the 
whole  train  of  my  thoughts,  nearly  in  the 
order,  though  in  different  and  more  copious 
terms  than  thofe  in  which  I  have  juft  ex 
plained  them  to  you.  I  concealed  nothing. 
The  impreffion  which  her  artlefs  lovelinefs 
had  made  upon  me  at  Malverton ;  my  mo 
tives  for  eftranging  myfelf  from  her  fociety  j 
the  nature  of  my  prefent  feelings  with  regard 
to  her,  and  my  belief  of  the  {late  of  her 
heart ;  the  reafonings  into  which  I  had  en 
tered  ;  the  advantages  of  wedlock,  and  its 
inconveniences ;  and,  finally,  the  relblution 
I  had  formed  of  feeking  the  city,  and  per 
haps  of  croffing  the  ocean,  were  minutely 
detailed. 

She  interrupted  me  not ;  but  changing 
looks,  bluflies,  flutterings,  and  fighs  (hewed 
her  to  be  deeply  and  varioufly  affected  by 
my  difcourfe.  I  paufed  for  fome  obferva- 
tion  or  comment.  She  feemed  confcious  of 
my  expectation,  but  had  no  power  to  fpeak. 

Over- 
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Overpowered  at  length  by  her  emotions, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

I  was  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  construe 
these  symptoms.  I  waited  till  her  vehe 
mence  was  somewhat  subsided,  and  then  said 
— "  What  think  you  of  my  schemes? — 
Your  approbation  is  of  some  moment:  do 
you  approve  of  them,  or  not  ?" 

This  question  excited  some  little  resent 
ment,,  and  she  answered — "  You  have  left 
me  nothing  to  say.  Go,  and  be  happy; — 
no  matter  what  becomes  of  me  !  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  myself." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said,  had 
something  in  it  of  upbraiding. 

"  Your  happiness/'  said  I,  "  is  too  dear 
to  me  to  leave  it  in  danger.  In  this  house 
you  will  not  need  my  protection;  but  I 
shall  never  be  so  far  from  you,  as  to  be  dis 
abled  from  hearing  by  letter  how  you  fare, 
and  of  being  active  for  your  good.  You 
have  some  money  which  you  must  husband 
well.  Any  rent  from  your  farm  cannot  be 
soon  expected;  but  what  you  have,  if  you 
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remain  with  Mr.  Curling,  will  pay  your 
board  and  all  other  expences  for  two  years: 
but  you  must  be  a  good  economist.  I  shall 
expect,"  continued  I,  with  a  serious  smile, 
"  a  punctual  account  of  all  your  sayings 
and  doings.  I  must  know  how  every  mi 
nute  is  employed,  and  every  penny  is  ex 
pended;  and  if  I  find  you  erring,  I  must 
tell  you  so  in  good  round  terms/' 

These  words  did  not  dissipate  the  sullen- 
ness  which  her  looks  had  betrayed.  She 
still  forbore  to  look  at  me,  and  said—"  I 
do  not  know  how  I  should  tell  you  every 
thing.  You  care  so  little  about  me,  that 
—I  should  only  be  troublesome.  I  am  old 
enough  to  think  and  act  for  myself,  and 
shall  advise  with  nobody  but  myself." 

'  That  is  true,"  said  I;  «  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  you  independent  and  free.  Consult 
your  own  understanding,  and  act  according 
to  its  dictates.  Nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  make  you  useful  and  happy.  lam  anxious 
to  return  to  the  city;  but,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  will  go  first  to  Malverton,  see  that 

things 
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things  are  in  due  order,  and  that  old  Caleb 
is  well.     From  thence,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will 
call  at  your  uncle's,   and  tell  him  what  has 
happened.     He  may  otherwife  entertain  pre- 
tcnlions,  and  form  views,  erroneous  in  them- 
felvcs,  and  injurious  to  you.     He  may  think 
himfelf  entitled  to  manage  your  eftate.     He 
may  .either  fuppofe  a  will  to  have  been  made, 
or  may  actually  have  heard  from  your  father, 
cr  from  others,  of  that  which  you  burned, 
and  in  which  he  was  named  executor.     His 
boifterous  and  fordid  temper  may  prompt 
him  to  feize  your  houfe  and  goods,  unlefs  fea- 
fonably  apprized  of  the  truth  j  and,  when  he 
knows  the  truth,   he   may  ftart   into  rage, 
which  I   mall   be   more  fitted   to  encounter 
than  you.     I  am  told  that  anger  transforms 
him  into  a  ferocious  madman.     Shall  I  call 
upon  him  ?" 

S.ie  fnuddered  at  the  picture  which  I  had 
drawn   oi   her  uncle's   character;    but   this 
-emotion  quickly  y,ave  place  to  felf- upbraid 
ing,  for  tiie  manner  in  which  ihc  had  repelled 
o  2  my 
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my   proffers  of  fervice.     She  melted  once 
more  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  pains  you  take 
for  me.  I  am  unfeeling  and  ungrateful. 
Why  mould  I  think  ill  of  you  for  defpifmg 
me,  when  I-defpHe  myfelf  ?" 

"  You  do  yourfclf  injuflice,  my  friend. 
I  think  I  fee  your  mod  fecret  thoughts  ; 
and  thefej  inftead  of  exciting  my  anger  or 
contempt,  only  awaken  companion  and  ten- 
dernefs.  You  love ;  and  muft  therefore  con 
ceive  my  conduct  to  be  perverfe  and  cruel. 
I  counted  on  your  harbouring  fuch  thoughts; 
Time  only  and  reflection  will  enable  you  to 
fte  my  motives  in  their  true  light.  Here 
after  you  will  recoiled"  my  words,  and  find 
them  fufficient  to  juftify  my  conduct.— 
You  will  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  my 
engaging  in  the  cares  of  the  world,  before  I 
fit  down  in  retirement  and  eafe." 

"  Ah,  how  much  you  millake  me  ! — I 
admire  and  approve  of  your  Schemes.  What 
angers  and  ctiftrefies  me  is,  that  you  think 
Hie  unworthy  to  partake  of  ycur  cares  and 
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labours;  that  you  regard  my  company  as  an 
obftacle  and  encumbrance ;  that  afiiftance 
and  counfel  mud  all  proceed  from  you  ;  and 
that  no  fcene  is  fit  for  me,  but  what  you  re* 
gard  as  ilothful  and  inglorious. 

"  Have  I  not  the  fame  claims  to  be  wife, 
and  active,  and  courageous  as  you  ? — If  I 
am  ignorant  and  weak,  do  I  not  o  ve  it  to 
the  fame  caufe  that  has  made  you  fo  ? — and 
will  not  the  fame  means  which  promote  your 
improvement,  be  likevvife  uleful  to  me  ? — 
You  defire  to  obtain  knowledge  by  travel 
ling,  and  converting  with  many  perions,  and 
fludying  many  fciences;  but  you  defire  it  for 
yourfelf  alone.  Me  you  think  poor,  weak,. 
and  contemptible,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fpin 
and  churn.  Provided  I  exift,  am  Icreened 
from  the  weather,  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,  you  are  fatisfied.  As  to  ftrengthen- 
ing  my  mind,  and  enlarging  my  knowledge, 
thefe  things  are  valuable  to  you  ;  but  on  me 
they  are  thrown  away.  I  deferve  not  the; 
gift." 

o  3  This 
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This  drain,  fimple  and  juft  as  it  was,  was 
wholly  unexpected.  I  was  furprifcd  and 
difconcertecl.  In  my  previous  reafonings,  I 
had  certainly  confidered  her  fex  as  utterly 
unfitting  her  for  thole  fcenes  and  purfuits 
to  which  I  had  deflined  myfelf.  Not  a 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  my  conclufion  had 
infmuated  itfelf;  but  now  my  belief  was 
lhakcn,  though  it  was  not  fubverted.  I 
could  not  deny  that  human  ignorance  was 
curable  by  the  fame  means  in  one  fex  as  in 
the  other — that  fortitude  and  fkill  were  of  no 
lefs  value  to  one  than  to  the  other. 

Doubtlefs  my  friend  was  rendered,  by 
her  age  and  inexperience,  if  not  by  her  fex, 
more  helplefs  and  dependant  than  I ;  but 
had  I  not  been  prone  to  overrate  the  diffi 
culties  which  I  fhould  encounter  ? — Had  I 
not  deemed  unjuftly  of  her  conftancy  and  force 
of  mind  ? — Marriage  would  render  her  pro 
perty  joint,  and  would  not  compel  me  to  take 
up  my  abode  in  the  woods,  to  abide  for  ever 
in  one  fpot,  to  fha:k!e  my  curiofity,  or 
limit  my  excurfions, 

But 
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But  marriage  was  a  contFa<ft  awful  and  ir 
revocable.  Was  this  the  worrnn  with  whom 
my  reafon  enjoined  me  to  blend  my  fate, 
without  the  power  of  diilblution  ? — Would 
not  time  unfold  qualities  in  her  which  I  did 
not  at  prefent  fufpect,  and  which  would 
evince  an  incurable  difference  in  our  minds  ? 
— Would  not  time  lead  me  to  the  feet  of 
one,  who  more  nearly  approached  that  ftand- 
aid  of  ideal  excellence,  which  poets  and 
romancers  had  exhibited  to  my  view  ? 

Thefe  corifiderations  were  powerful  and 
delicate.  I  knew  not  in  what. terms  to  (late 
them  to  my  companion,  fo  as  to  preclude 
the  imputation  of  arrogance  or  indecorum. 
It  became  me,  however,  to  be  explicit,  and 
to  excite  her  refentment  rather  than  miflead 
her  judgment.  -  She  collected  my  meaning 
from  a  few  words  j  and,  interrupting  me, 
faid  — 

"  How  very  low  is  the  poor  Eliza  in  your 

opinion  ! — We  are  indeed   both  too  younp- 

to  be  married.     May  I  not  fee  you,  and 
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talk  with  you,  without  being  your  wife? — 
May  1  not  (hare  your  knowledge,  relieve 
your  cares,  and  enjoy  your  confidence,  as  a 
fitter  might  do? — May 'J  not  accompany 
you  inyourjourniesand  ftudics,  as  one  friend 
accompanies  another? — My  property  may  be 
your's  ;  you  may  employ  it  lor  your  benefit 
and  mine  ;  not  becaufe  you  are  my  hufband* 
but  my  friend.  You  are  going  to  the  city. 
Let  me  go  along  with  you.  Let  me  live 
where  you  live.  The  houfc  that  is  large 
enough  to  hold  you,  will  hold  me.  The 
fare  that  is  good  enough  for  you,  will  be 
luxury  to  me.  Oh  let  it  be  fol  will  you  ? 
— You  cannot  think  how  ftudious  how 
thoughtfuH  how  inquifitive  I  will  be  !  Flow 
tenderly  I  will  nude  you  *henfick!  It  is 
pofiible  you  may  be  Tick,  you  know ;  and  no 
one  in  the  world  will  be  half  fo  watchful 
and  aftedionate  as  I  fliall  be. — Will  you  let 
me?" 

In  faying  this,  her  earneftnefs  gave  new 
pathos  to  her  voice.     Infenfibly  Ihe  put  her 
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face  clofc  to  mine,  and,  tranfporred  beyond 
the  ufual  bounds  of  refer vc  by  the  charms 
of  that  pidurc  which  her  fancy  contem 
plated,  flic  put  her  lips  to  my  cheek,  and 
repeated,  in  a  melting  accent— «  Will  you 
let  me?" 

You,   my    friends,    who   have  not  fccn 
•Isza  Hadwin,  cannot  conceive  what  effect 
this  entreaty  was  adapted  tQ  produce  in  me. 
She  has  furely  the  fweeteft  voice,  the  mod 
/peaking   features,   a-.d  moft  delicate  fym- 
metry  that  ever  woman  poflelfed.   Her  guile- 
lefs  fimplicity  and  tendernefs  made  her  more 
enchanting.     To  be  the  objecl  of  devotion 
to  a  heart  fo  fervent  and  pure,  was  furely  no 
co.r.mon  privilege.     Thus  did   (he  tender 
me  herfelf ;  and  was  not  the  gift  to  be  re- 
ceived  with  eagerncfs  and  gratitude  ? 

No.  I  was  not  fo  much  a  ftranger  to 
mankind  as  to  acquiefcc  in  this  fcheme!  As 
my  fitter  or  my  wifr,  the  world  would  fuffer 
us  to  refide  under  the  fame  roof,  to  apply 
to  common  uie  the  fame  property,  and  daily 
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to  enjoy  the  company  of  each  other :  but 
flie  was  not  my  lifter,  and  marriage  would 
be  an  act  of  the  trrorTeft  indifcretion.  I 
explained  to  her>  in  few  words,  the  objections 
to  which  her  project  was  liable. 

"  Well  then,"  laid  (be,  "  let  me  live  in 
the  next  houfe — in  the  neighbourhood—or 
at  lead  in  the  fame  city  1 — Let  me  be  where 
I  may  fee  you  once  a  day,  or  once  a  week, 
or  once  a  month  ! — Shut  me  not  wholly  from 
your  fociety,  and  the  means  of  becoming, 
in  time,  leis  ignorant  and  fooiidi  than  I  now 
am." 

After  a  paufe,  I  replied — C{  I  love  yon  too 
weU  not  to  comply  with  this  requeft.  Per 
haps  the  city  will  be  as  fui cable  a  refkience 
as  any  ether  for  you,  as  it  \\iil,  lor  f >  r-e 
time,  he  moft  convenient  to  me.  I  (hail  be 
better  able  to  watch  over  \o'ir  welfare,  arid 
fupply  you  with  the  means  of  improvement 
when  you  are  within  a  fnull  dilunce.  At 
prefent  you  mud  confcnt  to  rcuviin  here, 
while  I  vilit  your  uncle,  aad  afterwards  go 

to 
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to  the  eity.  I  shall  look  out  for  you  a  suit 
able  lodging,  and  inform,  you  when  it  is 
found.  If  yo.u  then  continue  in  the  same 
m  nd,  I  will  come;  and,  having  gained  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Curling,  will  conduct 
ycu  to  town." 

Here  ended  our  dialogue; 
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Orphan  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  5  vols 1     5  0  j 

Family  Estate,  or  Lost  and  Won,  by  Mrs.  Ross,  Author 

of  Modern  Calypso,  &c.  &c.  3  vols 0  15  V  j 

Donald  Monteith,  the  Handsomest  Man  of  the  Age,  by 

Selina  Davenport,  Author  of  the  Sons  of  the  Viscount 

and  the  Daughters  of  the  Earl,  and  the  Hypocrite, 

5  vols 1     50   I 

Romantic  Facts,  or  Which  is  his  Wife?  4  vols 1     0  0  I 

Emmeline,  or  the  Orphan  of  the  Castle,  by  Charlotte 

Smith,  new  edition,  4  vols. 1     £  0  ] 
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